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In electing as its president for the ensuing year Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which sent him to Buffalo, 
‘aes George N. Harder of Wells, Mich., the National Hard- N. Y., where he was located for several years. His 
or . . : ° . . © wie - 
Y, Real wood Lumber Association has elevated to the highest connection with the lumber business began in 1902 at 
’ ea]. . . . . . r . . ~ . ° 
office in that organization a man who is outstanding Williamsport, Pa., which for many years was practi- 
ie. in the lumber industry and who holds the respect and cally the lumber center of the United States. Here he 
@ million became associated with the Central Pennsylvania 
rY, ced . - 
e ‘amoun; Lumber Co. which then was and continues to be one 
7 ‘ 
: a of the largest and most important concerns connected 
c with the manufacture of lumber in the eastern portion 
LL - . . . . 
CHIAN of the country. Here his sterling qualities soon were 
te recognized and he advanced to a position of promi- 
nence which brought him to the attention of officials 
| na . . - . . . 
AC of the Central Leather Co., of which organization the 
RES) : > . 
Michigan Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. is a subsidiary. 
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In 1911 a vacancy occurred in the official personnel 
— of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., which 
also is a subsidiary of the Central Leather Co. 
Through the recommendation of the directors of that 
ey . - 
. company, Mr. Harder was appointed manager of the 
2 . 7 . . . ° : . 
natin Rib Lake Lumber Co., resigning his post with the 
co Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. to accept these 
larger responsibilities. Shortly thereaiter, upon the 
death of the late Eugene Horton, he became president 
of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. He remained in Wiscon- 
rs sin in this connection until 1921, when he was offered 
— the position of general manager of I. Stephenson Co. 
yr No. 8 Trustees, Wells, Mich., where he now is located as 
it usage, | general manager of the enterprises of that company 
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7g, N.C. which was established by that famous pioneer, the late 
Senator Isaac Stephenson. Mr. Harder is a director of 
the company and is general manager of the l:scanaba 
per that a ai. & rpiar Railro: 1 als ne ite aacj- 
PRICan & Lake Superior Railroad, which also has its head 
ago, Ill quarters in Wells. 
For a number of vears Mr. Harder has been a direc- 
tor of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutac- 
— turers’ Association and is a former president of that 
LS organization, He has been closely identified with 
rails, all association work for many years, and brings to the 
otives. . ° , : 1 
veh, Pt presidency of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation an experience, knowledge and acquaintance 
possessed by few men in the industry. He always has 
' been keenly interested in community welfare and long 
has been identified with the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
td . . . . 
ment ssociation and has served that organization as 
ae esteem of members not only of the hardwood trade president. He also is vice president of the Michigan 
but of all other branches of the lumber industry as Manufacturers’ \ssociation. 
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well. Mr. Harder has had a long and _ interesting The friends of this sterling lumberman are legion 
or. ° . . . - rae 
career as a lumberman and as a leader in important and are located in every section of the country. He 
~ = civic enterprises, in connection with which he has has a pleasing personality and forcefulness of char- 
’ HAND made an impression, the influence of which will be felt acter that will lend dignity to the office to which he 
set, ot not only by the present but by future generations. has been elected, in the administration of which his 
ip ? . a AY ? re _ ° ° ° ° ° 
George Nathan Harder was born in Tyrone, Pa., resourcefulness and his high standing will be potent 
Jan. 2, 1878, the eldest son of George W. and Ida E. factors in maintaining the standards of this organiza- 
— Harder. He was educated in Williamsport, Pa.. and tion acquired as a result of thirty-seven vears ot 
through after leaving school he secured a position with the service to the hardwood lumber industry. 
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Beautiful 





Interiors ..4. 


First impressions, so they say, are the most lasting. 
Those home owners who want to give that favorable 
first impression, will investigate ‘"NEARWHITE," The 
Soft Textured Shortleaf, which due to its light, white 
color, its subdued grain, lends itself to perfect treat- 
ment with all the modern enamels and lacquers, en- 
abling the housewife to secure just the desired tint or 
shade to blend with her color scheme. 


Those dealers who want to maintain a favorable 
impression with their trade will push the sale of this 
young, virgin, soft shortleaf. 


SUMTER LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
yy ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
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CYPRESS 


(Coastal Type) 
IN 


ALDERMAN 


MIXED 
CARS 





\lderman’s Mixed Car Service enables you to buy Genuine 
Coastal Type Tidewater Red Cypress along with a wide range 
of other items not generally available in the same car—for 
example: 

Kiln Dried, Fnd Matched Flooring in Pine, Gum and Oak. 

Kiln Dried Pine and Air Dried Cypress Finish, Roofers, Ceil- 

ing, Partition, Casing, Stepping, Plowed Jambs, Sheath- 
ing, Siding, Base, O. G. Stops, Mouldings, ete. 


Air Dried Tupelo Gum, Soft Maple, Red Gum, Steamed Sap 
Gum and Poplar. 


When you order Alderman stock, you can count on excellent 
workmanship, scientifie drying. uniform grading and CARE- 
FUL LOADING. 

We've been delivering thorough-going satisfaction for more 
than fifty years, and will appreciate an opportunity to show 
how well we can serve you. 


D. W. ALDERMAN & SONS CO. 


ALCOLU, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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through SC O H Y 
WINDOW GLASS 


The beauty of SCOHY WINDOW 
GLASS is unseen — it is perfectly 
clear. That is why everything looks 
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aa oe bright and in true vision through 
ae SCOHY WINDOW GLASS. The 
“Window quality is always uniform. 


Glass costs 
less than 
plate." 


SCOHY SHEET GLASS COMPANY 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Send for literature or actual sample. 


SISTERSVILLE 
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SCOHY WINDOWGLASS # 





1,000,000 BOXES A YEAR CAPACITY 


stablished 
quality in 


PAINT 








MATERIALS 





DUTCH BOY 


all-purpose soft paste 


WHITE LEAD ope 






Piety 2 oh e DUTCH BOY 
Ree ee 6 FLATTING OIL 












DUTCH BOY 
LINSEED OIL 








Just as you have confidence in the high qual- 
ity of Dutch Boy paint materials, so has the 
paint buyer. It is this established quality that 
makes Dutch Boy products so easy to sell. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 W. 18th 
Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Supe- 

rior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th R 
Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., y 
Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- f 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. hed oe 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Another Milestone on the March to 
Home-Building Revival 


week, with particular relation to the 
lumber and building industries, is 
the putting into effect of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, providing for in- 
surance of mortgages on new or exist- 
ing dwellings in amounts up to 80 per- 
cent of appraised value, not exceeding 
$16,000, for periods up to twenty years, 
to be amortized by monthly, payments. 
The Federal Housing Administration is 
to be congratulated upon having worked 
out the multitudinous legal and other de- 
tails covering the operation of this Title 
of the Act with such promptitude as to 
enable it to announce the regulations two 
months ahead of the date originally prom- 
ised; namely, on Nov. 1 instead of Jan. 
1. This speed in putting the mortgage 
provisions of the Act into effect attests 
the importance which the national admin- 
istration attaches to the entire Better 
Housing program as an essential means to 
economic recovery. The regulations will 
be found printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
What will be the effect of this latest 
manifestation of the New Deal, and how 
soon will that effect begin to be felt? 
These are questions that everyone is ask- 
ing. That the ultimate effect will be the 
opening of a vast reservoir of long-term 
credit, resulting in the construction of 
many thousands of new homes, is hardly 
to be doubted ; but it must be remembered 
that Rome was not built in a day, nor 
will the import of this legislation be fully 
grasped overnight by those qualified to 
avail themselves of it. There must be a 
period of education, combined with some 
real salesmanship centered on the idea 
that a good home is about the best prop- 
erty that a man can possess. The con- 
sensus of best informed opinion—as has 
been this week expressed by the execu- 
tive heads of the national organizations 
of both manufacturers and retailers of 
lumber—is that next spring will see a 
marked revival and steady upward trend 
of home building throughout the country. 
And, though November leaves are still 
falling, in the calendar of business spring 
is “just around the cerner.” In other 
words, it is none too early to begin to 
think, plan and act with a view to trans- 
lating these expectations into reality ; for, 
unfortunately, good things do not always 
happen of themselves. It hardly is to be 
expected that a spontaneous, self-gener- 
ated flood of business is going to sweep 
everyone to prosperity regardless of 
whether or not he pulls an oar to help 
along his own progress. Battles and wars 
are won by preparedness; harvests fol- 
low sowing and cultivation. Sales, mer- 
chandising and advertising campaigns— 
almost but not quite synonymous—need 
to be planned, now; and put into effect 


| HE outstanding event of the last 


within the next few weeks. Stocks 
should be checked up and replenished. 
We have already said that time will be 
required to “get across” to the people the 
full import of Title II of the Act. This 
task will be somewhat lightened by the 
campaign of publicity and education in 
behalf of the modernizing and repair sec- 
tions (Title I) which has been carried on 
so aggressively during recent weeks, with 
results indicated by the fact that latest 
available official reports show that 31,424 
loans, totaling $13,491,561 have been 
made since these provisions went into ef- 
fect Aug. 10 last. These are big figures, 
but perhaps the average person will be 
less impressed by them than by such 
“closeups” as was given by a well-known 
retailer visiting the offices of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week, who stated 
that his string of yards is finding busi- 
ness decidedly on the “up and up,” as the 
result of demand for modernization and 
repair material; adding, as a final touch, 


Some Things For the Industry to 
Think About 


T IS RATHER interesting to note 

that manufacturers of building ma- 
terials other than lumber have been 
enlarging their advertising expendi- 
tures and increasing their promotional 
activities, and, judging from their re- 
ports, are cashing in in a big way on 
repairs and remodeling. “Our _ busi- 
ness is better than it has been at any 
time since 1929;” “We are swamped 
with orders;” ‘We are busy taking 
care of the increasing demand for our 
products,” are just a few of the state- 
ments the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
heard within recent weeks—and every 
statement of this nature has come 
from a manufacturer who is doing a 
good job of promotion, advertising 
and merchandising. 


36 * * * 

cig CONSERVATION, se- 

lective logging and_ sustained 
yield heretofore have been something 
to talk about and to consider as possi- 
bilities for future generations to do 
something about insofar as the average 
lumberman was concerned and many 
listened with skeptical tolerance to 
foresters and others who discussed 
their importance. Now, they are a 
real, present problem, laid in the laps 
of operators and timber owners, 
through the forest conservation sec- 
tion of the Lumber Code, and it is 
gratifying to note the readiness and 
willingness with which thoughtful 





November 10, 154, november 
that in one of his towns (of about yy. jumber 
000) every carpenter is busy on jobs ;, to incre 
these categories. . ing con 

A nation-wide campaign Of publicit, put to | 
featured by organized community qf demand 


paigns and canvasses, is bringing 4, 
needs and claims of the home to the : 
tention of the population as never before 
Spectacular demonstrations of the moi 
ernization of old homes, inspired by th, 
theatrical example staged at the Centyp, 
of Progress—wherein a century-old hous, 
was transformed into a charming Cape 
Cod cottage within the brief space ,j 
six hours, are now in progress in a score 
of cities from coast to coast. In shor § 
the country is being made home-conscioy: | 
—as it has long been automobile- ay 
radio-conscious. 
With the election past the country may 
at least expect a degree of stabilizatio, 
not possible while the political pot j 
boiling as furiously as in recent weeks 
Whatever an individual’s political pref. ? 
erences may be, he must play the gany 
with the cards that have been dealt, |) 
other words, there no longer is any re. 
son for a waiting attitude. “Go Ahead” 
should be the watchword—with reason.) 
able caution, of course—but Go Ahead! 


lumbermen are beginning to adapt 
themselves to the new order of things.) 
A notable contribution to this subject 
and a striking example of conversion | 
to the belief that private forestry on: 
commercial basis is feasible and _pos- 
sible is shown in a report made to 
northern hemlock and hardwood pro- 
ducers last week by R. B. Goodman,| 
of Marinette, Wis. This report is 
printed in this issue, pages 56-57 and is § 
worthy a careful reading and thought f 


ful consideration. 
A SIGNIFICANT and _ interesting | 
news item in this issue directs at- 
tention to the fact that because of an F 
increasing demand for red cedar) 
shingles and the inability of the pro- 
ducers to meet this demand with pre- 
vious production allotments, Lumber 
Code Authority has authorized a sub- * 
stantial increase in the ter of te 


xk * * * : 








quotas for the fourth quarter of the 
year. This, no doubt, reflects to some 
extent at least the influence of the 
growing volume of repairs and mod- 
ernizing that is becoming apparent on 
every hand. It surely and certainly 7 
points to an opportunity that lies at 
the feet of the lumber industry. If 
lumber manufacturers will quit worry- 
ing their hearts out over how to get 
the best of their competitors by cut 
ting prices and devote their energies 
to cultivating larger markets for theif 
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jumber they, too, may find it necessary 
to increase production instead of hav- 
ing continually to decrease their out- 
put to keep it in line with a shrinking 


demand. k * *k * 

ITH REMARKABLE unanimity 

reports of better business have 
come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
within the past fortnight from retail 
lumber and building material dealers 
in many sections of the country. The 
editor had the privilege of examining 
several hundred reports from dealers 
in one State and was amazed to note 
the increase indicated over the busi- 
ness of the previous year. The deal- 
ers generally are busy. Their already 
low stocks are being reduced still fur- 
ther and a potential demand is being 
built up that promises to develop into 
a veritable wave of buying as replen- 
ishment of stocks becomes absolutely 
necessary. 





City Tries to Help Company 
Out of Difficulties 


‘Osukosu, Wis., Nov. 5.—Business interests 
of this city are attempting to devise a way 
to save the Paine Lumber Co. from closing 
down and throwing approximately 600 per- 
sons out of work. Members of the Chamber 
of Commerce have proposed various plans that 
would enable the company to continue, includ- 
ing the purchase, by certain citizens, of the in- 
come producing property valued at approxi- 
mately $75,000. This money, and aid from the 
R.F.C. that it would be eligible for, could per- 
haps keep the company going, it is thought. At 
the next tax collection period, the company will 
owe $170,000 in corporation taxes and real es- 
tate taxes of $90,000. It owes five banks a total 
of $400,000. 

A new door that can be manufactured at 40 
percent less than all existing types would en- 
able the company to compete, it is stated. The 
plant will close some time in November, with 
no opening day set. In normal times, the plant 
employs 1,700 persons. 


_—_——S 


Wood and Products Exhibited 
at State Fair 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 5.— Wood and its 
products are the theme of an exhibit at the 
Louisiana State Fair. Says Dr. John B. Entri- 
ken, under whose direction the exhibit is shown, 
“We are beginning what is hoped to be a per- 
manent and complete industrial museum.” The 
exhibits proper are in two major divisions: 
First, a display of approximately seventy-five 
kinds of wood, of which fifty can be grown in 
Louisiana. This exhibit will include prepared 
specimens of the leaves, twigs, nuts, seeds and 


‘barks of as many of the species as possible. 


Forest insect pests, wood which they have dam- 
aged, and preventive treatment of wood by creo- 
sote and Wolman Salts will be shown. 

_ Second, byproducts. Display gives the stages 
in the conversion of trees to paper; conversion 
of wood pulp to rayon and cellophane; destruc- 
tive distillation of hardwood and pine; prepara- 
tion of turpentine. 

_ A lecture and demonstration hall was built 
in which films pertaining to the forest industries 
will be shown. 

Lumber companies which have aided in ac- 
cumulating materials are: Crossett Lumber Co., 
Kelly Lumber Co., Frost Lumber Industries, 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Central 
Lumber Co. and Red River Lumber Co. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Ask Relief From Enforced Cut 
in Working Hours 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 8—A fresh attack 
upon the NRA Lumber Code was launched in 
Federal Court here yesterday, with the filing on 
behalf of 177 employees of the Stimson mill, 
in Ballard, of an action to restrain the Federal 
Government and the Lumber Code Authority 
from punishing them for working more than 
18 hours a week. Judge John C. Bowen granted 
the mill workers a temporary injunction, and 
set Nov. 12 for the date of hearing as to 
whether it shall be made final. The action 
charges that the Code Authority has, without 
notice, continued to decrease the number of 
hours the mill can work monthly, until the 
present maximum is 72 hours monthly—despite 
the fact the mill is so situated that it can dis- 
pose of its entire output at fair prices and pro- 
vide the present personnel with 50 hours of 
work weekly at the regular wage scale. 


LCA and NRA Confer on 
Hardwood Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8.—Carl Bahr, 
executive secretary, and other members of Lum- 
ber Code Authority, are conferring with NRA 
officials in connection with the proposed reduc- 
tion in hardwood prices. They expect some 
action from NRA within the next few days on 
this matter. 





Lumber Industry on the Air 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The second in 
a series of broadcasts on great industries will 
go on the air on Nov. 15 at 8 p. m. from Sta- 
tion WJZ, New York City, when the lumber 
industry will be taken up. This is one of the 
sustaining programs of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., and it will be on one of the NBC net- 
works. Information for the broadcast has been 
largely supplied by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Roads Favor Rail Rate Cut, 
Inland Empire to East 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Noy. 3.—Serious consid- 
eration is being given to the request of the 
Pacific Northwest lumbermen for special all- 
rail rates on lumber from this region to east- 
ern points, according to H. E. Pierpont, vice 
president in charge of traffic, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railroad, who was in Spokane 
during this past week. “The railroads are all 
considering this together,’ said Mr. Pierpont, 
“and although we can not tell yet whether the 
result will be favorable or not, the western 
lines seem in favor of cutting the rates and, if 
eastern roads can be brought to have the same 
point of view, the reduction will probably be 
made. Lumber interests of this region feel very 
decidedly that mill production would be speeded 
up if such a rail reduction could be secured, 
thus enabling Inland Empire lumber companies 
to find new markets in the East.” 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


Must Accept, Sell Chemicals 
to Get Lumber Orders 


New Orveans, Nov. 5.—The construction of 
large chemical plants at Lake Charles, La., and 
Baton Rouge, La., now under progress, has not 
proved an unmixed blessing to the lumber trade, 
according to dealers, who report that the cor- 
porations require the purchase of some of their 
own products in exchange for orders for lum- 
ber. The Solvay company is building a plant 
at Baton Rouge, the location being on the river 
adjoining the refinery of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana. It has placed orders for approxi- 
mately 100,000 feet of lumber, for use chiefly 
in form work. The Natalbany Lumber Co. 
mill is understood to have been the ultimate 
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source of the material. A sash and door plant 
in Baton Rouge is now seeking a user of 
chemicals, so that it may close an order for 
frames and interior trim to be used in office 
partitions etc. Jf the factory finds a taker for 
its quota of chemicals, the sale of its forest 
products will go through. 

The same policy as to purchase of chemicals 
was followed in Lake Charles, La., by the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, whose $7,500,000 
plant is nearing completion. 

In both cases, the chemical corporations are 
allowing employees to find their own housing, 
no industria! village being planned. A _bene- 
ficial effect on property ownership income has 
been reported, it being said that rents went up 
$5 per month when Mathieson announced its 
decision not to build a village. 





Grand Coulee Construction 
Proceeds Rapidly 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 3.—Building at the 
site of the Grand Coulee Dam, ninety-two 
miles west of Spokane, continues to have a 
beneficial effect on trade in this city. Construc- 
tion is proceeding rapidly at Mason City, the 
contractors’ town, and the contractors also have 
succeeded in putting a timber trestle bridge 
across the Columbia River in two weeks. The 
timbers for this bridge were from Inland Em- 
pire forests in the neighborhood of Kettle Falls, 
and were floated down the Columbia. 

Construction also is being hurried at the 
Government engineers’ town at the Grand Cou- 
lee, directly across from Mason City. The 
Government has issued a call for bids for thirty 
more houses, bids to be opened at Almira, 
Wash., Nov. 8. 


Orders Ties for Coulee Dam 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Nov. 3.—The United 
States Bureau of Reclamation has placed an 
order for 70,000 ties with Dant & Russell, of 
Portland, Ore. Of these, 30,000 have been de- 
livered, and 40,000 will follow as needed, while 
13,000 are still to be ordered. The ties are 
being supplied by the Government to the con- 
tractor building the United States railroad from 
Adair to the site of the Grand Coulee dam on 
the Columbia River, 92 miles west of Spokane. 














Rate Boost Would Shut Off 
Valley's California Market 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 5.—Willamette Valley 
lumber manufacturers today told Clyde B. 
Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a hearing at the Portland Hotel, that 
if the proposed 10 percent increase in freight 
rates is granted railroads, central and southern 
California lumber markets will be shut off from 
this source of supply. 

J. J. Cox, secretary of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, and H. N. Proebstel, 
of Seattle, traffic manager for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, testified that if the 
rate increase is granted, it will be possible for 
Puget Sound and Columbia River mills to send 
lumber into southern California cheaper than 
can the much closer Willamette Valley mills. 

George Gerlinger, of Dallas, Ore., president 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., said that 
normal sales in California amount to about 30 
percent of the output of the mills that would 
be affected by the proposed rate increase. 

.. L. Lewis, sales manager for the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., said that 
the southern California market was originally 
developed by the Willamette Valley lumber 
producers, through having sales representatives 
in southern California. Costs have increased, 
he said, to the point where it is necessary to 
take most of these salesmen off the job. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


LaRGE TRACTS of poplar, beech and oak are 
being set out in the sand dunes near the coast 
of Tripolitania, for the purpose of bringing 
under control the troublesome, movable sand 
dunes. 
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deal with residential mortgage financing. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Titles Two and Three of National 


The Federal Housing Administration on Nov. 1 made public the plan 
of operations under Titles II and III of the National Housing Act, which 


These portions of the Act 


provide the legal basis for the long-range program of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration as distinguished from the Modernization and Im- 
provement program which, under Title I, has been under way since Aug. 
10, and which will terminate by statutory limitation at the end of 1935 


unless extended by Congress. 


Salient points of the long-range program are: 
For the first time in the history of finance a uniform basic interest 


rate has been applied to private capital in the United States. 


Heretofore 


both the legal interest rates by States as well as the prevailing rates 


have varied. 


Insurance of mortgages on existing or new dwellings in amounts up 
to 80 percent of appraised value, for as much as $16,000, for periods up 
to twenty years, and with the privilege of payment in regular periodic 


instalments. 


Loans on such insured mortgages to be made by lending institutions, 
such as banks, building and loan associations, insurance companies, and 
loan and trust companies able to qualify as mortgagees approved by the 


Federal Housing Administration. 


The Act authorizes variation in interest rates on insured mortgages 
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from five to six percent; a basic maximum of five percent other than for 
refunding, where five and one-half percent will apply, is fixed jp the 


regulations. 


Insurance premiums will vary from one-half of one percent of the orig. 
inal face amount of the mortgage, on new financing, to one percent per 


annum on refunding. 


Regular periodic payments on principal will be required at a rate syf. 
cient to pay off the mortgage at its maturity. 

Only mortgages on dwellings designed for from one to four families 
will be eligible for insurance, except such mortgages as can qualify under 
Section 207 of the Act as low-cost housing projects. 

It is provided in the National Housing Act that: “No mortgage shall 


be accepted for insurance 


unless the Administrator finds that the 


project with respect to which the mortgage is executed is economically 
sound.” This means, according to the Federal Housing Administration, 
that dwellings on which mortgages are insured must be well located jy 


urban communities. 


Under Title III of the Act, provision is made for the establishment 
of National Mortgage Associations, each with a paid-up capital stock of 
at least $5,000,000, privately subscribed, whose business it will be to 
purchase insured mortgages and issue debentures against them for sale 


to the public. 


Following, in full, are the 


Regulations of the Federal Housing Administration Covering Oper- 
ations Under Title Two of the National Housing Act 


ARTICLE | 


These Regulations may be cited 
and referred to as “Regulations 
of the Federal Housing Adminis- 


ration dated November 1, 1934.” 
ARTICLE Il 
Definitions 

As used in these Regulations: 

(a) The term “Administration” 
means the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) The term “mortgage” 


means such a first lien upon real 
estate as is commonly given to 


secure advances on, or the un- 
paid purchase price of real 
estate under the laws of the 
State where the real estate is 
situated, together with the credit 
instruments, if any, secured 
thereby. 

(c) The term “insured mort- 
Zage” means a mortgage ac- 


cepted by the Administrator for 
insurance (as set forth in Article 
IX). 


(d) The term “mortgagor” 
means the original borrower un- 
der a mortgage and his heirs, 
executors, administrators and as- 
sigas, 

(e) The term “mortgagee’”’ 
means the original lender under 
a mortgage and its successors. 

(f) The term “contract of in- 
surance” means the endorsement 
of the Administrator upon an in- 
sured mortgage, incorporating by 
reference these regulations. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Approval of Mortgagee 


1. An institution desiring to 
be approved as a mortgagee in 
accordance with Section 203 (a) 
of the National Housing Act, may 
apply for such approval to the 
office of the Administration, at 
Washington, D. C. 


2. No mortgagee will be ap- 
proved unless: 


(a) It is a chartered institu- 
tion having succession. 

(b) It is subject to the super- 
vision of the government agency 
from which its charter powers 
are derived. 


(c) It is located in a town or 
city with a population of not less 
than six thousand. 

(d) It has a paid-in capital of 
not less than $100,000, and 


(e) Its principal activity in 
the mortgage field consists in 
lending its own funds, 


3. A mortgagee must submit 
such information as the Admin- 
istrator requires. to establish 
that it is responsible and able 
to service mortgages properly. 

4. Approval of an institution 
as a mortgagee may be with- 
drawn at any time by notice from 
the Administrator. Withdrawal 
of approval will in no case affect 
the insurance on mortgages then 
held by the institution. 

(Note: The above classifica- 
tion includes, among others: (a) 
National and State banks and 
Trust companies, tb) Mutual 
Savings banks, (c) Mutual Build- 
ing and Loan associations, (d) 
Life Insurance companies, and 
other such institutional inves- 
tors; and, subject to the qualifi- 
cations described above, are such 
institutions as are otherwise eli- 
gible as members of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Bank and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion.) 
ARTICLE IV 


Application for Insurance 


1. Any approved mortgagee 
may submit an application for 
insurance of a mortgage about 
to be executed; or of a mortgage 
already executed, if offered for 
insurance within one year from 
the date of execution. 


2. The application must be 
made upon a standard form pre- 
scribed by the Administration. 


3. The application must be ac- 
companied by a payment of a 
sum computed at a rate of..... 
hain eae dollars ($......) per 
thousand dollars ($1,000) of the 
original principal amount of the 
mortgage loan to be insured, to 
cover the cost of appraisal by the 
Administration. If an applica- 
tion is refused without an ap- 
praisal being made by the Ad- 
ministration, the fee will be re- 
turned to the applicant. 


ARTICLE V 
Eligible Mortgages 

1. Te be eligible for insurance 
a mortgage must be executed, 
upon the standard form pre- 
scribed by the Administration for 
use in the jurisdiction in which 
the property covered by the 
mortgage is situated, by a mort- 
gagor with the qualifications 
hereinafter set forth in Article 
VI and must be a first lien upon 
property that conforms with the 
requirements hereinafter set 
forth in Article VII. 


2. A mortgage may involve a 


principal obligation (including 
such initial service charges and 
appraisal and other fees as the 
Administration shall approve) in 
an amount not to exceed sixteen 
thousand dollars ($16,000) and 
not to exceed eighty (80) percent 
of the appraised value of the 
property as of the date the mort- 
gage is executed. 
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3. A mortgage must have ma- 
turity satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministration, not to exceed 
twenty (20) years. Every mort- 
gage shall come due on the 30th 
day of June in the year of its 
maturity. 

4. The mortgage must bear 
interest (exclusive of premium 
charges under the contract of in- 
surance) upon the principal ob- 
ligation thereof outstanding at 
any time, at a rate not to exceed 


the rate set by the Administra- 
tion from time to time for the 
area within which the property 
covered by the mortgage is sit- 
uated. Depending upon the na- 
ture of. the mortgage indebted- 
ness, such rate and the rate of 
the premium charges under the 
contract of insurance and the rate 
of the service charge payable by 
the mortgagor, are set forth in 
schedule below. 

5. The interest on all mort- 
gages shall be payable in monthly 
instalments on the amount of 
principal then outstanding. 


6. The mortgage must contain 
complete amortization provisions 
satisfactory to the Administra- 
tion requiring monthly payments 
by the mortgagor not in excess 
of his reasonable ability to pay 
as determined by the Administra- 
tion. Such monthly amortiza- 
tion payments must be of such 
amount that the total principal 


and interest payments in each 
month shall be_ substantially 
equal. 


7. The mortgage must contain 
provisions for such equal monthly 
payments by the mortgagor to 
the mortgagee as will amortize 
the estimated amount of all 
taxes, special assessments, if any, 
and fire and other casualty in- 
surance premiums payable with 
respect to the property covered 
by the mortgage, within a period 
ending one month prior to their 


























Mortgage 
Mortgage Indebtedness SCHEDULE Service Insurance 
Arising from Charge Premium 
Financing (without change 
in lender) of bona fide| Interest Rate None % of 1% 
sale or resale of property| Exclusive of per annum 
existing on June 27, 1934. Premium 
—— 7 - Charge, Not to 
4 yorrower for 


Exceed Per 





financing acquisition by Yeates % of 1% |% of 1% 
him of property constructed 5% per annum | per annum 
after June 27, 1934. ; 

Refunding of present in- 

debtedness (without change Interest Rate None 1% per 
of borrower or lender) on exclusive ot annum 


property existing on June 
27, 1934. 


Refunding of present in- 
debtedness (with change of 
lender) on property exist- 
ing on June 27, 1934. 
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Housing Act Now In Full Effect 


fnal due dates. The mortgage 
must further provide that such 
payments shall be held in trust 
by the mortgagee to pay such 
taxes, special assessments and 
insurance premiums, when due 
and payable, for the benefit and 
account of the mortgagor. The 
mortgage must also make provi- 
sion for adjustments in case the 
estimated amount of such taxes, 
special assessments and _ insur- 
ance premiums shall prove to be 
more, or less, than the actual 
amount thereof so paid by the 
mortgagee. 

8. The mortgage must contain 
a provision for monthly pay- 
ments by the mortgagor to the 
mortgagee of an amount equal 
to one-twelfth (1/12) of the an- 
nual premium payable by the 
mortgagee to the Administrator 
as set forth in Section 2 of Arti- 
cle VIII. Such payments shall 
continue only so long as the con- 
tract of insurance shall continue 
in effect. 

9, The mortgagor shall pay to 
the mortgagee, upon the execu- 
tion of the mortgage, a sum equal 
to the annual premium payable 
by the mortgagee to the Admin- 
istrator as set forth in Section 2 
of Article VIII. 


10. The mortgagor shall pay 
to the mortgagee, upon the exe- 
cution of the mortgage, a sum 
sufficient to cover that propor- 
tionate amount of the taxes, spe- 
cial assessments, and fire and 


other casualty insurance pre- 
miums, referred to in Section 7 
of this Article, that the time 


elapsed from the next prior pay- 
ments of such taxes, assessments 
and premiums bears to the entire 
period from such prior payments 
to the next subsequent payments 
that come due. 


11. The mortgagor shall be 
obliged to pay only such record- 
ing fees, initial service charges, 
costs of title search and attor- 
neys’ and other fees as are ap- 
proved by the Administration. 


12. No mortgage will be ac- 
cepted for insurance unless the 
Administration is satisfied that 
the project with respect to which 
the mortgage is executed is eco- 
nomically sound. 


ARTICLE VI 
Eligible Mortgagors 

1. A mortgagor must establish 
that, after the mortgage offered 
for insurance has been executed, 
the mortgaged premises will be 
free and clear of al! liens other 
than that of such mortgage and 
the mortgagor will not have out- 
standing any other unpaid obli- 
gation contracted in connection 
with the mortgaged premises, 


2. A mortgagor must establish 
that the periodic payments re- 
quired in the mortgage submitted 
for insurance bear a proper rela- 
tion to his present and antici- 
pated income and expenses. 


3. A mortgagor must have a 
general credit standing satisfac- 
tory to the Administration. 


4. A mortgagor is not re- 
stricted as to place of residence 
and need not be the occupant of 
the property securing the mort- 
gage, and such property, if other- 
wise acceptable to the Adminis- 
trator, may be located in any 
urban community whose housing 
Standards meet the requirements 


for insurance under this title of 
mortgages on property located 


therein. 
ARTICLE VII 
Eligible Properties 


1. A mortgage to be eligible 
for insurance must be on real 
estate held in fee simple or in 
leasehold under a lease for not 
less than ninety-nine (99) years 
which is renewable, or under 
lease with a period of not less 
than fifty (50) years to run from 
the date the mortgage is exe- 
cuted. 


2. At the time a mortgage is 
insured there must be located on 
the mortgaged premises a dwell- 
ing for not more than four fami- 
lies which is used in whole or in 
part for residential purposes. 
Such dwelling may be connected 
with other dwellings by a party 
wall or otherwise. 


3. The buildings on the mort- 
gaged premises must conform 
with the standards prescribed by 
the Administration. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Premiums 


1. The mortgagee shall pay at 
the time insurance is granted a 


charges received for the insur- 
ance of any mortgage, the re- 
ceipts derived from the property 
covered by such mortgage and 
claims assigned to the Adminis- 
trator in connection therewith, 
and all earnings on the assets 
of the group account, shall be 
credited to the account of the 
group to which the _ insured 
mortgage is assigned. The prin- 
cipal of, and interest paid, and 
to be paid, on debentures issued 
in exchange for any insured 
mortgage, payments made, or to 
be made, to the mortgagee and 
the mortgagor, as provided in 
Section 204 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, and expenses incurred in 
the handling of the property cov- 
ered by the insured mortgage 
and in the collection of claims 
assigned to the Administrator in 
connection therewith, shall be 
charged to the account of the 
group to which such _ insured 
mortgage is assigned. 


4. The Administration 
also provide, 


will 
in addition to the 
several group accounts, a Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Account, the 
credit in which shall be available 
to cover charges against such 
group accounts where the amounts 
credited to such accounts are in- 





EXPLANATORY 


The Federal Housing Administration was created by “an Act to encourage 
improvement in housing standards and conditions, to provide a system of 
mutual mortgage insurance, and for other purposes," approved by the Presi- 


dent June 27, 1934, known as the "National Housing Act.” 


All the powers 


of the Federal Housing Administration are vested in a Federal Housing 
Administrator, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate, to hold office for a term of four years. 


The first three 


Titles of the National Housing Act fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Housing Administration. While divided into three Titles, the functions 
and duties of the Federal Housing Administration logically divide themselves 


into two separate and distinct programs. 


Title |, which became effective 


Aug. 10, 1934, sets forth a short-term program of housing renovation and 
modernization. Titles II and III, effective Nov. |, 1934, set forth a long-term 
program of complete home financing, the Regulations governing which are 


here printed in full. 





premium equal to that propor- 
tion of the annual premium at 
the rate set forth in Section 4 
of Article V that the number of 
days from the execution of the 
mortgage until the subsequent 
first day of July bears to the 
total number of days in the year 
in which the mortgage is exe- 
cuted, 


2. The mortgagee shall pay to 
the Administration in advance 
each first day of July subsequent 
to the execution of the mortgage, 
an annual premium at the rate 
set forth in Section 4 of Article 
Vv. Such premium shall be pay- 
able annually until ‘the insured 
mortgage is paid in full, or is 
foreclosed by the mortgagee and 
the premises transferred to the 
Administrator, as hereinafter set 
forth, or until the insurance. is 
otherwise terminated. 


3. Insured mortgages will be 
so classified into groups that the 
insured mortgages in any group 
shall involve substantially simi- 
lar risk characteristics and have 
similar maturity dates. Premium 


sufficient to cover such charges. 
General expenses of operation of 
the Administration under Title II 
of the National Housing Act may 
be allocated in the discretion of 
the Administrator among _ the 
several group accounts or charged 
to the General Reinsurance Ac- 
count, and the amount allocated 
to the Mutual Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund under Section 202 of 
the National Housing Act shall 
be credited to the General Rein- 
surance Account. 


ARTICLE IX 


Acceptance for Insurance 


Upon accepting a mortgage for 
insurance the Administration 
shall indorse the original credit 
instrument in form as follows: 


“Accepted for Insurance in ac- 
eordance with the provisions of 
the National Housing Act and 
Regulations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, dated Novem- 
ber ...., 1934.—Federal Housing 
Administrator, DF...ccccccesse ‘a 
(Authorized Agent).” 


ARTICLE X 


Rights and Duties of an Ap- 
proved Mortgagee Under 
the Insurance 


1. Whenever the credit balance 
in the group in which the in- 
sured mortgage has been as- 
signed exceeds the remaining 
unpaid principal of the insured 
mortgage and all other outstand- 
ing insured mortgages assigned 
to the same group by an amount 
equal to ten (10) percent of the 
total premium payments which 
have theretofore been credited to 
such account, the Administration 
shall pay to the mortgagee under 
the insured mortgage (whether 
such mortgage is in good stand- 
ing or not) for the benefit and 
account of the mortgagor a sum 
equal to unpaid principal of the 
insured mortgage if it were in 
good standing. Upon such pay- 
ment by the Administration the 
contract of insurance shall ter- 
minate. 


2. The mortgagee shall ac- 
cept such payment and apply it 
in satisfaction of the obligation 
of the mortgagor under the in- 
sured mortgage. If such insured 
mortgage is in good standing 
and such payment is sufficient 
to satisfy the obligation of the 
mortgagor under it in full, the 
mortgagee shall coincidently de- 
liver to the mortgagor any in- 
strument or instruments neces- 
sary or proper to discharge the 
insured mortgage. 


3. If the credit balance in the 
group account to which the in- 
sured mortgage is assigned fails 
to exceed before the first day of 
July prior to the maturity date 
of the insured mortgage the re- 
maining unpaid principal of the 
then outstanding insured mort- 
gages assigned to such group by 
an amount equal to ten (10) per- 
cent of the total premium pay- 
ments which have theretofore 
been credited to such account, 
the Administration on the first 
day of July prior to the maturity 
date of the insured mortgage 
after receipt from the mortgagee 
of the premium due on that date. 


(a) Shall transfer to the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Account, pro- 
vided for in Section 205 (b) of 
the National Housing Act, an 
amount equal to ten (10) percent 
of the total premium charges 
theretofore credited to such 
group account; and 


(ob) Shall transfer to the 
mortgagee, for the benefit and 
account of the mortgagor, such 
proportion of the credit balance 
remaining in such group account 
as the outstanding face amount 
of the insured mortgage bears to 
the total outstanding face 
amount of all insured mortgages 
assigned to such group. 

The insurance upon such mort- 
gage shall thereupon terminate 
and the mortgagee shall apply 
such payment against the prin- 
cipal of the insured mortgage. 


4. If the mortgagor pays the 
insured mortgage in full prior 
to its final maturity date, the 
mortgagee may terminate its 
rights and obligations under the 
contract of insurance by written 
notice to the Administration. The 
Administration shall thereupon 
pay over to the mortgagor such 
share of the credit balance of the 
group account of the group to 
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which the insured mortgage has 
been assigned as the Administra- 


tion shall determine to be equi- 
table and not inconsistent with 
the preservation of the solvency 
of such account and of the Mu- 
tual Mortgage Insurance Fund. 

5. The mortgagor and mort- 
gagee shall have no vested right 
in the credit balance in such 
group account, and the determi- 
nation by the Administration as 
to the amount to be paid to, or 
for the benefit of, the mortgagor 
and mortgagee under the four 


preceding sections, shall be final 
and conclusive as to all parties. 
6. The shall be 
under no duty to foreclose upon 
the mortgaged premises except 
in the event that the mortgagor 
abandons the premises, or other- 
wise leaves them unoccupied, and 


mortgagee 


is at the same time in default 
under the insured mortgage. In 
such event, the mortgagee must 
institute foreclosure proceedings 
within sixty (60) days after the 
date when the mortgaged prem- 
ises became unoccupied in order 
to secure the benefits under the 
contract of insurance, 

7. %If the mortgagee, at any 


time within thirty (30) days after 
acquiring possession of the mort- 
gaged premises by foreclosure, 
tenders to the Federal Housing 
Administrator possession of, and 
good marketable title (by quit- 
claim deed) to such premises, un- 
damaged by fire, earthquake, 
flood = or tornado, and 
(without recourse or 
any and 


assigns 
Warranty) 
all claims which it 


may 
have acquired against the mort- 
gagor as a result of the fore- 
‘losure proceedings, the Admin- 
istration shall promptly deliver 
to the mortgagee: 
(a) Debentures of the Mutual 


Mortgage Insurance Fund as set 
forth in Section 204 (b) of the 
National Housing Act, bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum, and having a total 
face value equal to the remain- 
ing amount of the principal of 
the mortgage, as defined in Sec- 
tion 204 (a) of the Act, which is 
unpaid, but not exceeding the 
principal amount that would 
have been outstanding if the 
mortgagee had commenced the 


foreclosure proceedings by which 


it acquired title to the premises, 
within ninety days of the first 
default by the mortgagor con- 
tinuing to the time of fore- 
closure; plus amounts paid by 
mortgagee for taxes and insur- 
ance accruing for the period be- 
tween the dates of default and 
institution of foreclosure  pro- 


ceedings 


(b) <A Certificate of Claim in 
accordance with Section 204 (c) 
of the National Housing Aet, 


Which shall become payable, if at 
all, upon the sale of the prem- 
ises covered by the insured mort- 
gage in accordance with Section 
204 (d) of the Act. The amount 
of such Certificate of Claim shall 
be that allowed by the Adminis- 
trator as provided in Section 


204 (e) 
ARTICLE XI 


Assignments 

l If the mortgagor convey the 
mortgaged premises, while the 
insured mortgage is still out- 
standing, the mortgagee _ shall 
not release the mortgagor from 
his obligations under the insured 
mortgage, unless such convey- 
ance is to a mortgagor approved 
by the Administration and such 
mortgagor assumes such obliga- 
tions. Upon such assumption and 
notice thereof to the Administra- 
tion, the mortgagor to whom the 
conveyance is made shall become 
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entitled to 
contract 

2. If an insured 
assigned to a 
proved by the 


the benefits of the 


of insurance. 

mortgage is 
mortgagee ap- 
Administration, 


the rights of the original mort- 
gagee under the contract of in- 
surance shall thereupon termi- 
nate, but its obligations there- 
under shall terminate only upon 
gziving written notice to the Ad- 
ministration of such assignment 
If the approved mortgagee to 
whom such assignment is made 
shall thereupon assume the obli- 


gations of the insured mortgagee, 
and within thirty (30) days there- 
after give notice to the Admin- 
istrator of such assumption, it 
shall become entitled to the 
benefits of the contract of insur- 
ance, 

3. If an insured mortgage be 
assigned to any one, other than 
an approved mortgagee; or, to an 
approved mortgagee that does 
not assume the obligations under 
the contract of insurance and 
give notice thereof to the Admin- 
istration as above set forth; or, 
upon the issuance and sale by a 
mortgagee to another (whether 
or not it be a mortgagee), of any 
participation certificate, trustee's 
certificate or any like instru- 
ment, purporting to convey title, 
or interest in the title, of any 
partial interest or benefit in an 
insured mortgage or group of in- 
sured mortgages, the contract of 
insurance shall terminate. The 
Administration shall thereupon 
pay to the mortgagor such por- 
tion, if any, of the Mutual Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund as the Ad- 
ministration in its discretion 
may deem equitable, and all 
rights of the mortgagee and 
mortgagor under the contract of 
insurance shall terminate. 


ARTICLE XIil 


Amendments 
These regulations may be 
amended by the Administration 


at any time and from 
time, in whole or in 
such amendment shall 
the insurance on any mortgage 
ulready insured, or any prospec- 
tive mortgage on which the Ad- 
ministration has made a com- 
mitment to insure. 


time to 
part, but 
not affect 


Regulations 





NOTE: covering 
Insurance of Low-cost Housing 
projects provided for in Title II 
and covering National Mortgage 


Associations provided for in Title 
III, are not included in the forego- 
ing, but the following is explana- 
tory: 


LOW-COST HOUSING 
INSURANCE 


The Administrator may also in- 
sure first mortgages, other than 
mortgages defined in Section 201 
(a) of this Title, covering prop- 
erty held by Federal or State in- 
strumentalities, private limited 
dividend corporations, or munici- 
pal corporate instrumentalities of 
one or more States, formed for 
the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for persons of low income 
which are regulated or restricted 
by law or by the Administrator 
as to rents, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, or 
methods of operation. Such mort- 
gages shall contain terms, con- 
ditions, and provisions satisfac- 
tory to the Administrator, but 
need not conform to the eligi- 
bility requirements of Section 
203. Subject to the right of the 
Administrator to impose a pre- 
mium charge in excess of, or less 
than, the amount specified for 
mortgages defined in Section 201 
(a), the provisions of Sections 


204 and 205 shall be applicable to 


mortgages insured under this 
section: Provided, That the in- 
surance with respect to any low- 
cost housing project shall not 
exceed $10,000,000. 

The Administrator will pres- 
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ently issue special regulations 
for the administration of the pro. 
visions of the foregoing Section 
207 of this Title, Preliminary 
negotiations with respect therety 
should be conducted with the Aq. 
ministrator, at Washington, D.¢ 


TITLE THREE—NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Administrator is author- 
ized to provide for the establish- 
ment of National Mortgage Asso- 
ciations, subject to rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by 
him. Any number of natural 
persons, not less than five, may 
apply for authority to establish 
a National Mortgage Association, 
and each such association shall 
have a capital stock of a par 
value of not less than $5,000,000. 
They will be authorized to con- 
duct business in any state of the 
United States or in the District 
of Columbia and to have one or 
more offices in each state or in 
the District of Columbia, one of 
which offices shall be designated 
at the time of organization as its 
principal office; and each such as- 
sociation, for the purposes of all 
actions by or against it, real, 
personal and mixed, and all suits 
of equity, shall be deemed a 
citizen of that state. Each such 
association shall have power to 
perform the usual corporate func- 
tions and do all things necessary 


and incidental to the proper 
management of its affairs and 
the proper conduct of its busi- 
ness. 

In particular, such National 
Mortgage Associations shall be 
authorized: 

(1) To purchase and sell first 
mortgages and other such first 
liens as are commonly given to 
secure advances on real estate 


held in fee simple or under lease- 
holds, under the laws of the 
State in which the real estate is 
located, together with the credit 


instruments, if any, secured 
thereby; such mortgages not to 
exceed eighty (80) percent of 


the appraised value of the prop- 
erty as of the date the mortgage 
is purchased; and, 

(2) To borrow money for such 
purposes through the issuance of 
notes, bonds, debentures, or such 
other obligations; 

3) To issue and have out- 
standing at any time notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other such 
obligations in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed (a) ten 
times the aggregate par value of 
its outstanding capital stock, and 
in no event to exceed (b) the 
current face value of mortgages 
held by it and insured under the 
provisions of this Title plus the 
amount of its cash on hand and 
on deposit and the amount of its 
investments in bonds or obliga- 
tions of, or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the 
United States. (No National 
Mortgage Association shall bor- 
row money except through the 
issuance of such notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations; 
or issue any such notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations, 
except with the approval of the 
Administrator); and, 

(4) Act as depositories of pub- 
lic monies, when so designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the same general manner as 
do national banking associations. 

Monies of any National Mort- 
gage Association not invested in 
first mortgages or other liens as 
provided above or in operating 
facilities approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, shall be kept in cash 
on hand or on deposit, or in- 
vested in bonds or other obliga- 
tions of or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the 


United States; except that each 
such association shall keep and 
maintain such reserves ag the 
Administrator shall by rules and 
regulations prescribe. 

No individual, association, part. 
nership, or corporation, except 
associations organized under this 
section, shall hereafter use the 
words “national mortgage aggp. 
ciation,” or any combination of 
such words, as the name or a 
part thereof under which he or 
it shall do business. Every indi. 
vidual, partnership, association, 
or corporation violating this 
prohibition shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be pun. 
ished by a fine of not exceeding 
$100 or imprisonment not exceed. 
ing thirty days, or both, for each 
day during which such violation 
is committed or repeated. The 
provisions of Section 5243 of the 
tevised Statutes shall not apply 
to associations created under this 
Title. ; 





First Applications 
Received 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.— 
Federal Housing Administrator 
James A. Moffett today announced 
that applications are already being 
received for approval as mortgagees 
and for insurance of mortgages 
under Title II of the National 
Housing Act. He said that it was 
significant of the support and co- 
operation which the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration may expect 
from the large banks, trust com- 
panies and other lending institu- 
tions of the country that the first 
application for approval as mort- 
gagee was that of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, said to 
be the largest trust company in 
the world. 

The first applicant for insurance 
of a mortgage was the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, of Washington, one 
of the capital’s most important 
financial institutions. 

Mr. Moffett also made public 
today the following telegram from 
Spencer D. Baldwin, president Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation : 

Congratulations on putting into 
effect, as of Nov. 1, Title II of the 
National Housing Act. This asso- 
ciation is highly appreciative of the 
supreme efforts you have gone to 
in accomplishing this almost impos- 
sible task. Recalling our conversa- 
tion of three months ago when you 
advised me that experts in the 
mortgage field had stated that if 
Title II was to become operative 
by Jan. 1 you would have accom- 
plished a great feat. In beating 
this estimate by fully two months 
you have done a great job for the 
building industry and a quick re- 
vival of business is bound to re- 
sult. 


In connection with the above 
telegram Mr. Moffett announced 
that the daily average of insure 
loans reported under Title I (for 
modernization and repairs) during 
the six days ending today was im 
excess of $400,000. This brings 
the total reported to date up te 
more than $13,000,000 in the four- 
teen weeks the Better Housing 
campaign has been under way. 


atten 
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Modernization Campaign Sweeps On 


Flashes From the Firing Line 
Show Big Gains 


WASHINGTON, ae Se Nov. 5.—‘High-lights” 
from the “progress reports” pouring into the 
offices of the Federal Housing Administration 
from all directions include the following: 

zoston has an increase of $184,000 in build- 
ing permits for September, 1934, over Sep- 
tember of last year. Building permits in 
Lynn, Mass., amounted to more than $140,000 


for September, as against an average of 
$22,500 a month during the preceding six 
months. 

Permits in Lincoln, Neb., are now being 


issued at the rate of 8 per day, whereas, two 
months ago there were only 1 or 2 a day. 
Modernization work to amount of $11,500,- 
000 is being done, or will be started in the 
near future, in California. 
In San Francisco, calls on property owners 
during the last week of October produced 


8,500 jobs, representing a total of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 worth of modernization 
work. 


Over $2,000,000 is being spent for modern- 
ization in New Jersey. 
Volunteer canvassers in Evansville, Ind., 


discovered so many immediate jobs that they 


canvass netted (first-class pledges worth 
$36,707. 

Over $200,000 worth of modernization work 
has been done or started in Syracuse, N. Y., 
according to Fred E. Norton, secretary Syra- 
cuse Chamber of Commerce, who expects mod- 
ernization expenditures to reach a total of a 
million dollars. 

The last week in October a little over 4,000 
residents were visited in Oakland, Calif., over 


a thousand jobs, amounting to more than 
$400,000 resulting. 
Canvassers have averaged better than a 


job out of every two calls in St. Joseph, Mo., 
with 4,000 jobs unearthed out of 3,852 calls. 

In St. Paul (Minn.) prospects for repairs 
and improvements are being uncovered at the 
rate of 450 a week. 

Of the first 513 borrowers from the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, there was not 
a single delinquency when the monthly pay- 
ments came due. 

The Wyoming National Bank, at Casper, 
reports that all monthly payments on hous- 
ing loans are being made promptly. 

A bank in Flint, Mich., received so many 
applications for loans that it has been com- 
pelled to withdraw advertisements until it 
can catch up on applications already re- 
ceived. 





TOTALING 





MODERNIZING LOANS NUMBER 31,424, 


Wasnineton, D. C., Nov. 5.—Figures compiled at offices of Federal 
Housing Administration at eleven o'clock this morning show that to date 
31,424 modernization loans have been made, amounting to $13,491,561. 
It should be borne in mind that these figures are as much as three weeks 
behind, inasmuch as some banks report only every four weeks, while others 
report at shorter intervals. These are the latest figures available. 


Federal Housing Administrator James A. Moffett today 
the daily average of insured loans reported under Title I 
Housing Act (for modernization and repairs), during the 
today, were in excess of $400,000, bringing the entire volume of loans 
reported to date to the total above stated ($13,491,561) for the fourteen 
weeks that the Better Housing campaign has been under way. 


Mr. Moffett further stated that industrial, building and financial leaders 
have estimated that a total of $2,000,000 daily is now being spent for 
modernization and repairs throughout the country, the greater part repre- 
senting cash secured from banks on short-term loans and from building 
and loan associations on long-term loans. 


$13,491,561 


announced that 
of the National 
six days ending 








were forced to suspend the canvass for sev- 
eral days, to catch up. 

In Minnesota nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
repair and modernization work is being 
undertaken as a result of the Better Housing 
program. 

On first day of the house-to-house canvass 
in Charleston and Greenville, S. C., a total of 
$98,000 worth of pledges for modernization 
work was obtained. 

Orange (N. J.) property 
pledged themselves to undertake 
worth of modernization work. 

An estimated amount of $90,000 worth of 
building and modernization was started in 
Tallahassee, Fla., during October. 

A half-million dollars’ worth of renovizing 
and modernization work has been begun in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The first five hours of the house-to-house 
Canvass in Quincy, Mass., netted 10 canvas- 
sers pledges for repair and modernization 
amounting to $5,795. 

In Ratan, N. M., 
ernization work amounting 
under way. 


The first day of the Kansas City 


owners have 
$200,900 


a town of 6,000, mod- 
to $23,105 is 


(Kan.) 


Sacramento (Calif.) reports a 1,000 percent 
increase in employment in the _ building 
trades this month over last. Every painter 
is employed. 


In Kent County (Ind.) every carpenter, 
plumber, painter and paperhanger is reported 
to be engaged for weeks ahead. 


A large plant in Baltimore, Md., doing es- 
sential work in connection with store mod- 
ernization, wanted to work three shifts in- 
stead of two, but a week’s advertising failed 
to find the extra men needed. 


Carpenters in Albany, N. Y. 
work than they can handle. 


report more 


In southern California more than 1,200 men 
have left relief rolls for payrolls. 


In Wichita Falls, Tex., nearly 700 men 
have already secured employment as a re- 
sult of the campaign. 

An increase of almost 50 percent in the 


volume of lumber business in Jackson, Miss., 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1934, over 
the quarter ending June 30, 1934, is reported 


by the secretary of the Mississippi Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The _ entire 
State is said to be feeling an increase as 


high as 68 percent over last year. 


Who Borrows—And What Do They 
Do With the Money? 


WasuHInctTon, D. C., Nov. 5.—“White collar” 
or clerical employees continue to represent the 
largest group of property owners utilizing the 
Government’s modernization credit plan for im- 
proving their homes, according to the latest 
analysis by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion showing occupations and purposes of bor- 
rowers. The clerical employees comprise more 
than 29 percent of the borrowers reported to 
date. 

Redecorating and improving interiors of 
homes still lead the list of “purposes of loans,” 
with new facilities for heating and exterior 
painting next in line. 

Following is the analysis of 4,509 moderniza- 
tion and repair loans, totaling $2,059,426 (aver- 
age loan $456), among many thousands offi- 
cially reported to the Federal Housing Ad- 


ministration : 
No. of Percent- 

Occupation Loans age 
Employee (clerical)....... 1,326 29.41 
Mechanics (skilled).... ‘ 607 13.46 
Business Men (sole owners) 496 11.00 
WE, ha 'e's cs aikieb-aracecaca ws 291 6.45 
Laborers (unskilled)...... 281 6.23 
Renting Rooms or Apart- 

EE iets eet ates wx Sie teg ee 222 4.92 
Professional Men ......... 222 4.92 
Corporation Officers ...... 178 3.95 
Department Heads ....... 173 3.84 
NINN, |. 5.0m: Slaecasare! erp ocean 139 3.08 

3usiness Men (partners).. 125 2.77 
WU one acaseun aaa iy 103 2.29 
Drivers and Truckmen.... 97 2.15 
re 53 1.18 
| ie RETRO RR EAR eee rR 53 1.18 
Railway Employees 43 95 
Miscellaneous ....... 40) .89 
Pr 31 .69 
er ere rer 28 -62 
Re Ws 4 6b oe eo re oe 1 .02 

$509 100.00 


Of the loans made, following are the num- 
ber of jobs and the purposes: 





Redecorating (interior)... 1,527 14.18 
I ie bc iae ang BG te ate 1,221 11.34 
Painting Outside ......... 1,182 10.97 
SI 5-5 4c: 5 witb wee nw wie 1,098 10.20 
OU i. c acaos oS wiaceiki espe 1,074 9.97 
Exterior Repairs ....:s.0. 1,036 9.62 
temodeling—General 857 7.96 

Interior Repairs ..........» 835 7.75 
Additional Rooms......... 570 5.29 
nee tere 473 4.39 
Remodeling—Bathroom ... 336 3.12 
ER er ae 314 2.92 
Remodeling Kitchen....... 202 1.88 
PEINOSTENMOOEE 6k cc seisiss 26 24 
GEES gad sue a ewe sen ewas 18 | 
10,769 100.00 


It will be observed that the number of jobs is 
more than twice the number of loans, due to 
the fact that many loans cover more than one 
job for the same owner. 


Modernizing and Repairs Stimulate 
Retail Trade 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Retail trade con- 
tinues to be stimulated with further operation of 
the Government housing campaign. Records of 
the City Building Inspector show that during 
October 150 building permits with a yaluation 
of $63,598 were issued as compared*with 103 
permits at a total valuation of $52,701 in the 
same month last year. For the first ten months 
of 1934, 1259 permits were issued at a valuation 
of $672,281 compared with 1,048 last year with 
a valuation of $437,004. 

During October 10 new houses were con- 
structed at a cost of $16,850, as compared with 
four houses for $10,535 in October of 1933. 
There is also a quickening of the trade toward 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The W. H. Schneider Lumber & Stor- 

age Co., of Canton, Ohio, has an 

impressive plant, with full-sized plan- 
ing mill in connection 





A Goop MANy DEALers have 
been making some changes in 
their plants. These changes range 
all the way from putting a few 
new bearings under the piles, to 
a general rearrangement of the 
whole shootin’ match. Always it 
is something the boss man has 
been wanting to get done; but 
his immediate reason may have 
been to keep the force busy dur- 
ing a stagnant spell, to get ready 
for more extensive trade which 
he thinks is near, to set a re- 
modeling example, to put dis- 
plays at work in silent sales- 
manship, and so on. 

Several dealers tell us they are 
using show windows and the 
like as the central factor in their 
advertising. They’re not quite 
sure just what kind of advertis- 
ing to make use of, especially 
in newspapers; and the results 
gotten by the window displays 
often give them useful leads. 
For that matter, it seems that in 
these days of repairs and small 
remodeling, the business of ac- 
tually seeing the articles does 
more to promote interest than 
any other form of publicity. 
Practically every householder 
has something in mind that he 
wants to get fixed up. If he sees 
a combination storm door, or a 
metal coal chute, or anything 





else in the list of the yard’s 
stock, it reminds him of his half- 
made plans. He’s there, in front 
of the yard; and it’s easy and 
natural for him to go in and ask 
questions about his needs. 


FENCE DISPLAY 
DOUBLED YARD SALES 


One dealer told us he had prac- 
tically doubled his sales of fence 
since he moved the stock up 
front where every farmer could 
see it. He was surprised and 
somewhat crestfallen to find that 
after all this time a good many 
farmers didn’t know he handled 
fence. The display wasn’t all of 
the story; for this dealer has 
done some personal promotion 
of fence sales. The two things, 
display and personal salesman- 
ship, make a good combination. 

Grant Kelley, of the Home 
Lumber Co., Huntington, Ind., 
was superintending the building 
of a brick fire apron between the 
mill and the storage shed. He 
had thought insurance was a lit- 
tle high, and an insurance man 
told him this apron would save 
him well over $100 a year in pre- 
miums; a saving that would 
quickly pay for the wall. Jason 
V. Ashba, of the Allen County 
Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio, got the 
same idea about his insurance; 
so he called in an inspector and 
asked him to go over the plant. 
This Allen County yard is nota- 
ble for its cleanness and order; 
a splendid fire risk. The inspec- 
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REALM of the 


Yards Being Fitted Up for the 


New Salesmanship 


tor told him that putting some 
fire barrels around in indicated 
places would save more than 
$100 a year in premiums. So 
they’re in place. They’re neatly 
painted red, and an orderly line 
of fire buckets hangs above each 
barrel. Insurance men are anxi- 
ous to reduce hazards; and 
they’re a good lot of friends for 
the retailer to cultivate. 

Henry J. Kessener, of the lum- 
ber company bearing his name, 
in LaFayette, Ind., was away 
when we called. He has been 
remodeling his office in a large 
way; putting in a big paint and 
hardware department in the 
front where the caller can’t miss 
seeing it. This company has 
never been in the red, we were 
told incidentally; and in these 
times that’s news. 


MERCHANDISE DISPLAYS 
IN ALLEY SPACE 


The Geo. T. Kocher Lumber 
Co., Lima, Ohio, makes extensive 
use of displays. The yard stands 
a little above the street level, so 
the drive dips down from the 
yard to the street. Concrete walks 
in front of the bins are carried 
out on a level; and these make 
good places to display doors and 
screens and such articles. They 
are safe from being bumped into 
by careless drivers. The com- 
pany also makes use of compart- 
ment-topped tables in the sales 
room, to contain household hard- 
ware and other small articles. 

We missed seeing our old 
friend Ed Munger, in LaFayette, 
Ind. Henry Poor is now presi- 
dent of this company, as well as 
of the big concern that bears his 
name and that is located on the 
west side. Mr. Munger, however, 
comes down to the yard every 
day, though we understand he’s 
in his 86th year. He has long 
been a factor in the lumber in- 
dustry in this city. He was a 
close friend of the late T. H. 
Garrett, of St. Louis; and the 
Realm first met Mr. Garrett, 
many years ago, in the yard of 
the Munger Lumber Corporation. 

This department has been say- 
ing something of late about the 





The alley space of this yard, Geo. 
T. Kocher Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio, 
which stands a little above the level 
of the street, is used for merchan- 


dise displays; and compartment- 
topped tables are used in the sales 
room 


-just that. 


reappearance of aggressive Sales. 
manship. It looks like a cheerfy 
sign, an evidence that the jp. 
dustry is coming out of the hole 
it crawled into and pulled in 
after it, several years ago. Byt 
some of our friends have bee, 
razzing us gently about swalloy. 
ing the discredited strong-arm 
salesmanship, hook, bait ang 
sinker. Well, we're not aware 
of having swallowed any bad. 
tasting mess, and that’s what the 
old strong-arm stuff was. I 
was a combination of self-dely. 
sion, hypnotism, misrepresenta. 
tion and general nuisance. It 
may be revived, but we hope not, 
Any time we’re sure it’s dead 
we shall refrain from sending 
flowers. 


STRONG-ARM VS. 
CREATIVE SELLING 


There might be some difficulty 
in writing a Code that would 
distinguish between strong-arm 
and creative salesmanship, but 
every working dealer knows the 
difference. The strong-arm stuff 
was all for making a sale now; 
and if it made future sales 
harder, that was something to be 
worried over tomorrow. Creative 
salesmanship never loses sight of 
tomorrow’s sales. It holds that 
the best guaranty of the future 
is getting the customer well 
served this time. It would sor- 
rowfully persuade the customer 
not to buy if the _ evidence 
showed that he would be injured 
by carrying out his plans. We 
remember hearing a well-known 
dealer, famous as a salesman, do 
A customer, whose 
imagination had rather run 
away with him, wanted to build 
a house. His savings were not 
large, and his job, while paying 
pretty well, was not any too 
secure. The dealer knew all these 
things, because it was his busi- 
ness to know them, and in a 
kindly way he told the man he'd 
better wait. “God bless you, Sir, 
you want a house, and we want 
you to have it,” he said. “We'd 
like to sell it to you. But if you 
built now, you’d have some years 
of worry, and if things went 
just a little wrong you might 
lose your investment and all 
your savings. We don’t want 
either of us to lose. So you save a 
little more money, just as though 
you were actually paying out on 
the mortgage, and then come 
back to see us.” The man went 
away a friend of the dealer, and, 
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Silent Salesmanship in the Repair Trade 
— Savings on Insurance — Creative 


Policies —- Government in 


while we haven’t followed this 
particular case, it’s an easy 
guess that the prospect feels 
even more kindly now than he 
did then. 

There’s not much occasion at 
present to persuade people not 
to buy, but there may be such 
occasions before the world is 
much older. Creative salesman- 
ship now hunts up the prospect, 
understands his problem, advises 
him how to do what he wants to 
do, gets the best for him out of 
his investment. 


FINE REPUTATION BRINGS 
CUSTOMERS BACK 


While we happen to have men- 
tioned several young dealers 
who are making their reputa- 
tions, as dealers who are work- 
ing hard at the emerging sales- 
manship, they are far from 
being the only ones. Plenty of 
long-established dealers are do- 
ing it. They may use somewhat 
different means. They have the 
benefit of long reputations for 
fair and intelligent dealing be- 
hind them, and this momentum 
is of incalculable value. 

Several dealers in other towns 
happen to mention F. K. Frank- 
enberger, of the Mansfield Lum- 
ber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, as this 
kind of dealer. We met Mr. 
Frankenberger briefly one after- 
noon, but of course he talked of 
general conditions and other ob- 
jective matters and made no 
mention of his personal business 
reputation. But his friends were 
not so modest for him. ‘People 
trust his judgment in their own 
affairs,’ one lumberman said. 
“They come back to him, year 
after year, in big jobs and little. 
It’s not only householders and 
the occasional buyer, but con- 
tractors as well. If he says a 
thing is so, it is so.” That’s a 
nice thing for a competitor to 
Say. It’s a fine basis upon 
which to build a sales technique 
and a continuing business. E. S. 
Nail, widely known lumberman 
and lumber insurance executive, 
is president of this company, but 
we understand he is not now 
especially active in the yard. 

The Home Materials Co. is 
another Mansfield yard; but 
there were only yard men and 
clerks around when we called. 
We noticed the posters of Curtis 
houses prominently displayed— 
most attractive affairs that, 
when building money gets to cir- 
culating more freely, should help 


Business 


in stimulating and guiding sales. 
A. A. Houck, of the Bartlett 
Lumber Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
a display of odd and special ma- 
terial arranged under cover just 
inside the main gate. If we re- 
member correctly, each piece is 
priced plainly with a tag. Many 
people with some small repair- 
ing to do look these things over, 
measure them and make their 
own sales. Mr. Houck said a 
threatened steel strike rather 
closed the damper some time 
ago, adding to the expected mid- 
summer quietness. But sales 
eventually picked up. This yard 
makes much of its paint line. 


THIS “"HOT-AXLE" YARD 
DELIVERS PROMPTLY 


Phil. J. Bernower’s “Hot Axle” 
Lumber Yard (a new phrase in 
our experience to describe 
prompt deliveries) is near by. 
Robert E. O’Brien, the manager, 
was out making a sale. This 
yard has a shed that probably is 
a characteristic product of a 
steel city. Its big umbrella roof 
is of steel construction, under 
which piles can be located al- 
most as though out of doors, but 
of course they’re sheltered from 
sun and weather. 

M. R. Schneider, of the W. H. 
Schneider Lumber & Storage Co., 
Canton, also was away when we 
called. This is a big concern, 
with a full-sized planing mill in 
connection. A most impressive 
plant. 

Edw. Williams, of the Harvey 
Loehr Lumber Co., rather smiled 
when we referred to Canton as a 
“steel city,” and asked us if by 
chance we were referring to the 
behavior of the local bankers. 
We don’t know these men of 
cash and credit or what they’ve 
been doing. But we did hear 
rumors of banking difficulties 
that didn’t do the lumber in- 
dustry any good. For one rea- 
son or another, the bankers of 
many places have gotten prom- 
inent these last few seasons. 

“Business is showing improve- 
ment,” Mr. Williams said, “and 
for the most part this improve- 
ment is the product of local ef- 
forts and local strength. I'd 
rather have it that way. I'd 
rather have a reasonable im- 





Office of Henry J. Kessener Lumber 

Co., at LaFayette, Ind. This concern 

has a fine record for these times, 
never having been "in the red" 


provement that we made our- 


selves, than to see a bigger 
increase that depended upon out- 
side help or management. If we 
do it ourselves, we know how it’s 
done, and we can probably keep 
it going. If other factors do it, 
those outsiders may get tired or 
change their minds. And then 
where are we? Probably wish- 
ing we’d depended on our own 
efforts. Public works or Govern- 
ment doles may have their uses 
in an emergency, but it’s safer 
to denend on business that has 
a local foundation.” 

Our good friend G. H. Walker, 
of the Walker Lumber Co., Can- 
ton, said that ’34 started pretty 
well, but overdid the midsummer 
vacation idea. Business was im: 
proving, and he had considerable 
hope for better things in the fail 


and winter and next year. 
There’s a vast amount of poten- 
tial business that will come 


eventually. But dealers are get- 
ting weary of comforting them- 
selves with the fact that people 
would buy if they had the 
money. They’re right where they 
were, wondering about that elu- 
sive cash. 


THINKING EARNESTLY 
ABOUT PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Walker came originally 
from Iowa, and had many ques- 
tions to ask about the Hawkeye 
State—a Commonwealth that 
had the highly unusual experi- 
ence of getting socked with a 
corner of the drouth. 

Like many of our friends, Mr. 
Walker was thinking much 
about public affairs in general. 
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Truck of the Henry J. Kessener Lum- 
ber Co., LaFayette, Ind., bearing pic- 
ture of house on side 





That’s to be expected, for; under 
the circumstances, public affairs 
have an unusual impact upon 
the tides of commerce, and pub- 
lic leaders have invested prom- 
ises in the situation. This de- 
partment knows no politics—not 
at least officially as a depart- 
ment. It’s hard enough to keep 
our eye on retailing methods 
and our finger on the pulse of 
trade. But this intense interest 
in the progress of government is 
hardly political in the partisan 
sense. No doubt a few die-hard 
politicians in the Republican 
camp wouldn’t like anything the 
party in power did, even if it 
was good. But we find few of 
that kind. 

About the time these lines get 
into print, the question of regi- 
mentation and regulation of 
business will have been thought 
over and in a manner decided 
by the voters, at least for the 
moment. It’s something rather 
new in partisan politics, al- 
though this country has a long 
record of regulation and limita- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a classic example 
of regulation by law and by the 
agencies set up by law. But 
never before has anything so 
drastic as “planned economy” 
been tried. 

It seems to us a hopeful sign 
that so many business men are 
thinking so earnestly about the 
whole matter, for it is terribly 
important and ought to have the 
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fullest and clearest thought of 
every business man. Apparently 
it’s getting that thought. While 
we don’t introduce the subject, 
many lumbermen have brought 
it up, and it seems clear that 
the implications are well under- 


stood, in our industry. If this 
great new system of control is 


approved and continued, lumber- 
men at least will understand its 
general import. Some lumber- 
men approve it, on the ground 
that business has become so in- 
terdependent and closely allied 


Demonstrating Value of Modernization 


“Watch me grow young and beau- 
invitation 
Wichita’s 

40-year 


tiful”’—is the intriguing 


posted on one side of 


Demonstration House, a 
old cottage now being modernized 
demonstration of 


be done in the 


as a_ practical 


what can way of 
restoring economic and living val- 
that 
dilapidated and obsolete. 


become 
Another 


ues to homes have 


sign on the old house reads: 


“IT am old, but don’t you cry, 
‘ll be renovized by and by.” 
The three photographs repro- 


duced on this page give a good idea 


of the rundown and “discouraged” 


appearance of this old house, both 


as to exterior and interior, as it 


was being jacked up preparatory 


from its original site 


Wichita 


location at the 


for removal 
at Second 
a very 


and strects to 
prominent 
junction of ‘Highways Nos. 54 and 
81, near the 
Both 


traveled 


downtown district. 


thoroughfares are heavily 


No. 81 
considered the busiest in the State. 


Highway being 
Floodlights illuminate the structure 
at night, so that all who pass, what- 


ever the time of day or night, are 


confronted with this object lesson 
in the art of “making old homes 
new.” 

This demonstration of home 


sponsored by the 
Savings & 


modernizing is 
Wichita 


Association, 


Federal Loan 


a certification to that 
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that no one line can be good 
unless the general fabric is 
sound. This, as they see it, in- 


volves general oversight and con- 
trol, and the Government is the 
only institution getting its au- 
thority and power directly from 
the people. : 


CAN REGIMENTATION 
BE EFFICIENT? 


Mr. Walker makes no secret 
of the fact that he does not be- 
lieve regimentation can be effi- 
cient. The success or failure of 


effect being posted on the building 
in the form of a sign reading: 
“Wichita’s demonstration house, 
sponsored by Wichita Federal Sav- 
& Loan Association, Ralph 
M. Cauthorn, president; a_ thrift 
institution for thrifty people; your 


ings 


money invested with us will be 
used to improve Wichita.” 

By his initiative, energy and 
enthusiasm, Mr. Cauthorn has 


been, in a very large measure, re- 
sponsible for the materialization of 
this project, securing the hearty 








business, as he sees it, must 
come from a multitude of small 
tactors that are created by indi- 
vidual business men; and a 
super-control, reaching into the 
details of commerce, is likely to 
destrey these factors without 
offering anything of equal value 
in their place. Business lies 
close to the earth and to human 
nature; and, if a more artificial 
foundation is put under it, there 
can be little certainty that this 
foundation will not be shifted. 
Such shifts throw individual 


co-operation of all concerns and 
individuals interested in the build- 
ing industry in Wichita, as well as 
of public spirited citizens in gen- 
eral. As a well known lumberman 
—W. A. Stippich, of the Stippich 
Lumber Co.—expressed it to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“A great deal of credit is due 
Ralph M. Cauthorn, of the Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, not 
only for his financial assistance but 
for his efficient efforts in keeping 
the project moving at top speed.” 





This interior doesn’t look very inviting 


but wait until the Wichita 


(Kan.) modernizers have finished their job 


Front view of 40-year-old cottage in Wichita, Kan., now being modern- 


ized as a feature of that city’s Better Housing campaign 


hi 


i 


Rear view of same cottage, in the modernizing of which all building 
industry interests of Wichita, Kan., are co-operating 
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plans and policies out of line, 

Well, in brief, that’s the line. 
up we hear rather constantly 
these days. It has its place jy 
business discussion, for Probably 
nothing else within the range of 
human control has so large , 
bearing upon the future of busi. 
ness. We have confidence enough 
in the judgment of the People 
and in their capacity to appraig 
methods and systems to beliey, 
that eventually they'll find th 
right answer. And that answer 
It’s your turn to talk. 


It is hardly necessary to say tha 
all the lumber and building ‘mate. 
rial firms in Wichita are support. 
ing the enterprise; and organized 
labor is supplying all the skilled 
workmen required. In other words 
it is a case of 100 percent co-oper- 
ation on the part of all concerned, 

All materials and labor, includ. 
ing moving of the house, being 
donated, the bill of expenses con- 
nected with the project has been 
almost nothing. After the work of 
modernization has been completed 
and the rejuvenated home has been 
thoroughly inspected by the public, 
it will be sold to the highest bidder 
and the net proceeds will be 
divided among the Labor Temple, 
the Community Chest and_ the 
building fund of the Wichita Art 
Museum. 

Among the organizations and in- 
dividuals that have generously con- 
tributed to carrying out this proj- 
ect, in addition to Mr. Cauthorn 
and the Wichita Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, special men- 
tion should be made of the officials 
and members of the Wichita Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and of 
Overend and Boucher, architects; 
and Willis G. Tandy, house mover, 
who successfully brought the old 
cottage from its former location at 
Second and Wichita streets to the 
demonstration site. 
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An Effective Coal Display 


The South Side Lumber & Fuel Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has remodeled its office exten- 
sively to add the power of displays to the other 
selling effort. Coal is a comparatively new item 
in the business, and to call attention of visitors 
to the fact that the company does handle coal 
a clever display has been arranged where no 
one entering the office can miss seeing it. A 





This display in office of a Michigan dealer tells 
all who enter that coal is handled and reminds 
them to place their orders 


lawn table has been placed against a pillar and 
a back screen of ‘trellis strips has been built. 
On the table a pyramid of coal, brushed clean 
of dust, has been built. On the top is placed 
a miner’s cap and lamp. Peter J. Kreling, of 
the company, told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that the display has attracted 
much attention; and in his opinion it has been 
an effective means of. informing all who enter 
the office that the company is prepared to take 
care of their coal needs. 





Its policy of maintaining a complete variety 
of stock regardless of lack of volume demand 
on some items has greatly aided the Biggs 
Lumber Co., Canon City, Colo., in continuing 
to get a substantial trade during the lean years. 
Not a single size or material carried during the 
best times has been discontinued. The company, 
however, has reduced its investment about one- 
third by reducing the quantities carried in prac- 
tically all lines. 


“So called odd items have been among our 
best sellers in the last few years,” says W. E. 
ray, yard manager. “With building practi- 
cally at a standstill during the last few years 
No. 1 common dimension has been rather a 
drug on the market. The repair trade hasn’t 
been in this line. Most of it has come in odd 
sizes. We've also found that there are two 
extremes in quality for the repair business. 
Most people are using very cheap lumber for 
inside work and very good stock for finish. 


In many cases, finish materials sold for re- 
pairs have been in price brackets higher than 
for new houses when building was at the peak. 
The reason is that contractors built a lot of 
cheap houses during boom times. People who 
are making repairs are doing the work for 
themselves and want real quality. 

“We feel that it’s a lot better to stock every 
item and have less of all of them than to con- 
centrate on any certain numbers and eliminate 
others. It’s impossible to tell exactly where 
demand will lie. If one item is dropped it’s 
likely to be the very one for which a sub- 
stantial order comes in. But it’s seldom that 
a run on a certain item or size of material is 
heavy enough to clean up even a moderate 
stock, 

“Our plan is to watch all stock carefully and 
really know what is moving. With this knowl- 
edge we can fill in in plenty of time to meet 
all demands.” 


A Fixture for Booklets 


All advertising and sales literature is con- 
solidated in a single handy fixture at the 
Boulder Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo. More 
than 50 different items of printed matter are 
shown. 

“The arrangement has proved a real sales 
help,” says Manager F. J. Brady. “The 
amount of literature we distribute has mul- 
tiplied several times since we put in the fix- 
ture. The contents are handy to get at, and 
consolidated in this way the display attracts 
more attention than ever before. When peo- 
ple have to wait a little for service the first 
thing they do is to step over to the literature 
case, and usually they leave with several 
pieces. The material never becomes mislaid, 
and every piece is protected from dust and 
dirt.” 

The fixture is located at the very front of 
the office, just beside the main entrance. 
People can hardly help seeing it the first 
thing as they enter. It consists of seven 
stepped levels, each of which is divided into 
a number of compartments for different 
sized pieces. The heights of the shelves vary 
to permit the use of material of all sizes. 
The fixture is pyramid-shaped, with steps on 
all four sides. The whole thing was built at 
a very small cost—right in the yard. The 
frame is of light wood and the surface ma- 
terial is Presdwood. 

“The printed sales-helps furnished by man- 
ufacturers,” said Mr. Brady, “are really 
worth a lot of money to any lumberman if 
he will use them properly. Our trouble had 
been to get the material into the hands of 
the people who are really interested. This 





fixture has helped a lot in accomplishing that 
object.” 








Put ''Loafer'’ Fences to Work 


“Some retail lumber yard proprietors are 
passing up a good bet in the way of publicity,” 
remarked F. Charles Metz, manager East Den- 
ver Lumber Co., 3812 Brighton Boulevard, 
Denver, Colo., to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative. ‘We did for awhile, but awoke 
to the fact that the fence around our yard 
should be made to work for us as a salesman. 
We acted on the idea and have reaped results.” 

Hundreds of people pass this yard each day 
and have their attention attracted by the way 
this lumber company has made use of its yard 
fence. The accompanying photograph shows a 
section of the fence which has been transformed 


. of 


“Modern Homes” 


Mil) Work Insulation 







Others would pay to paint their ads on your 
fence—why not put your own there? 


into a sales aid. The house, as well as the 
wording, appearing on the fence is painted in 
bright colors on a background of white. The 
combination is pleasing to the eye. 

“Do not, however, stop with painting your 
fence to advertise your business,’ advised Mr. 
Metz. “Change the sign arrangement occa- 
sionally to do away with sameness—people get 
tired of looking at the same thing all the time. 
Then see that the fence is kept freshly painted, 
for if it is allowed to get shabby you are hurt- 
ing rather than helping your business. 


"Blue Diamond" Yard Gets 
Beauty Treatment 


“Here’s a real lumber yard,” said the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative to himself re- 
cently, as his car came to a stop in front of the 
uptodate plant of the Blue Diamond Lumber & 
Coal Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. Accordingly 
the camera was aimed for a shot, the result of 
which is here shown. A. E. Laird, president of 
this concern, believes that a lumberman should 
practice what he preaches. Accordingly, not 
long ago the entire plant was given a coat of 
aluminum paint, with trimmings in black—a 
most attractive combination. Mr. Laird has 
been a regular reader 
of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for many years. 








People judge a concern 
largely by the appear- 
ance of its place of 
business. Neat, attrac- 
tive premises inspire 
confidence and respect. 
Realizing all this Mr. 
Laird decided that paint- 
ing his yard buildings 
would be a fine invest- 
ment—and acted ac- 
cordingly 
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Firm Declares Its Policy— 
A Unique Contest 


We have a jittery feeling whenever in rif- 
fling over the morning mail we turn up a long 
envelope post-marked “Alexandria Bay, N. Y.,” 
and pull out one of those mimeographed bulle- 
tins which the Alexandria Bay Lumber Co. 
sends out monthly to its local constituency and 
a few outsiders, under the title “Mill Ends.” 
That’s because of the certainty, born of ex- 
perience, that if we don’t read it we'll miss 
something worth while; and that if we do— 
well, there very likely will be “another Alexan- 
dria Bay story” in the Round Table. 

Not that we don’t like these Alexandria Bay 
people, because we do. They’re long-time sub- 
scribers, which in itself merits our esteem. 
More than that, they are live merchandisers, 
and know how to speak the language of the 
people they serve. So editorial fear of overly- 
frequent mention of a single firm gives way to 
our sense of news-value as without further apol- 
ogy we proceed to “lift” from the November 
issue of the aforesaid bulletin a couple of 
“stories” that seem worth passing along to the 
readers of this department. ; 

The first of these deals with a statement of 
the company’s business policy which heads the 
first page of the bulletin and is typed in red 
for emphasis. This candid and concise state- 
ment of principles is a model pronouncement 
of its kind, and can not help but create a favor- 
able impression. It reads as follows: 


OUR BUSINESS POLICY 


“Mill Ends” is not a newspaver or a maga- 
zine. It has no paid subscriptions, It is an 
advertising medium for the Alexandria Bay 
Lumber Co. So we feel we have the right to 
our ethics, and since we do 
thus so seldom we know you will not accuse 
us of writing just to “toot our horn” but 
will accept the following as an_ honest, 
straightforward statement of our policies. 

In the first place, we are in business to 
make a profit. We do not sell at a price be- 
low what we consider a fair margin to meet 
competition. Every buyer gets the same 
price. We see no differeice in the value of 
a dollar because Mr. A gives it to us for 
material or service. A dollar always buys as 
much from us. We don’t care who owns it. 
Our prices are posted in the office and on 
every bin of material in our warehouse. 

In the second place, if we can’t grant you 
credit we will tell you so, plainly, when the 


state business 


sale is made. We don’t sell you on credit 
and then “hound you to death” until you 
pay. 

In the third place, we make good every 


defective article or piece of material we sell. 





In the 
sometimes 
correct them, because when a man pays for 


fourth 
make 


place, we are 
mistakes, but 


human. We 
we always 


the right that 
to. 

Finally, we give just as much attention to 
delivery and quality of material in the small 
order as the large one. We appreciate every 
order and we think we show our apprecia- 
tion by the service and courtesy we always 
try to extend to every buyer. 


The “story” from the same source 
describes an interesting contest now under way, 
based on a sort of “intelligence test,” as fol- 
lows: 


thing is what he is entitled 


second 
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WHO CAN ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS CORRECTLY? 


1. Name the only street in our village that 
has the same name as a foreign country. 

2. What is the name of the boat owned by 
the Alexandria Bay Lumber Co.? 

3. What is the trade name of our large 
delivery truck? 

4. Who intends to paint his house next 
spring? ; 

5. Who needs to shingle his house? 

6. Who is president of the Alexandria Bay 
Lumber Co.? 

7. What is the phone number of the Alex- 
andria Bay Lumber Co.? 

8. Name five articles which 
end with the letter “e’’. 

Just write your answer to each of these 
questions in the blank space following each 
question. Cut out and leave at our office on 
or before Dec. 15. To each person who sub- 
mits a correct answer to every question we 


will give a milk ticket good for two quarts 
of milk, 


we sell that 





New Florida Yard Reports 
Good Business 


PANAMA Clty, FLaA., Nov. 5.—There appears 
on this page a cut showing the new yard of the 
Philp & Moorman Lumber Co., located here. 
which was opened for business Oct. 14. The 
new yard is located on First Street, which is 
the Gulf Highway, running close to the Gulf of 
Mexico from St. Petersburg and Tampa to 
Pensacola, a distance of about 700 miles. 

The building, fronting on First Street, is 117 
feet long. On each side of the driveway are 
rooms—the office on one side, and show room 
for paints and builders’ hardware on the other. 
The remainder of the shed contains 16 bins 
(each 8 feet wide, 8 feet high, and 20 feet long) 
on the ground floor, and the same number on 
the second floor, providing storage for about 
150,000 feet of lumber. The loft space over the 
office and storeroom is utilized for bins for 
molding, insulation and wallboard, sash and 
doors etc. 

The rear of the shed parallels the railroad, 
so that material from freight cars can be un- 
loaded direct into the building. Space is pro- 
vided for about five cars of cement, lime, 
plaster, roofing etc. 

George J. Philp, president of the company, 
says that, while not a big plant, it is con- 
venient and can be operated with minimum over- 
head. Being located in a section where there 
are numerous yellow pine mills, the lumber 
stock, such as siding, flooring, molding and 
trim, is brought from these mills by truck, leav- 
ing only the building supplies stock, such as 
cement, lime, plaster, roofing, 
etc., to come in by rail. 

Mr. Philp tells the AMERICAN 





New retail plant of the 
Philp & Moorman 
Lumber Co., located at 
Panama City, Fla. a 
young but growing port 
on St. Andrew’s Bay. 
The plant is conveni- 
ently planned for op- 
erating with minimum 
of overhead. 





LUMBERMAN that the new 
yard’s first week of business was 
very satisfactory, and justifies, he says, the be- 
lief of all residents that Panama City is only 
beginning to develop, and that it will in time 
be one of the leading ports on the Gulf. Located 
in St. Andrew’s Bay, it is now four years old. 
The Government has just completed a channel 
through the peninsula, which makes the sea 
lane in the Gulf about twenty minutes from the 
Philp & Moorman Lumber Co.’s dock. 

Here also is located the Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration, operating what is said to be the larg- 
est paper plant in the United States making 
paper from southern pine logs. Most of its out- 
put is exported. 
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Retailer Has Interesting Relic of 


Other Days 


Here is seen practically a complete sawmill 
All that is needed to operate it is a hand 
through the ring at the top, a saw pit, a | 
and a couple of men with strong backs an4 
a desire to keep that school-boy figure, A 
season on the business end of this device jg 
quite certain to bring the noblest paunch within 
due bounds. 

The man displaying the saw is Samuel J 
Lewis, of the Lewis Bros. Lumber Co., Lima 
Ohio. Mr. Lewis, who travels. quite a bit ig 


i 
a 
; 








Samuel J. Lewis, of Lewis Bros. Lumber Co., 
Lima, Ohio, holding a 90-year-old whipsaw 
which he discovered and purchased in Arkansas 


the South, discovered this heroic tool in Ar- 
kansas. Brought from England 90 years or 
more ago it was used for many years to whip- 
saw lumber by hand. The log was squared, 
placed on a frame or over a pit and marked 
off. Then two men started in at one end 
and sawed a board out by hand. It took con- 
siderable skill, both in handling the saw and 
in filing it, to keep the resulting boards from 
swelling out at places like a bullsnake that 
has swallowed a rabbit. Although the use of 
emery wheels in saw-gumming came along after 
this old tool was retired, the old mechanics 
evidently used a round file for finishing off the 
tooth at the bottom of the notch. 

_Mr. Lewis keeps this antique on display in 
his office. It belongs in the era with the broad 
ax and the adz in squaring timbers; though 
these latter tools apparently remained in use 
after boards were sawed by a sash saw pulled 
by a water wheel. In any event it illustrates 
how far the mechanics of lumber manufacture 
have advanced in 90 years. 


“New Salesmanship" Required 
for Electrical Appliances 


“Success for the lumber dealer in handling 
electrical appliances hinges on one thing, in our 
experience,” declared James Counter, Counter 
Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo., a concern which 
has made a splendid showing with electric re- 
frigerators and washing machines; “the lumber 
dealer must learn an entirely new kind of sales- 
manship. 

“We were interested in electrical appliances, 
because we have a lumber store occupying a 
business-section location, and to fill out on our 
investment a specialty line seemed necessary. 
We had the floor space and display windows, 
and were located conveniently for the public. 

“We soon found, however, that we couldn't 
sell electrical appliances the way we had sold 
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jumber, paint and builders’ hardware. We had 
to have a more high-powered type of salesman- 
ship, be able to talk our products and to answer 
objections, and to size up the individual pros- 
ct during a conversation which might run to 
hour and a half or more. The issue might 
be decided even then; later visits often were 
necessary. We had to learn the psychology of 
the housewife, something the average lumber 
dealer, I am convinced, doesn’t know very much 
OF ens personally undertaken a good share 
of our appliance selling, and it has been an 


an 
not 
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education. The benefits work two ways—first, 
we learn to sell electrical appliances; next, we 
apply what we have learned to selling building 
materials, and so do the latter job more skil- 
fully.” 

The Counter company has found that its years 
of dealing with the community in building ma- 
terials have created a great number of old cus- 
tomers who have confidence in it, and who, pro- 
vided the sales person really knows and can 
talk electrical appliances, are favorably disposed 
to making their purchases of these goods there. 

“Servicing appliances is not difficult; credits 


29 


give no difficulty, provided sales are made with 
ordinary care; electrical appliances contribute 
to a lumber business, provided the dealer and 
his help can master the salesmanship required,” 
concluded Mr. Counter. 

—_—_—_—_—__— 

FirES FROM defective wiring are frequent but 
preventable. Electric light and power wiring 
should be installed in conduits in standard man- 
ner with metal fuse and switch boxes having 
metal covers. All work should be done by 
competent electricians and in accordance with 
the electrical code. 





BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Dedicated to Home Lovers 


A notable and timely contribution to the re- 
vival of home building and home modernization 
has been made by the Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.), of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., in the publication of 
a large brochure, dedicated “To home lovers 
who want beauty without extra cost.” Natur- 
ally, the use of Creo-Dipt stained shingles for 
roofs and side walls is advocated, but this book- 
let is much more than mere advertising litera- 
ture. Indeed, the photographs of beautiful 
homes, reproduced in generous size and full 
colors, classify it as a work of art, to be treas- 
ured by all home lovers. Both new and mod- 
ernized homes are shown, and perusal of the 
booklet can hardly help leaving in the mind of 
a reader the conviction that a good home is 
about the most desirable possession a man can 
have, and that the above company’s product 
ranks high among the quality materials that 
help to make homes beautiful and durable. 





A Metallic Insulation Product 


How the use of Metallation in the attic keeps 
heat out of the home in summer, and keeps heat 
inside during the winter, is explained and il- 
lustrated in a brochure of striking beauty enti- 
tled “Amazing Scientific Discovery!” This 
booklet is appropriately enclosed “between two 
flashes of silver”; in other words, between cov- 
ers that simulate the mirror-like metal insula- 
tion described. It shows how the householder 
can “metallate” his attic and thus insulate his 
home at very moderate cost. 

This product, made by the Reynolds Metals 
Co., 19 Rector Street, New York, is a very 
thin sheet with highly polished metal surface, 
which throws back the heat rays as a mirror 
throws back light. Without going into a sci- 
entific dissertation, it is claimed to have the 
same insulating efficiency as twenty inches of 
concrete. It is being used by the United States 
Government for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Subsistence Homestead Bureau, and army 
and navy stations. Though not an experiment, 
having been thoroughly proved and tested in 
the uses above enumerated, as well as on some 
of the latest battleships and trains and in nu- 
merous fine residences, it is a comparatively 
recent development and therefore claims the 
interest of uptodate dealers. 





A Handy Manual for Estimating 


How would you like to have available a 
manual that would enable you to give a pros- 
pect an accurate estimate on his job on your 
first call; and how would you like also to get 
your complete bill of material for any remodel- 
ing job by simply consulting the same manual ? 
Such a guide is now available—published by 
Johns-Manville as an aid for its dealers and 
contractors throughout the country. 

_ The amazing thing about this guide, which 
is a result of months of careful research, is 
that it will perform in any market: It has prac- 
tical use regardless of local material and labor 
cost by the application of a simple formula, and 
allows an ample and fair margin of profit. 
Subsequent changes in material and labor are 


also provided for. Only a minute is required 
to turn to the proper page, look up the unit 
size wanted and arrive at the total price. 

The guide is divided into eight sections, cov- 
ering: General information; insulating board; 
hard, panel and flex board; miscellaneous; 
doors, base and wood trimming; home insula- 
tion; asbestos wainscoting ; and asphalt shingles 
and siding. Under each of these general divi- 
sions there are tables showing the installed 
selling price for any amount of the materials 
used on any size job. 

Further details regarding this exceedingly 
useful ‘manual and how it may be obtained may 
be had by addressing Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York. 


New Non-Recourse Financing Plan 


The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has just announced a new Non-Recourse 
Finance Plan, having the broad and liberal fea- 
tures of the old plan, but at Government rates. 
As the official announcement points out, dealers 
now have the opportunity to sell repair and 
modernizing jobs at the Government rate set 
up by the National Housing Act, with no obli- 
gation as to recourse. A folder explaining the 
plan in detail, with examples and ready refer- 
ence tables, has been prepared, and may be had 
by building material dealers by addressing the 
company at its New York office. 





"Restful Flooring’"—A New Product 


Foot-comfort, plus beauty, resistance to dust 
and moisture, and ease and economy of installa- 
tion, are some of the strong “talking points” 
pertaining to a new product recently put on the 
market under the descriptive trade-name of 
Homasote Restful Flooring—sloganized by the 
manufacturer as “The Flooring You’ve Always 
Wanted.” 

This flooring is made by the Agasote Mill- 
board Co.. Trenton, N. J., and is being sold 
through retail lumber dealers. It is described 
as‘ “a triple combination floor, combining a fin- 
ished top flooring, a linoleum or rubber top 
covering, insulation and sound-absorher.” This 
makes a resilient flooring that “lightens the 
foot-wearv hours spent in the working parts of 
the home.” It is especially adanted for kitchens, 
recreation and game rooms, libraries or dens. 
although its adaptability is by no means limited 
to those uses. 

A second strong selling point is its beauty, 
which can not be adequately expressed in 
printed words. but is well shown in a beautiful 
folder in which are reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity samples of the various types and colors 
in which this product comes. 

The Agasote company is arranging for elab- 
orate displavs of this new flooring at the prin- 
cipal retail lumbermen’s conventions this winter, 
especially those of the Northeastern and North- 
western associations. However. it is not nec- 
essarv for dealers to wait until then to familiar- 
ize themselves with this new merchandisine op- 
portunity, as the beautifully illustrated litera- 
ture very adequately visualizes and describes its 
distinctive characteristics. 





New Dealer Literature Ready 


At the second annual sales convention held 
at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 
5 and 6, under the auspices of the Standard 
Lime & Stone Co., with headquarters in that 
city, there were in attendance 75 licensed con- 
tractors, in addition to the company’s own sales 
force and other representatives. Capitol Rock 
Wool home insulation, manufactured by this 
concern, was reported as enjoying wide dis- 
tribution and increasing sales. Plans were an- 
nounced for new merchandising displays and 
sales literature being prepared for the winter 
season. New dealer literature for consumer dis- 
tribution is now ready, the pieces available 
being entitled: (1) “What’s All This About 
Home Insulation?” (2) “Break the Chains of 
Your One Room Prison.” (3) “Here’s the 
Absolute Cure.” (4) “Why Is One Roof Snow 
Covered?” (5) “Here’s the Inside Story.” 

Complete information concerning Capitol 
Rock Wool will be supplied dealers upon re- 
quest addressed to the Standard Lime & Stone 
Co., 2004 First National Bank Building, Balti- 


more, Md. 
—_—_—_——— 


A Brochure of Practical Value 


Particularly timely in these days, when both 
modernization and new construction of homes 
are being stimulated through the provisions of 
the National Housing Act, is a beautiful bro- 
chure recently issued by the United States Gyp- 
sum Co., 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Its purpose is to show—largely by illustra- 
tions—the use of Weatherwood Insulating 
Board and Tile as an interior finish. Many 
reproductions, in natural colors, of these prod- 
ucts installed in interiors make the book an 
exceedingly valuable source of ideas which ma- 
terial dealers, architects and contractors can 
make effective use of in selling their clients. 

f special interest are several pages of repro- 
ductions of actual photographs showing how 
Weatherwood Building Board in the standard 
4-foot width is grooved to produce a plank 
effect. 

The editor of this department believes that 
a lumber dealer or other person connected with 
the building industry could hardly spend an 
hour or two to better advantage than by inten- 
sive study of this brochure with a view to 
assimilating and applying, in his contacts with 
modernizing and construction prospects, some 
of the many good ideas for the finishing of 
homes and other interiors that are illustrated 
and described therein. 





West Virginia Mill Increases 
Wages 


Battrmore, Nov. 5.—Nearly a thousand em- 
ployees of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., who have been on a strike for three months, 
are back at work in Richwood, W. Va., under 
an agreement to receive an increase of 3.5 cents 
an hour. The raise is to become effective on 
Dec. 1. The men had demanded 50 cents an 
hour. Under a Code provision they are as- 
sured of not less than 40 hours’ work each 
week until Jan. 1, 1935. 
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Influence of Trucks and Tractors 


By F. C. Baker, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 


Our organization has watched and studied with a great deal of inter- 
est the development and evolution of the use of trucks and tractors in 


the logging industry. 


In an effort to choose equipment to fit our own 


peculiar needs, we have been slow to throw ourselves enthusiastically 


into truck and tractor methods. 


However, our plans for the future do 


include the use of this equipment as fast as it is developed to form a 
real competitor to that which we already have. 


As I see it, the use of “cat” 
and truck logging has been devel- 


oped only as far as the needs 
of seasonal operations. Small 
tracts, partial burns, uneven 
aged stands where tree selec- 


tion may be practiced and where 
the topography is in sympathy 
with the method, is the present 
scene of “cat,” arch and truck- 
ing activities. A country road 
or State highway seems to be 
necessary to the success of the 
majority of the truck and “cat” 
loggers. True, it is possible that 
the uses will spread to the more 
vast and heavy stands of timber. 
Some of our friends in this con- 
gress are already harboring the 
ambition and are doing much to 
pioneer and improve machinery 
to invade these virgin areas. 


AVAILABLE ROADS AND 
MILL REQUIREMENTS 


As for the transportation of 
logs by truck, I believe there is 
a point where the curve repre- 
senting the costs of this method 
will cross that indicating the ex- 
penses of railroading. In other 
words, when the truck begins to 
compete with a logging railroad 
in the long-haul field, costs of 
trucking will no longer show a 
favorable margin. The tendency 
toward mass production to sup- 
ply a modern sawmill or a good 
market, will require an enormous 
fleet of trucks. This will entail 
a capital investment comparable 
to that now in railroad rolling 
stock. To offset the number of 


trucks necessary, machines of 
greater capacity will be _ de- 
signed. The use of these will 
force us into more and more 


costly spur road construction and 
lighter grades and a higher 
standard of road maintenance. 
The prospect of being ruled off 
public roads by our use of 
numerous heavy trucks is before 
us. To this advantage in 
the near future would be ruin- 
ous. Thus the limiting factors in 


lose 


trucking seem to be the loads 
that roads of reasonable cost 
will stand, and the number of 


trucks required by an operation 
to insure a required production. 
I thus hesitate to wax too en- 
thusiastic in recommending the 
substitution of trucks and their 
roads for our main and branch 
line railroad hauls. 


FORESEES TRACTOR WITH 
LOADING EQUIPMENT 

We all know pretty well what 
a “cat” in its present stage will 
do. We know its capacities and 
its limitations; its successes and 
failures under all ground, timber 
and weather conditions present 
in the fir region. Now we are 
looking forward to the future of 
this type of machine. Can it be 
taken out of the agricultural 
class and be built especially for 
our needs? What will be the 
changes in design, for instance, 
to eliminate the dragging of 
heavy auxiliary equipment along 
with it on return hauls? How 
can they be improved to extend 


their uses in wet weather? Per- 
sonally, I hope to see a tractor 
in the not far distant future 
which will carry within itself an 
A-frame, arch or pan, if you 
please, yet be flexible enough to 
handle average-sized logs rea- 
sonable distances throughout at 
least three seasons of the year. 

Then again I wonder if the 
present trend toward converting 
a light, flexible machine of 
limited uses into a mammoth of 
power, speed and weight is a 
wise one. It is my personal hope 
that the present utility of “cats” 
and trucks will not be spoiled by 
an attempt to adapt them to all 
conditions of logging, by making 
them powerful, overweight, 
costly machines. 


MIGHT FINANCE EMPLOYEES 
IN BUYING TRUCKS 


To me, the labor angle is the 


most important tie-up to “cat” 
and truck logging. Our prob- 


lems of working men under the 
specialized mechanical age are 


complex. Men are uneasy in 


part because they are allowed 
no understanding of logging as 


a whole. Their interest lags 
when they fail to see how their 
efforts tie in with the organiza- 
tion they are with. For instance, 
what incentive have our men to 
make special efforts to see that 
machinery is properly lubricated? 
If a shackle or marline spike is 
lost, it is easy to replace it with 
a new one. “What do we care 
if the line breaks or is siwashed, 
we are getting paid by the hour?” 
Any axe is a wire axe under 
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on the payroll of a larger op 
ganization. 


MANY TIMBER UNITS 
SUIT TRUCK LOGGING 

I believe there is a place for 
a “cat” and truck unit as q Part 
of our own operation at Long. 
view. This is to be SupPlemep. 
tary to, and not a substitute for 
our present methods at this time 
We have units of timber eagijj, 
blocked out for species selection 
high value tree selection, or even 
clear cutting, using “cats” for 
yarding timber to main branch 
railroad lines. We also have 
skidder shows, many of them 
where I feel that “cats” can not 
compete. With reference to oy, 
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present conditions of mass pro- 
duction. I believe “cat” and 
truck logging gives us a wonder- 
ful opportunity to finance worthy 
employees and set them up in 
business for themselves. A unit 
of timber can be set aside for 
an individual, his relatives and 
partners to log—tools and equip- 
ment to be furnished by the 
company if necessary and pur- 
chased by the individual as he 
earns. As a result, his every 
effort will be toward the care and 
proper use of these items. His 
interest in the work will be per- 
sonal and, as a result, his whole 
attitude and state of mind to- 
ward life in general will be im- 
proved. I have witnessed these 
truths as exemplified by our 
little neighbors about us who 
run a jippo show and were once 


“cat” logging, the company will 
handle the overhead of laying 
out the shows and the building 


of “cat” and truck roads. Main 
line hauls and log storage are 
also company functions. Super- 


vision costs on the part of the 
company are thus limited to the 
before-and-after-logging opera- 
tions. Other overhead items wil] 
be reduced, such as _ machine 
shop, railroad maintenance and 
operation, and engineering will 
be reduced to a degree. Produc- 
tion can be regulated by the 
number of contract units allowed 
to operate. Thus the falling, 
bucking, yarding, loading and 
short truck hauls can be handled 
by individuals who have an in- 
terest in their job; their earn- 
ings being in proportion to their 
ability and efforts. 


Tractors in Selective Logging 


By Edward Baker, Peterman Manufacturing Co., Morton, Wash. 


Selective logging, 


for actual logging purposes, may be defined under 


three main headings, namely: Area, tree, and group selection. 


Area Selection in its broadest 
sense has been practiced from 
the beginning of the industry. 
Stands of high quality timber, 
occurring on favorable logging 





ground, have been selected for 
prior cutting simply because 
they were the only ones which 


could compete in the open mar- 
ket. As the timber line has re- 
ceded from the waterfront, 
stands formerly inaccessible have 


been developed, but still it has 
been the relative values which 
have governed the order in 
which they have been cut. This 


type of selection has resulted in 
the familiar sight of cut-over 
valleys and lower hills, while the 
less valuable and more inacces- 
sible timber is left on the sky- 
lines. 


Individual tree selection is the 
other extreme, where theoreti- 
cally every tree is separately 


valued, and, unless it can pay its 
own way, is left for future dis- 
posal. I say “theoretically,” be- 
cause the application of the prin- 
ciples of individual tree appraisal 
is not as simple in practice as in 
theory. Values based on _ size 
and species can be accurately 
worked out on paper, and ap- 


plied in practice with consider- 
able accuracy. The effect on 
value of grades and amount of 


defect can also be accurately de- 
termined on paper, but the appli- 
cation of these findings is far 
more complicated. The deter- 
mination of defect in the stand- 


ing tree is especially difficult 
and, since this is where the deci- 
sion must be made, it calls for 
the services of one with unusual 
ability in this respect. By virtue 
of the fact that the most valu- 
able logs are produced from 
timber most likely to contain 
many cull trees, this factor as- 
sumes major importance wher- 
ever tree selection is practiced. 
The entire subject of timber ap- 
praisal from the standpoint of 
selective logging is very inter- 
esting and worthy of fuller dis- 
cussion than may be given here. 


Group selection or the clear cut- 
ting of areas varying in size from 
an acre or two to several hundred 
acres, lies between these two ex- 
tremes. Hence it is seen that se- 
lective logging may mean either 
clear cutting, or the removal of 
only a small percentage of the 
total number of trees, depending 
upon the original composition of 
the forest. 


Economic selection means the re- 
moval of all timber which would 
yield a profit at the time of cut- 
ting, with no particular concern 
for the remaining stand. Silvicul- 
tural selection may be used 
where future yield and values 
are considered, together with 
present ones. These considera- 
tions might oftentimes result in 
the leaving of areas and trees 
which could be profitably re- 
moved at the time of the original 
cut, with the expectation that by 


volume and quality increment and 
appreciation of stumpage values, 
greater returns could be obtained 
by leaving them for future cut- 
ting. In many cases the trees 
selected would be the same. In 
others, the difference would be 
to a large extent determined by 
the individual ideas of whoever 
was responsible for the cutting 
policy. However, this is leading 
into the subject of sustained- 
yield, which is not within the 
province of this paper. 


Methods of achieving these ends 
of selective logging. It will readily 
be seen that for area selection, 
any conventional system of log- 
ging, including tractors, will be 
suitable. For group selection, 
where these groups are large 
enough to comprise whole set- 
tings, the regular methods of 
logging may also be used. It is 
only when we wish to remove 
certain species or types of trees 
with as little damage as possible 
to the remaining stand, that the 
skyline and high-lead systems of 
logging fade out of the picture. 


Crawler Is Satisfactory Equipment. 
The development of the crawler 
tractors—with their accessories 
in the form of drums, arches, 
and bulldozers—has provided a 
most satisfactory solution of the 
machinery problem, Not only 
can we take what we wish from 
our forest warehouse, but we can 
do so without materially damag- 
ing the remaining timber, and 


without being handicapped to 
any appreciable extent by its 
presence. All that is necessary 


is to drive up to Mr. Profitable 
Log, put the wire necktie on him, 
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and he is off to the market—un- 
accompanied by any poor rela- 
tions to cause additional expense 
with very little added returns. 


Density of Stand Does Not Influ- 
ence Yarding Cost. Ordinarily, the 
percentage of trees selected has 
yery little bearing upon the cost 
of yarding, unless they are so 
scattered that full turns can not 
be made up without time being 
lost in punching. In other words, 
the stand per acre is virtually 
eliminated as a factor in yarding 
costs. The effect of yarding dis- 
tance on costs is also greatly di- 
minished for, by reaching longer 
distances, power is not lost or 
delay time increased on account 
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usually be avoided and dirt work 
confined to the leveling off of 
minor irregularities. As a rule, 
small trees up to 12 or 15 inches in 
diameter, can be pushed over and 
out of the road with the bull- 
dozer. No attempt is made to 
maintain a uniform grade, the 


most direct route being chosen 
except where the slopes exceed 
35 percent, in which event a 


meandering road long enough to 
reduce the grade to that figure 
is necessary, since this is about 
the maximum the tractors can 
ascend with the arch. The ob- 
jective is a road without sharp 
kinks, as these cause delays and 
hangups and otherwise seriously 


impair yarding efficiency, espe- 
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of hang-ups; the output being 
more nearly proportional to the 
distance. 


Detailed Map Is Great Economy. 
Selective logging with tractors 
calls for strict observance of 
certain fundamentals and care- 
ful planning. First of all, an ac- 
curate, dependable map showing 
the topography and timber types 
in considerable detail is essential. 
The cost of such a map amounts 
to only two or three cents per 
thousand feet, and will pay for 
itself many times over during 
the logging of any tract. It may 
be remembered that in the de- 
velopment of the primary log- 
ging plan, the tractor is a very 
effiicient long-range log getter. 
It must also be remembered that 
it is a very inefficient up-hill 
logger. Therefore, a skeleton- 
ized road system at the lowest 
possible elevation is most desir- 
able. Yarding and roading dis- 
tances up to three thousand feet 
are commonly the most economi- 
eal, although in some _ special 
cases distances much greater are 
indicated. The footage per acre 
to be removed, and the cost of 
building truck or rail roads, 
govern to a large extent the de- 
gree of skeletonization desirable. 


Make Yarding Plan on Basis of 
Map. After the locations of the 


main roads have been decided 
upon, the yarding plan may be 
developed in such a way as to 


take advantage of all favorable 
topographic features. Steep 
ground does not necessarily pre- 
clude the use of tractors or the 


ability to log selectively. The 
modern tractor, equipped with 
double-drums, furnishes a very 


Satisfactory machine for yarding 
ground too steep and rough for 
the arch to negotiate. So little 
time is required in moving and 
rigging up with this outfit, that 
it is possible to keep the cold 
decking distance short, thereby 
enabling the practice of tree se- 
lection on these areas. Those 
which we have logged in this 
manner present much the same 
appearance as the ones which 


were yarded directly with the 
arch. 
Direct, Smoothly Curved Roads, 


Avoiding Too-Steep Grades. The con- 


Struction of tractor roads, both 
to the cold deck trees and 
through the area to be direct 


yarded, is of major importance. 
Not only does it result in in- 
creased production, but saves a 
lot of wear and tear on the yard 
ing machine. These roads are 
cheaply constructed, the stand- 
ard varying somewhat with the 
amount of timber tributary to 
each; large stumps and trees can 


cially where the 
loaded to capacity. The cost of 
this type of road usually does 
not exceed $150 per mile which 
translated into terms of cost per 
thousand, would amount to be- 
tween 10 and 30 cents, depend- 
ing upon the stand per acre. 
Those leading to cold deck trees 
are built to somewhat higher 


machine is 


standards than the others, since 
they handle much more timber. 


Direct Yarding of Draws by Sidehill 


Roads. Not only do these roads 
facilitate the yarding on what 
is commonly considered favor- 


able tractor ground, but enable 
the direct yarding of areas other- 
wise inaccessible to the arch, 
This is particularly true where 
the logs must be yarded in a 
direction more or less parallel to 
the slope, as in the case of the 
logging out of a draw or small 


stream which runs at an angle 
to the main road. It has been 
our experience that a road lo- 


cated squarely in the bottom of 
these draws is likely to contain 
soft places which will mire the 
tractor. This necessitates the 
shifting of the road to one side 
or the other, which usually 
places it on a side hill, making 
necessary a cut of several feet 
in some cases on the upper side, 
dependent upon the steepness of 
the slope. Other roads dre then 
cut in at more or less right 
angles to this, which allow the 
yarding of the timber on the 
sidehills. These sidehill roads 
are more expensive than those 
constructed at right angles to 
the slope, but without them these 
areas would have to be cold 
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decked at an even greater cost. 


Tractor More Flexible, But Requires 
Closer Supervision. The extreme 
mobility of tractors enables us 
to do many things otherwise im- 
possible. The removal of wind- 
falls before the felling of the 
green timber, and the removal of 
the latter in successive cuts, re- 
sults in a substantial reduction 
of breakage amounting, in some 
instances to over 50 cents per 
thousand. In timber such as 
ours, where there are a large 
number of cull trees, our ability 
to let them stand, not only gives 
relief from felling and bucking 
charges, but leaves an excellent 
reserve of seed trees. This flexi- 
bility enables us to take advan- 
tage of many current develop- 
ments, since the logging plans 
can be altered in many cases 
without materially affecting effi- 
ciency from a cost standpoint. 
By the same token this method 
of logging requires far more su- 
pervision, since in order to ob- 
tain the full benefit of flexibility 
a high degree of standardization 
of methods is undesirable. 

I doubt very much if any log- 
ger after having given the trac- 
tors a fair show, would return to 
any other method, except in the 
case of absolute necessity. 


Probable Effects of Motor 
Truck Operation on Logging 


By E. P. Stamm, Crown-Willamette Paper Co., Cathlamet, Wash. 


It is generally conceded that the motor truck operation usually consists 
of small steam or gas donkeys, and trucks, or possibly tractors and trucks. 
An operation of this kind is, almost invariably, of a highly portable char- 
acter, where the logging machinery is hauled from one logging show to 


another on trucks. 


No large equipment, which requires considerable 


time and money for preparation to be hauled to the next show, is used. 


IN MAJOR OPERATIONS 

A trucking operation, such as 
has been defined, makes possible 
the practice of selective cutting, 
and the taking out of particular 
species in keeping with the pre- 
vailing economic conditions. 
Such an operation makes possi- 
ble the picking up of tail ends, 
not directly accessible to the ex- 
isting logging railroad. In this 
case, the truck would be used to 
supplement the railroad system. 
Where such other isolated areas 
are accessible to deep water, the 
operation would constitute an in- 
dependent unit by hauling logs 
directly to the dump. 

As long as such isolated tracts 
are available, a trucking opera- 
tion, with its limited capital in- 
vestment, and its high degree of 
portability, will present a serious 
competitive problem to the major 
logging operations, particularly 
under the present system of allo- 
eating production. Generally, 
only a very few rights-of-way, 
and only a small amount of truck 
road, is required to connect the 
existing highway to a tract of 
timber. With a net work of 
truck roads to supplement any 
existing highways, it is gener- 
ally possible to gain a consider- 
able elevation in an extremely 
short distance, and to work outa 
much more economical location 
than is possible when building 
railroads. It is also possible to 
get to the most advantageous 
ground, by the use of rolling 
grades for landings, which will 
increase the efficiency of the 
yarding unit. 


IN MEETING MARKET 
CONDITIONS 

Due to the short time neces- 
sary to open up an operation of 
this type, the truck logger can 
quickly develop a small tract, 
and take advantage of the most 
favorable market conditions, 
taking out only such species of 
timber as will yield the maxi- 
mum of profit and leaving the 
less desirable species until more 
favorable market conditions pre- 
vail. This type of operation can 
readily be used to harvest pulp, 
sawmill logs, alder and maple 
for furniture, fuel wood etc., as 
the roadways permit any num- 
ber of successive cuttings. 


LABOR AND SURROUNDING 
COMMUNITIES 

It will be possible in this type 
of operation to draw labor from 
nearby communities of a perma- 
nent character, where the men 
can live at home and drive in 
groups to the job. In scattering 
shows, this would eliminate the 
necessity for a large investment 
in camp buildings, sanitation, 
and other accommodations. A 
good, steady crew can be had 
which, to a large extent, could 
be made up of retired woodsmen 
who are unable to work on the 
heavy high speed equipment. 

This type of operation would 
also tend to keep alive these 
small communities, and result in 
a more stable tax income, in- 
cluding real estate tax, gas tax, 
license tax, and PUC tax, all of 
which would provide a substan- 
tial income to the local com- 


munity, as well as the State 
highway system. 

Due to the development of 
truck roads, and the high degree 
of accessibility throughout such 
an operation, it would be possi- 
ble to log selectively, leaving 
such trees and saplings as are 
uneconomical for present use. 
These would form the nucleus of 
our new forest. Such a network 
of roads would also provide an 
adequate fire patrol system. 

While it is clearly recognized 
that a truck logging operation 
has many advantages, neverthe- 
less it has also certain disadvan- 


tages, and it should be clearly 
understood that in any case 
where there is a_ sufficiently 


large volume of timber to justify 
the construction of a standard- 
gage railroad within reasonable 
costs, it is far superior to a truck 
road and trucks. In such major 
operations, the truck has some 
possibilities as a supplementary 
piece of equipment. 
TRUCK AND TRACTOR WILL 
HAVE LARGER USE 

It is primarily in the smaller 
shows, however, which are con- 
stantly developed as new high- 


Ways are built, that the trend 
to trucking operations will be 
seen. In many cases, second- 


growth timber is being logged by 
small operators on an economical 
basis, where a major operator 
would not even consider such 
timber. 

As the practice of forestry as- 
sumes a more important place in 
our industry, the truck and trac- 
tor, with their seasonal limita- 
tions, are going to take a large 
place in the practice of economi- 
eal selective cutting, and offer a 
possibility of profitable opera- 
tion, in a more constructive man- 
ner than is possible under the 
system of clear cutting, which 
requires considerable major rail- 
road development. 
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GER" 
was un- 
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Pacific 
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Vin- 
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made 
over the 
radio 
from his 
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bed 





SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 27.—The Silver Jubi- 
lee session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
closed last night with a dinner, entertainment 
and dancing. Twenty-five years ago, a small 
group of Pacific Coast loggers and logging ma- 
chinery manufacturers held the first meeting in 
the Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition in Seattle. Since then sessions 
have been held annually at various points in the 
Pacific Coast States and British Columbia, em- 
bracing the territory producing such species as 
Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine, sugar pine, red- 
wood, western red cedar, sitka spruce and West 
Coast hemlock. From the start, the principal 
aim of the Logging Congress has been to 
exchange experiences, and to disseminate infor- 
mation leading to the improvement of logging 
methods. , 


Loggers Recall Old Days and Deeds 


It was fitting that this twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary session should be held in Seattle, which 
was the scene of the first Congress and, since 
loggers have a strong sentiment of respect for 
the history of their industry, most of the pro- 
gram for the first forenoon session was devoted 
to the romantic and historical phases of the 
development of the Pacific Coast logging and 
to the memory of pioneers and outstanding 
figures which have contributed to this pic- 
turesque industry. 

In that first congress twenty-five years ago, 
much of the discussion turned to the develop- 
ment of the donkey engine and the improve- 
ment of the original Dolbeer  single-spool 
donkey, which had rapidly replaced bulls and 
horses in many Pacific Coast logging camps. 
In those earlier meetings of the Logging Con- 
gress, the loggers urged development through 
western universities of the profession of logging 
engineer, with the result that today technically 
trained loggers are everywhere at work in the 
woods of the Northwest. 


Review Development of Power in Logging 


The logging industry has seen mules, bulls 


later the advent of steam skidders, skylines, 
high-leads and slack lines. Steam power has 
to some extent been replaced with gas, elec- 
tricity and diesel engines. Road building has 
employed successively scrapers, graders and 
power shovels, and at last bulldozers mounted 
on crawler-type tractors. Logging went through 
the cycle from the old selective type in bull- 
team days and ground logging, to the clear 
cutting, mass production of the high-lead, and 
now seems well on its way back to a more 
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scientific era of selective logging by means of 
the crawler-type tractor and the motor truck 
and, where feasible, under the sustained-yield 
plan of operation. 


Industry Turns to Truck and Tractor 


So far as logging methods are concerned, 
this was truly a tractor and truck congress. 
For years, the crawler-type tractor has been 
making rapid progress in the pine logging dis- 
tricts, where conditions were much more favor- 
able to its use than in the fir districts, for the 
fir logger with his thick stands of large timber, 
heavy undergrowth, steep slopes, soft ground 
and wet weather conditions has been slower to 
adopt this method. Great progress has been 
made during the past year, however. That the 
tractor has become an important factor in the 
Douglas fir area is recognized, and was espe- 
cially marked at this session of the congress, 
when the most famous “Die-Hard” steam 
logger—Bob Filberg, Comox, B. C., newly- 
elected president of the Logging Congress—has 
signified his surrender and his intention to add 
tractors to his equipment during the coming 
year. 


Crowd to Show, Defying Terrible Weather 


For many years, the field day has played an 
important role in the congress and has become 





E. P. BLAKB, SEQUIM, WASH.; 
First President of Congress, Now in 80th 
Year, Sends Cheerful Message to Silver 


Jubilee Session. 

one of its most popular features. Field day 
is devoted to a trip to a logging operation 
where actual demonstration of the most modern 
equipment may be had. This year the field day 
trip took in the operations of the West Fork 
Logging Co., of which Tom Murray, past presi- 
dent of the Logging Congress, is president and 
general manager. Apparently the Gods did not 
look with favor on this particular trip, for old 
Jupiter Pluvius did all in his power to dampen 
the ardor of the loggers. But despite his efforts, 
443 arrived at Mineral, Wash., headquarters for 
the West Fork Logging Co. The Sunday pre- 
vious to the trip, the region was visited by an 
all-day gale, with the greatest wind velocity 
experienced in possibly forty years. This was 
followed by a rain which lasted through the 
day of the trip from early morning until late 
at night. 
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—By Honoring Pioneer Loggers and Founders of Congress, and Review- 
ing Progress Made in Developing Methods and Woods Equipment 


Get an Eyefull at a Tough "Show" 


It was admitted, to start with, that the Weg 
Fork Logging Co. operation would give a dey, 
onstration of tractor logging under severe cop. 
ditions. Various types of tractors and accessor & 
equipment had been assembled at the camp, 
The scene where the demonstrations were firg 
planned had to be changed, and the equipmen 
moved to higher ground. The West Fork 
Logging Co. is operating in extremely rough 
mountainous country, having deep gulches and 
heavy rock work, and on very large old-growth 
Douglas fir timber. Railroad construction 
through such country has been exceptionally 
expensive, and only the thick growth of high 
quality timber would seem to justify it. The 
loggers got an eyefull of what they themselye 
term a “tough show,” and they got it under con- 
ditions that made it very apparent that it was 
tough. Notwithstanding the discomfort of those 
hardy loggers who rode the open observation 
cars, or the less enthusiastic camp followers 
who crowded into the cramped space of the 
“parlor coaches,” all agreed that it was a real 
demonstration of “cat” logging and _ bulldozer 
work under severe conditions. 

To give the impression that the entire 
Logging Congress was devoted to tractors 
would not do. While it is true that “cats” and 
men were to the forefront, and bulls, horses 
and donkeys were relegated largely to the past, 
other subjects that came in for careful consid- 
eration and discussion were selective logging, 
first-aid and safety for employees, truck log- 
ging, bulldozers, Article X of the Lumber Code 
—which means conservation, and power falling 
and bucking. 

As has been true for the past few years, 
various methods and equipment were illustrated 
during discussions by moving pictures, showing 
actual operations. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 


President—Robert J. Filberg, manager of 


the Comox Logging & Railway Co., Comox, 
- 
Vice President—E. P. Stamm, Crown-Wil- 


Wash. 
Portland, 


Paper Co., Cathlamet, 
Whisnant, 


lamette 


Secretary—aA. Ore, 


Oppose Transfer of Forest Service 


The resolutions adopted by the Congress ex- 
pressed appreciation and thanks to tractor and 


equipment manufacturers, and to Tom Murray, § 


of the West Fork Logging Co., and Al Peter- 
man, of the Peterman Manufacturing Co., for 
making the field day trip possible. They ex- 
pressed approval of the Western Safety Coun- 
cil, and the work it is doing in accident preven- 
tion. They expressed opposition to any move 
for transfer of the Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior, about which there have been 
rumors. In view of the fact that the logging 
industry has heartily co-operated in administra- 
tion of the rules of forest practice as laid down 
by the Lumber Code in Schedule C, they urged 
that the Government take steps to secure C0- 
operation of the public in preventing forest fires. 


Honor Founders of Logging Congress 


Wednesday morning President Orville Miller, 
of Portland, Ore., called the loggers to ordef 
in the Venetian Room of the Olympic Hotel. 
Secretary Whisnant, who has filled that position 
for the past nine years, in calling attention to 
the Silver Anniversary, read a letter from the 
president of the first Congress, E. P. Blake. 
Mr. Blake, who was formerly manager of the 
Washington Log Brokerage Co., of Seattle, 1s 
now a resident of Sequim, Wash., and it had 
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K) THEIR SILVER JUBILEE 


—By Visiting Up-to-date Operation and Taking a Peek Into Future, 
Which They Think Will Favor Tractors for Sustained-Yield Logging 
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been the hope of the officers of the Pacific 
Logging Congress to have Mr. Blake present 
for this Silver Jubilee Celebration. In his let- 
ter, Mr. Blake stated that within a few days 
he would be celebrating his eightieth birthday 
anniversary and, feeling deep regret at his in- 
ability to be present, sent a cheering message to 
the Congress. 

Russel Richardson, manager of Campbell 
River Timber Co., of Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, was given an ovation when he arrived 
at the Congress as one of the veterans. A 
logger who used to know him when he wore 
tin pants said that now with the brown suit, 


names of those who have gone. Following roll 
call, all present who had attended the first 
Congress were given a Silver Jubilee medal. 


Pay a Tribute to “The Logger" 


Webb Vinnedge, of North Bend, Wash., the 
logger whose keen wit and oratorical abilities 
as well as his active interest in the development 
of logging in the Pacific Northwest have given 
him a prominent place on Logging Congress 
programs for many years, was unable to attend 
because of an automobile accident a few days 
before the Congress convened. However, 
through an elaborate arrangement of telephone 





"THE TRACTOR HAS BEEN LEGISLATED INTO THE WOODS— 


in the public interest if for no other 
reason—if Article X of the Lumber 
Code becomes a permanent feature of 
the industry; and all present indica- 
tions are that it will prevail from now 
on. We are fortunate indeed that the 
only source of skidding power available 
at this time, that will meet with the 
selective-logging requirements of Arti- 
cle X, is also the most efficient type of 
skidding equipment so far as unit costs 
are concerned—whether log, tree or 
area selection is the method of logging. 
The logging industry of the Pacific 
Northwest is a relatively untapped field 
for the tractor manufacturer, and is 
therefore deserving of serious attention 





from the engineering and sales depart- 
ments of the various manufacturers. It 
is admitted by all conversant with the 
situation that logging service is inher- 
ently harder usage than any other type 
of service to which the tractor has been 
exposed to date. I am willing to go on 
record that the prescribed limits of 
tractor operation, as now accepted, are 
seriously in error, and that, on ter- 
rain which is now considered out of 
the question for efficient tractor per- 
formance, the immediate future will 
find a form of tractor logging working 
satisfactorily.” 


FRED H. MADIGAN. 


Three Papers on MOTORIZED LOGGING appear on pages 30 and 
31 of this issue. 





red tie and spats he looked like a British Co- 
lumbia banker. 

George M. Cornwall, editor of The Timber- 
man, Portland, Ore., and first secretary of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, called the roll of 
those who had attended the first Congress. 
Many of them have passed to the great beyond, 
including Ed English, co-founder of the Log- 
ging Congress with Mr. Cornwall and Mr. 
Blake. The veteran publisher expressed his 
feeling of extreme sorrow as he came to the 





During the Pacific Coast loggers field day, an 
Allis-Chalmers crawler-type tractor and Carco arch 
showed what they could do with the big sticks 



























and loud speakers, Mr. Vinnedge, lying in his 
bed in a hospital many miles way, addressed the 
Congress and dedicated a statue, “The Logger,” 
which was unveiled at this time. Mr. Vinn- 
edge said he felt the artist had caught the spirit 
and delineated the character of The Logger in 
every line, and he expressed his great pleasure 
in presenting this statue to the Logging Con- 
gress on its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
artist is Adrien Boisin, of Portland, Ore. 


From Simple Past to Complex Future 


Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., pioneer 
manufacturer of logging equipment and machin- 
ery, and himself a logger for many _ years, 
and well-known civic leader in Grays Harbor 








LUNCH TIME during the field day, when the 
loggers saw modern power equipment at work 
in a "tough show" 


district, in a forceful manner sketched the his- 
tory of logging and lumbering in America. The 
lumber industry today is beset by aggressive 
sales of substitutes; by the more dangerous 
trouble of inflated capacity, production, and 
stumpage prices; and by Government regula- 
tion. AAs the country became more settled, the 
per capita consumption of lumber had been re- 
duced from the peak of 500 feet to 250 feet at 
present. He said the industry today is trying to 
carry plants that should never have been built, 
and timber taxation that has risen higher and 
higher. He pointed out that the Code had pro- 
vided everything but the one necessary thing— 
customers. In looking forward to the tomorrow 
he could see further refinement, wood preserva- 
tion, fire-resistant treatment and testing for 
strength, precision manufacture to reduce con- 
struction costs. He saw still further improve- 
ments of logging machinery—greater use of in- 
ternal combustion engines, trucks handling a 
larger portion of log output, the advent of 
selective logging, and the skidder taking a 
subordinate place to the tractor. 

He also pictured extension of the use of .ply- 
wood and veneer, development of new plastic 
wood products, and the coming into its own of 
the Pacific Northwest as far as the production 
of pulp and cellulose is concerned. He painted 





The 443 that took the field day train to the dem- 
onstration of equipment by the West Fork Logging 
Co., at Mineral, Wash., are ready for the show 
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the logger as an engineer, and the sawmill man 
as a technician. 

British Columbia loggers put some pep into 
the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session 
by bringing in a Scotch bagpiper and Chief 
Cameron, who heads the Police of Vancouver, 
B. C. The chief executed a few well chosen 
Scotch steps, to the accompaniment of the pipes 
and invited the loggers to come to Vancouver 
for the Congress next year. 


See Five Movies of Logging Operations 


Among the interesting moving pictures shown 
on the screen was one of the Hobi Timber 
Co. doing selective logging in large timber 
between Aberdeen and Raymond. 

Another picture showed Ole Buck of Na- 
naimo, B. C., hauling logs with a knee action 
truck and trailer carrying 7,000 feet at 40 miles 
an hour, on a 10 percent adverse grade on a 





miles 


dirt road, and making a haul of 1614 
His yarding is done with crawler-type tractors. 
He uses a two-axle trailer with a pole reach. 
The operations of the Grand Ronde Pine Co. 
at Pondosa, Ore., were shown on the screen. 


Truman Collins, manager of this 
explained the pictures. He said the timber in 
this location runs about 10,000 feet an acre. 
The main line truck road is wide and heavily 
graveled, as it is expected it will be used for 
main line road for a long time. It cost about 
$1,500 per mile to build, and has a maximum 
4 percent adverse grade, and a favorable grade 
up to 15 percent. Spur roads are close to the 
timber and they skid about 500 feet. They log 
10 months of the year, cutting the logs to 16- 
foot lengths. The distance to the mill at present 
is 11 miles, and they use Ford and Chevrolet 
trucks and trailers. 

E. C. McGregor, Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Boise, Idaho, explained that company’s pic- 
tures, one of the features of which was a ma- 
chine called the Load Master. This machine 
has done some excellent work, and Mr. Mc- 
Gregor was high in its praise for the type of 
timber which he is logging. 


operation, 


Prominent Loggers Tell Truck Experiences 


Many prominent loggers expressed their 
interest in truck logging under the right kind 
of conditions, and forecast continued 
in the use of trucks in logging. Howard 
Bradberry, of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. told that company’s experience in 
truck logging. The company built a pole road 
for the trucks in order to extend the season 
for truck logging. This pole road was used 
during the early spring and late fall, when 
weather conditions made truck hauling over 
dirt roads impracticable. 

Lloyd Crosby, formerly of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and now conducting logging opera- 
tions in the Tillamook Burn area, was in- 
troduced as a good steam logger who had 
gone to truck logging. Mr. Crosby discussed 
the experience he has been having this sum- 
mer. His company has been constructing truck 
roads with 4x12-inch planks. On their loads 
they use no binders, but use bunks on the 
trucks, the same as on railroad cars, for haul- 
ing 40-foot maximum logs. They use a 110- 
ton crane for loading. 


increase 
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Tractor and truck logging in very large 
timber was shown in pictures of the Peter- 
man Manufacturing Co.’s operation at Morton, 
Wash. Ed Baker, logging superintendent, dis- 
cussed their selective logging with tractors and 
trucks. They are yarding 4,000 to 8,000 feet 
per turn, taking all old-growth fir and leaving 
the hemlock and cedar stand. The operation 
was started this summer with new tractors and 
a 5-mile truck haul. 

It was at this point that Bob Filberg, dynamic 
died-in-the-wool steam logger from Comox, 
B. C., rose to make his confession. Bob said 
in part as follows: 

In the past I have been critical and poked 
a lot of fun at “eat” loggers. <A short time 
ago I sent some of my men out to visit some 


of the “cat” loggers. After a while they 
came back with the same foolish look in 
their eyes that the “cat” fellows have. Then 





NEW PRESIDENT TAKES 
THE GAVEL— 


Robert J. Filberg (left), 
manager of the Comox 
Logging & Railway Co.. 
of Comox, B. C., new 
president of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, is be- 
ing handed the official 
gavel by Orville Miller 
(right), of Portland, Ore., 
the retiring president. 





I went out and watched the “cats.” I saw 
them working in a good show. I was not 
impressed. Then I asked for cost figures, 
production, and the time they had been work- 
ing, and other questions—and when I got 
the answers I will admit I was impressed. 
On account of the information I have secured, 
I can probably answer more questions than 
the “cat” loggers themselves, although I 
never logged a log with a “cat.” 


Then in his typical way, Bob, instead of 
answering any questions, asked more questions 
of those loggers who are using “cats.” He 
wanted each one to describe his logging show, 
what kind of timber, how heavy the stand, 
and what kind of ground. 

His questions were answered by such pio- 
neers in the use of “cats” in the fir territory 
as George Drake, of the Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash., Tom Jackson, of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Co., and Lloyd Crosby, who 
is logging for the owners in the Tillamook 
(Ore.) Burn area. 


Tractor Use Is Expanding Rapidly 


These concerns are large operators, and they 
do not use tractors exclusively. It was brought 
out in the discussion that one of the most 
important factors in deciding between tractor 
logging and other methods is the stand of 
timber per acre. Loggers are not yet sold 
on the use of the tractor where the stands of 
timber are heaviest. Ground conditions, of 
course, are an important factor. Where there 
is soft ground and heavy rainfall, tractors en- 
counter too much difficulty in the winter. It 
is conceded by most of these operators that 
tractors are not adaptable to all types of coun- 
try for year-around operation. Nevertheless, 
the wonderful showing that has been made by 
operators during the past year, indicates the 
very rapid expansion of the use of tractors in 
logging and road building. In fact the eyes 
of all loggers are turned to this method of 
operation, which occupied the center of the 
stage throughout the entire sessions of the 
Logging Congress. Also the diesel tractor is 
meeting with almost universal approval because 
of its low cost of operation. It makes selec- 
tive cutting possible and profitable. Its use- 
fulness in road building, when equipped with 
bulldozers, is not questionable. 
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Accident Prevention and First Aid 


Roy Morse, manager of Long-Bell opera- 
tions, Longview, Wash., has for years given 
much time and effort to accident prevention and 
safety work among the men, and in bringing 
this subject before the Congress said, “It js 
our responsibility to make a safe place where 
our men work.” He introduced the representa- 
tives of Oregon and Washington State Depart. 
ments of Safety—Otto Hartwig of the Oregon 


Safety Commission, and Jay Olliger, of the 
Washington State Commission, who told of 


the work that is being done in both of these 
States. Two crack first-aid teams of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., and of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., from Ryderwood, Wash., then staged dem- 
onstrations. It is interesting to note that a 
member of the Long-Bell team, E. L. Marshall, 
is the champion high climber of the world. 


Power Falling, Bucking Saws Win Attention 


One of the most interesting subjects on the 
program was the illustrated discussion of the 
Dow tree falling and bucking power saw. Pic- 
tures were shown of this machine in use at 
two large pine operations in California. The 
Fruit Growers Supply Co., of Susanville, Calif, 
is using three of these saws exclusively for 
falling. At the present time it daily falls 
100,000 feet per machine. The machines are 
inexpensive, and the action pictures were very 
convincing. 

The Diamond Match Co., of Sterling City, 
Calif., is using these saws for bucking logs at 
the landing. The machine is mounted on a 
small 2-wheel carriage, with pneumatic tires, 
and the entire machine weighs approximately 
400 pounds. In some cases two men are used, 
and in others it was found advisable to use 
three men. Another power falling and bucking 
saw which has been used to some extent is 
the Reed-Prentice saw, and one of these saws 
mounted on a tractor was set up for test work 
at the operation of the Peterman Manufactur- 
ing Co. It is recognized that in the past very 
little improvement has been made in falling 
and bucking, so loggers are much interested 





A. WHISNANT, 
Portland, Ore.; 
te-elected Secretary 
of the Congress 


R. W. VINNEDGE, 
North Bend, Wash.; 
Makes Address Over 
Radio from Hospital 


but are slow to experiment with power equlp- 
ment, because of past unsatisfactory experience. 


Tractor Helps Selective Logging 


Axel Brandstrom, one of the foremost at- 
thorities on selective logging, particularly 
the Douglas fir area, discussed developments. 
Equipment such as tractors and trucks makes 
selective cutting more attractive to the logger. 
He discussed a map of a section of timber 
which it had been hoped would be used as 4 
demonstration piece, and pointed out that a few 
years ago not many loggers would consider this 
feasible as a tractor show, but now it would 
be considered an easy tractor show. He pointed 
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Maj. C. S. Cowan, forester of the Washing- 

wn Forest Fire Association, stated that selec- 
- logging in the fir area brings new problems 
ay prevention work where the ground is not 
ro ed clean. He described the slash left on 
te ground as a fire risk. $f 4 

Good headway in the administration of 
Article X (timber conservation) of the Lum- 
her Code was shown by reports trom the di- 
rectors in charge of the fir, pine and redwood 
districts, who all spoke of willing co-operation 
on the part of the operators. 

George F. Cornwall, managing editor of 
The Timberman, Portland, and a member of a 
sroup of lumbermen that visited Germany and 
Czechoslovakia on the invitation of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, as 
euests of the Oberlaender Trust, told of some 
of the work being done in the way of sustained 
vield forest management 1n Europe. 


to t 
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In the closing hours of this Logging Con- 
gress, the loggers very enthusiastically paid 
tribute to the effective and untiring efforts of 
Orville Miller, retiring president, and _ to 
A. Whisnant, secretary, for their successful 
arrangment of this notable Congress. 

The new president, Bob Filberg, on being 
conducted into office expressed himself in very 
few words, saying, “I promise to give this work 
all I’ve got.” 


And a Little Fun to Spice the Work 


In a report of this kind it is impossible to 
describe the many interesting sidelights, among 
which were the musical numbers at each of 
the business sessions by boys of the Forestry 
Club, College of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington. It was significant that the most popular 
number was the University marching song, 
“Bow Down to Washington.” Many stayed 
over Saturday and saw the football batttle be- 
tween the University of California and Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


Make Plans for Revived Southern 
Hardwood Group 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 6.—Foundations 
for a revived trade association group to con- 
tinue the functions of the: Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute for the southern hardwood pro- 
ducers of eastern Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Alabama, if and when the Appa- 
lachian manufacturers secure recognition of 
their separate organization, were laid in a 
meeting here today, attended by approximately 
sixty industry leaders of the second and third 
districts. Ultimate removal of headquarters 
from Memphis to what would be a location 
closer to the center of production would be 
effected. 

With speakers frankly upholding the reason- 
ableness of secession from the Institute of the 
Appalachian group, which voted (in Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 2) to form their own organization 
and ask for Code administrative powers as a 
separate subdivision, the meeting today went 
on record as 

1. Approving a recommendation in the 
Nov. 3 Institute letter for issuance of a 
market letter, a sales report, and a stock 
report, with data as to stocks etc. delineated 
as to stocks betwen producing sections ac- 
cording to markets normally served; 

2. Approving a trade promotion program 
based on southern hardwood production (as 
distinguished from Appalachian), involving 
an annual expenditure of $57,000 and to 
range in assessment cost from 5 cents to 8 


cents per thousand feet; 
3. Expressing an opinion that without 
cost-protection prices and production con- 


trol, the hardwood lumber industry could not 
continue to maintain Code wages and hours. 


Desirability of a compact organization em- 
bracing the major producing area of the South 
was stressed in a talk by W. E. Delaney, Ken- 
tucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., who re- 
ferred to a meeting held for that purpose in 
New Orleans two years ago. It was not his 
intention then to break up the Institute or to 
affect the Appalachians, he said, but rather he 
wanted a group which would co-operate with a 
central organization. Lauding the co-operative 
spirit of the Appalachian manufacturers, he de- 
clared, however, that they do not have condi- 
tions there that are faced in the southern pro- 
ducing territory with its railroad mills at Mem- 
phis which get cheaper logs when production 
goes down, the combination of manufacturer- 
wholesaler, the hardwood producer cutting his 
own timber. and the mixed stand producers of 
pine and hardwood. Our experience under the 
Code, declared Mr. Delaney, proves we can not 
get all these people together (referring to the 
wide range within the Institute as at present.) 
Mr. Delaney, in upholding the Institute, lauded 
Joseph W. Bailey, Eastman-Gardiner Hard- 
wood Co., Laurel, stating “If we had a major- 


ity of his type in the southern territory we 
wouldn’t be in this predicament (on Code).” 

Lee M. Robinson, Mobile, who presided, said 
he “couldn’t blame the Appalachians” and “will 
not favor resistance to their withdrawal and 
organization of their regional association.” He 
went on to advocate a strong organization for 
southern operators, with headquarters dowt. 
here. 

Others taking an active part in the discussion 
included Emmet Ford, of the Mengel Co.; 
Frank Turner, Turner-Farber-Love; Roy O. 
Martin, Alexandria, La.; John L. Avery, Frost 
Lumber Industries; J. W. Bailey; Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co.; Phil Rogers, East- 
man, Gardiner & Co.; and Frank Gadd, com- 
pliance director of the Institute. J. H. Town- 
shend, Institute secretary-manager, placed the 
trade promotion proposal before the manufac- 
turers; he also predicted the Supreme Court 
would uphold the Lumber Code and that strin- 
gent enforcement would follow. 


Rehabilitate California Mill 
With RFC Loan 


TuoLuMNE, Catir., Nov. 3.—Rehabilitation 
work has been begun on the mill and equip- 
ment and the 60-mile railway of the West Side 
Lumber Co., which, after an idleness of more 
than three years, it is planned to put into oper- 
ation early next spring. A loan of $350,000 is 
said to have been secured from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, over $51,000 of which 
was paid into the Tuolumne County treasury 
as back taxes. This property formerly was 
owned and operated by the Pickering Lumber 
Co., but last summer was turned back to the 
original owners. The officials of the West Side 
Lumber Co. are: 

President—William R. Thorsen, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Vice president and 
Prince, San Francisco. 

Directors—These officers and F. D. Madi- 
son, San Francisco, and Charles H. Seger- 
strom, Sonora, Calif. 


Upholds South to North 


. 
Carolina Rates 

WasHuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has rendered a decision 
in the case of the Lexington Lumber Co. against 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, in which it 
held that rates on lumber, veneer and other 
forest products, in carloads, from origins in 
South Carolina to destinations in North Caro- 
lina, are “not unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed.” 








secretary—Eugene M. 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘*“AKORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORI N ? 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


17\ Your Requirements For 17 


Harp Mapte — Birch — Basswoop 
Sort ELM—Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 
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LARGE, WELL BALANCED STOCKS 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 5.—The meeting in 
this city on Oct. 31 of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
not a Hallowe’en party, but was one of the 
most interesting meetings held for a long time. 
It was called principally for the purpose of con- 
sidering changes in prices on certain items, in 
order to co-ordinate them with the new prices 
on southern hardwoods recommended to Lumber 
Code Authority, and to discuss the Forest Prac- 
tice Rules. Other matters of general interest 
were reported on and discussed during the ses- 
sion, which lasted all day, with only a short 
intermission for lunch. 


Freight Rate Problems Considered 


F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, reported on 
various freight rate problems that are under 
consideration, among those of particular interest 
being the application made by the railroads for 
a 10 percent increase in rates. Because of the 
particular location of the Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan manufacturers, the principal effort of the 
association will be to see that its competitive 
position is not disturbed through any readjust- 
ment of freight rates. Another important mat- 
ter was the proposal of the carriers to abolish 
commodity rates on lumber and apply class rates 
instead. This rearrangement was to have be- 
come effective Oct. 1, but was suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Marketing Soft Elm and Hemlock 


Thomas Kerr, trade extension manager, in a 
brief, informal report told of some of the im- 
portant work being done, particularly in the 
effort to secure larger markets for soft elm. 
He urged the necessity of more complete fabri- 
cation in the factories, particularly in connec- 
tion with doors made of material other than 
birch. This, he said, was necessary in order 
to reduce costs and to meet the competition of 
metal, especially in connection with Federal 
housing projects. He also reported on certain 
specific cases where northern hemlock had been 
supplanted by West Coast woods through the 
lack of proper attention from the manufacturers. 


Total Cut of Small Mills Unimportant 


The outstanding feature of the entire day’s 
proceedings was a rapid-fire report made by 
O. T. Swan, secretary-manager, who in a clear 
and concise manner discussed association activi- 
ties, particularly with reference to the Code and 
to trade extension. He reviewed the work of 
the association in the development and in the 
administration of the Lumber Code. and the 
effective way in which the interests of northern 
hemlock and hardwood manufacturers were be- 
ing protected. He dwelt at some length on the 
curtailment program and the effort to reduce 
stocks. Statistics indicate that softwood stocks 
in Wisconsin and Michigan are a little less than 
normal. With the aid of some illm‘nating 
charts, Mr. Swan showed that the influence of 
small mills on lumber stocks was not nearlv so 
great as generally believed. Takine the census 
figures of 1929 as a hasis. and declaring that 
their own reports coincide auite closely with 
the census ficures. Mr. Swan showed that in 
1929. 4°0 mi'ls in Wicconsin and Wichiean pro- 
duced 1.508 735000 feet. Of this amount 38 
mills produced 9°2 000.000 feet or 61 nercent 
of the total: 16 mills nroduced 199000009 feet, 
or 1% percent: 23 mills nroduced 14990 NNO 
feet. or 10 nercent: 59 mills nroduced 133 9N0,- 
NNN feet. or 9 percent’ 44 mills nroduced 20 NNO - 
000 feet. or 2 nercent: while the remaining 2 
percent. or annrovimately 25000000 feet. was 
produced hy 250 mills. This it was chown that 
more than one-half of the total numher of mills 
produced onlv 2 nercent of the total ontout. 

Mr. Swan explained the pronosal of T.mmber 
Code Authority to effect a further reduction 
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in the total lumber production of the country 
of 1,560,000,000 feet, in order to bring total 
stocks down to the limit of estimated demand. 

He reported on the work done in connection 
with the co-ordination of prices with the North 
Central hardwood group, discussed the revised 
Forest Practice Rules which were to become 
effective Nov. 1, and in this connection advised 
the manufacturers that they must take these 
rules seriously. He briefly went over the price 
situation, the position of the wholesaler under 
the Code, the tightening of regulations with 
reference to the payment of Code fees, the 
importance to the lumber manufacturers of the 
National Housing Act, which already is stimu- 
lating remodeling and repair work in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


NRA Attitude Now More Encouraging 


In connection with Code prices, Mr. Swan 
said that in the Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Division, good 
compliance has been 
secured, and that in 
many instances prices 
are above the Code. 
He believes now that 
the attitude of NRA 














W. A. HOLT, 
Oconto, Wis.; 


Reports on Hard- 
wood Price Re- 
adjustments 


toward industry is 
more encouraging than 
previously, and _ that 
there will be better co- 


JOHN M. BUSH, 
Negaunee, Mich., 


b > ° Leads in Apprecia- 
operation in Washing- tion for shoe to 
ton in bringing about Member 


more complete compli- 

ance with the Code. In closing he said that 
the Code work right now is in a critical posi- 
tion, on account of the price situation, but that 
strong men are trying to work out the problem 
in a satisfactory way and in a manner tat will 
be to the best interests of all concerned. 

Mr. Swan was the recipient of many compli- 
ments upon his excellent report. and he was 
highly commended for the intelligent and effec- 
tive way in which he is hardling the affairs of 
the association and the Code administrative 
authority. 


Sustained-Yield Forestry Considered 


Inasmuch as the revised Rules of Forest Prac- 
tice had been annroved in Was*ineton and were 
to become effective on the following dav. con- 
siderahle time in this meeting was given to a 
discussion of the forestry program. This was 
led bv R. R. Goodman. Sawver-Goodman Co.., 
Marinette, Wis., president of the association, 
who was a memher of the party that recently 
toured Central Furone to studv private forestry 
practices. Mr. Goodman read what probably 
is the most interesting and significant forestry 
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Northern Producers Tackle Big Problems 


Revise Prices—Consider Proposed Freight Rate Changes—Hear Report on Exten- 
sion—Prepare for Sustained-Yield Forestry With Probable Increased Use of Trucks 


report ever presented to this Organization 
[Note: Mr. Goodman’s report in full js Dub- 
lished on pages 56-57 of this issue.—Epitor | 

Professor Ramsdell, of the University 
Michigan, in a brief comment on Mr. Goodman; | 
report and on the subject generally, urged th. 
manufacturers to profit by what others have 
done. He said that the Scandinavian countrie, 
were even more successful than Germany in the 
practice of sustained-yield forestry, and that the 
plans set up under the forestry section of the 
Lumber Code offer an excellent opportunity {o; 
sustained-yield logging operations in the Unite 
States. He remarked that this question was on 
of large scale public relations and education, 

John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich., reporting 
for the forestry committee, presented the Rules 
of Practice, which, he said, “represent a com. 
promise on some of our ideas.” Copies of the 
rules having been placed in the hands of al 
present, he did not discuss them in detail, by 
called attention to a few of the outstanding 
features, at the same time urging the operators 
to reply promptly and as fully as possible to the 
questionnaire being sent out. This questionnaire 
was explained in some detail by Mr. Cook, who, 
as assistant to E. W. Tinker. will be in charge 
of that particular phase of the work. 


Greater Use of Trucks Foreseen 


In the discussion, President Goodman re. 
marked that selective logging would be difficult, 
if not impossible, under the old method of rail- 
road logging that restricted the work to certain 
cast-iron routes or lines. Truck logging, he 
said, will make selective logging possible and 
practical, and the inference was that there will 
be a decided increase in this method of logging 
in the North. 

At the afternoon session, announcement was 
made of the appointment of a trade compliance 
committee. 

By unanimous rising vote, a resolution in 
memory of Wesley D. Martin, recently deceased, 
was adopted. Mr. Martin for manv years was 
connected with the Kinzel Lumber Co. and was 
an outstanding member of the association. 


Readjustment of Southern Prices 


The greater part of the afternoon session was 
devoted to a report by W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis., on the conference in Memphis, which 
resulted in a recommendation to the Lumber 
Code Authority that prices on southern hard- 
woods be reduced approximately 14 percent. 
Mr. Holt reported in detail on all of the steps 
that were taken in Memphis to bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment of differences between 
the group who demanded a reduction in prices, 
and those who were in favor of making no 
substantial changes in the Code. Mr. Holt has 
an inimitable and effective way of renorting 
details that do not appear in the published re- 
ports, and members of the association were 
given a vivid nicture of iust what occurred in 
Memphis and how a diffcult and critical situa- 
tion was at least partially composed. Not all 
the sore snots were eliminated, but Mr. Holt 
and the other members of the committee were 
honefnl that the controversial matters could 
eventually be completely worked out. 


Recommended Chanaes in Northern List 


The recommended reduction in prices on 
southern hardwoods made _ necessarv some 
chanves in prices on northern woods, in order 
to maintain the previous relationship, and Mr. 
Holt presented and exnlained these particular 
items. It was expected that the new prices 
will he annroved in Washineton and published 
in time to become effective ahout Nov. 10. [The 
suggested reductions in southern woods appear 
in the price section of this issue —EptrTor.] 

In view of these reductions, it was recom- 
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mended that changes be made in the northern 
hardwood minimum price list as follows: 

Basswood and Butternut—Reduce No. 2 
and No. 3 $2 in all items. 

pireh—Proposed that birch FAS and se- 

ts be reduced $2 in each thickness; that 
lec 1 common remain the same; that No. 2 
ne mon be reduced $1 in each thickness, and 
- No. 3 common and No. 3-A and sound 
tha g be reduced $1.50. 1x4 and wider, and 
og AA No. 1 common, No. 2 and better, and 
ae 9 commen would not be changed, but the 
clear face items in the last bracket under 
pirch would be reduced $2. 

ned Oak—In red oak it is suggested that 
all items No, 2 common and better be reduced 
$5, and that there be no change in No. 38 
and 3A. ae 

soft Elm—lIn soft elm it is proposed that 
in 4/4 there be no change in No. 2 and better 
items, but that in 5/4 and thicker in the 
FAS, and No. 1 common and selects, each 
item be reduced $5, and in the No. 2, 5/4 and 
thicker, each item be reduced $2, and each 
item in the No. 3 be reduced $1, except tne 
5/4, which would remain the same. 

Rock Elm—No changes are proposed for 
rock elm. , 

Maple—In soft maple your committee sug- 
gests a reduction of $1.50 in each item in 
No. 3 common. In view of the _ relative 
strength of hard maple, no change is pro- 
posed except in 4/4 No. 3, which it is proposed 
be reduced from $16 to $14. 

wood Tie Sides— 

— FAS No.1 No.2 No.3A No. 3B 


Cc atedanes $50 $33 $25 $18.50 $14.50 
See 51 31 24 16 12.50 
Red oak ....... 46 32 24 16 “ta 


Commenting on the Code and the work of 
the committee, M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich., said: 

We are almost at the parting of the ways, 
and we must maintain the Code. If it fails, 


only of first quality, but are of the best and 
highest degree of quality. However, the Qual- 
ity shingles are in fact neither “extra clear” 
nor “clear,” but contain many defects and im- 
perfections not in shingles of the first or high- 
est grade, according to the complaint. 

Certain dealers are informed of the actual 
qualities and imperfections of the respondent’s 
shingles branded “extra clear,” and are in- 
duced to buy them for resale in preference to 
competitive products, so as to make use of the 
false and misleading brand, according to the 
complaint. 

The Commission designated Friday, Nov. 30, 
at 2 p. m., for a hearing in this case at its 
offices in Washington. 





River Revetment Projects 
Using Much Lumber 


Buiair, Nes., Nov. 5.—Contracts for revetment 
work on the Missouri River, let during the 
month of August, covering work extending from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux City, lowa, are 
cauing tor sarge quantities o1 lumber for 
mattresses and other uses connected with the 
various projects. It is estimated that the total 
consumption of mattress lumber on all the con- 
tracts will reach 10,000,000 feet. The purpose 
of the work is to prevent bank erosion, facili- 
tate navigation, and serve as an aid to flood 
control. 

The particular work illustrated by accom- 
panying photograph is at Blair Bend in the 
Missouri River, near the city of Blair on the 
Nebraska side and Missouri Valley on the Iowa 








we will be back in the slough of despair. I 
would rather cut a million feet and get 
cost, than to cut two million feet and lose 
money on it. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
this committee, and I want to commend the 
Code Authority and express particular appre- 
ciation of the work of Mr. Holt. 


Congratulate Member on Recent Honor 


J. M. Bush, stating that this association had 
been honored by the election of one of its 
members and past presidents, George N. 
Harder, as president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, offered a resolution of ap- 
preciation, and assurance to Mr. Harder that 
in his administration of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association _ that 
organization would have full support of the 
members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. This _ resolution 
was adopted by enthusiastic, unanimous, rising 
vote. Mr. Harder acknowledged this in a brief 
talk of appreciation. . 





Commission Charges Unfair 
Competition 


WasuincTon, Noy. 5.—Unfair competition in 
the lumber trade in the sale of red cedar shin- 
gles is charged by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a complaint issued against Quality Shin- 


gle Co. (Inc.), Edmonds, Wash., manufacturer, . 


and Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, whole- 
saler handling Quality shingles. The complaint 
charges that the Quality company, in order 
to create a demand for its shingles. branded them 
as “extra clear.” According to the complaint, 
use of the word “clear” means, in the lumber 
trade, that they are free of all defects or im- 
perfections, while use of the word “extra” con- 
veys the implied assurance that they are not 





Showing use of mattress lum- 
ber in revetment work on the 
Missouri River near Blair, 
Neb. A total of 10,000,000 
feet of lumber is being used 
for similar work on the Mis- 
souri River between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Sioux City, 
lowa 





side. The work is being done by C. F. Lytle, 
general contractor of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
itrnest L. McCain, of Shreveport, La. Mr. 
McCain, who has had long experience in work 
of tunis kind on the Missouri Kiver, is in active 
charge of the project here, as superintendent ; 
with C. B. McCain, also of Shreveport, and 
F. M. Case, of Sioux City, as assistant super- 
intendents. 

‘bhe quantity of mattress lumber that will be 
used on this contract will reach approximately 
750,000 feet. This lumber is supplied by the 
Lapsley-Baker Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
and the J. B. Watkins Lumber Co. and Braun 
Ray Bros. & Finley—the latter two firms of 
Omaha, Neb. 


The use of lumber for this type of work 
originated after the available supply of willows 
had been nearly exhausted. Prior to that time, 
and before the idea of a 6-foot channel in the 
Missouri River had found lodgment in the mind 
of the War Department, willow mattresses had 
been used extensively in river bank protection. 
These mats are made of willows interlaced to a 
thickness of about 12 inches, tied with wire, and 
sunk along the banks. 


The mattresses for the job here described 
are made of 1x4-inch mattress lumber, the 
species used as far north as the Port of Omaha 
being exclusively southern yellow pine; while 
from that point north southern yellow pine is 
used together with western lumber, such as 
larch, fir, hemlock and Idaho pine—the restric- 
tion of western lumber to the area from Omaha 
north being due to the freight rate. 

One-by-four mattress lumber is used almost 
exclusively. In places where 3-inch thickness 
is required three 1-inch boards are used, because 
of their greater pliability, the three boards be- 
ing wired and nailed together, thus giving as 


much strength as a 3-inch plank would afford. 
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PUSH Something 
Homeowners Really 


WANT Today! 














Bares 2 


ii, - stop bucking stone 
walls. Push a product that people 
are actively buying the country 
over. CAPITOL ROCK WOOL 
Insulation is a 12-months-in-the- 
year seller. It gives amazing new 
home comfort. The public knows 
this and wants it. Net results: our 
plants have been running capacity 
for months. 


What a Product to Merchandise! 


1. Rock Wool is the most efficient insula- 
tion known to science; 

2. Insulating against both heat and cold, 
it is a year-round seller; 

3. Its biggest outlet is existing homes... 
with less than 1% covered; 

4. Present sales are tremendous .. . the 
future is unlimited (air-conditioning re- 
quires previous insulation). 








Capitol Rock Wool Bat The blowing method— 
—where studding is open for any type of existing 
or for new construction. house construction. 


Ask for the full details of this great new 

profit-making product. Let us send you the 

experiences of other lumber dealers; show 

how you can organize a Home Installation 
Department. 


CAPITOL 





INSULATIONS 


= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Standard Lime & Stone Company 
Baltimore, Md. (Established 1888) 


Without obligation, please send us full details on mak- 
ing profits in Home Insulation: 


CI, kok hb6F UNSSC EES ONE EN ODER RR EDS E SOO T4 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Nov 13-15—The Associated 
of America (Inc.), 


Tenn. Semi-annual. 


Cooperage Industries 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 


Nov. 14—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
ation, Hotel Mayflower, 
Semi-annual, 


Nov. 


Associ- 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Se 
Nov. 19-20—United 
Southeastern 
Ala 


Nov. 22—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen'’s 
tion, Merchants Hotel, Moberly. 


22—West Side Hardwood Club, Hotel 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Monthly meeting. 


8—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Annual 


Dec. 4-5—Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


15-17—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual, 


15-17—-Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. An- 
nuai. 

22-24—Northeastern Retail 
sociation, Pennsylvania 
Annual. 


Lumbermen, 
miannual 
States Chamber of 


Commerce, 
Divisional Meeting, 


Birmingham, 
Assovia 


Annual. 


Nov Pines, 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. Lumbermen’s 


Hotel, New 


As- 
York City 


Jan. 23-25—Western (Canada) Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—-Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Grand Rapids. Annual. 
Feb 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. Twenty-eighth annual convention 


Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium Annual 

Feb. 22-2 —Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond Annual 

Feb. 27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus 
Annual, 


To Address National Chamber Meet 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Noy. 5.—A discussion of 
the problems of the building industry will be led 
by C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
at the Southeast divisional meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, to be 
held in Birmingham, Nov. 19 and 20. Led by 
President Henry I. Harriman, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, other speakers will include busi- 
ness leaders of national repute, and executives 
prominently identified with industrial and trade 
activities in the South, who will discuss na- 
tional Recovery problems in general. Possi- 
bilities of a newsprint industry in the South 
will be discussed by Dr. Charles H. Herty, of 
Savannah, Ga. 








4L Announces Semi-Annual 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 3.—Announcement has 
been made that the thirty-second semi-annual 
meeting of the 4L board of directors, the 
governing body of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen, will be held Monday, Nov. 19, 
in the Portland Hotel, in this city. 


Business Building, Not Code, to Be 
Theme of Central Missouri 


SepALIA, Mo., Nov. 5.—Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Central Missouri As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers met here 
recently, and set Nov. 21 as the date for its 
annual convention. The committee meeting was 
called by H. A. Wimer, of Knob Noster, presi- 
dent. Other officers and directors attended. 
The officers have held over since 1932, as this 
month’s convention will be the first regular 
meeting since 1932. Officers, in addition to 
President Wimer, are: R. M. Johns, Sedalia, 
vice president; Henry Guhleman, Jefferson City, 





secretary; and Tom Sturgis, Sedalia, treasurer. 

The Code will be avoided as a topic for dis- 
cussion; the 1933 meeting was postponed be- 
cause a special Code session preciuded discus- 
sion of other matters. Methods of building up 
business will be the subjects of a round table. 
The Federal Housing Act probably will come 
up for discussion. E. E. Woods, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
will be one of the principal speakers. A ban- 
quet will conclude the meeting. 





Northeast Missouri Annual Arranged 


Moserty, Mo., Nov. 5.—Arrangements are 
being completed for the twenty-third annual 
convention of the Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association, which will be held at Mo- 
berly on Nov. 22, with headquarters at the 
Merchants Hotel. The business meeting will 
convene at 1:30 p.m. An outstanding program 
is being planned, which will include discussions 
of the Retail Lumber Code and the National 
Housing Act, both subjects of paramount im- 
portance to every dealer. The annual dinner 
will be held at 6:30 p. m. with an entertaining 
guest speaker followed by dancing and cards. 





Northeastern Plans Notable Program 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 5.—While Secretary- 
manager Paul S. Collier is devoting consider- 
able time to his duties in connection with the 
Retail Lumber Code Authority, his organization 
is rapidly developing plans for the forty-first 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City 
on Jan. 22, 23 and 24 next. The programs 
of the annual conventions of this association 
are always notable for the type of subjects 
selected for the discussions, and the ability of 
the speakers chosen to lead them, and in this 
respect the coming convention will not fall 
behind any of its predecessors. While details 
have not yet been worked out, members and 
visitors will be assured of one of the most 
interesting and important conventions in the 
history of the association. 





Wisconsin Annual to Feature 
Materials Exhibit 


MitwavukeeE, Wis., Nov. 5.—Secretary Don 
S. Montgomery has begun making plans for the 
forty-fifth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which will be 
held in the Milwaukee Auditorium on Feb. 19, 
20 and 21. As usual, the building material 
exhibit will be an outstanding feature, and it is 
expected that an unusually strong and _ inter- 
esting program will be arranged. 





Mill Employees’ Club Gets the Facts 


Loneview, WaAsH., Nov. 3.—Announcement 
of standing committees, and several talks by 
speakers on the club’s educational program, fea- 
tured a meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Club at 
the Weyerhaeuser cafeteria here Monday eve- 
ning. 

Using samples of 1x6-inch stock in both clear 
and common types. S. B. Lewis, general super- 
intendent, gave a discussion on lumber values, 
and answered questions as to the uses of the 
various patterns, as well as to problems of man- 
ufacturing. Archie Bain, head grader, spoke on 
the major changes in grading rules on the Ten 
list, comparing it with the former rule book, 
the Nine list. James Price, head grader for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., also spoke. 

The meeting instituted a new club feature, 
that of having two club members give short 
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talks on subjects related to lumber. C, A He 
berg, moulder foreman, spoke on “Patterns; 
Lumber,” illustrating his talk with diagram 
President E. E. Hayes spoke on “Why W, 
Manufacture the Patterns We Do,” commen, 
ing with the Colonial times and following in 
migration westward, showing what types , 
lumber were used in each era and why, Pres 
ident Hayes announced that noon hour classe 
will start immediately. 








Tacomans Hear Two Leading 
Retailers 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 3.—Two officials ¢ 
the National Retail Lumber Code Authority 
Fred H. Ludwig of Reading, Pa., and Geory 
D. Rose of Dubuque, lowa—spoke at the lunch. 
eon of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club he, 
yesterday. Mr. Ludwig said that the lumb, 
business on the Atlantic coast has been under. 
going a revolutionary change, and that the «. 
tablishment of extensive distribution yards x 
the chief Atlantic Coast ports has made ty 
carrying of extensive stocks by retail yards » 
longer necessary. Mr. Rose said it was needjy! 
for all three branches of the lumber industry 
— manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer —j 
work together to pick up the business that 
now slipping through their fingers into th 
hands of manufacturers of lumber substitutes 





Lumber Corporation Now 


Shows Profit 
Kansas City, Nov. 5.—Fairly good demané 
from England, and occasional orders from Goy- 
ernment projects, were held responsible for the 


improved showing of the Long-Bell Lumber & 


Co. during the third quarter, according to: 
quarterly statement issued by its Kansas Cit 
office. There also was an accumulation oj 
orders following settlement of the longshore- 
men’s strike on the Pacific coast. Compan 
officials, however, hastened to explain that the 
third quarter showing did not necessarily mean 
the company had returned to a profitable basis 
A profit of $733,773 was reported during the 
period, against a loss of $845,235 in the sec- 
ond quarter, and a loss of $470,494 in the third 
quarter of 1933. The company’s consolidate 
income account for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 showed a loss of $1,080,712 after de- 
pletion, depreciation and interest, compared with 
a similar loss of $2,166,068 in the 1933 period. 
In the nine months of 1933 there was an oper@t- 
ing income of $412,849. Depletion amounted 
to $890,130; depreciation, $560,153; interest, 
$1,128,634. 


Relieved of Big Liabilities on 


Timber Contracts 


Keiso, WasH., Nov. 3.—The shadow of 3 
liability of $11,000,000 was removed from the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. with the filing here 
Oct. 30 of decrees from the United States dis- 
trict court for western Missouri, and from the 
circuit court of Cook County, Illinois. The de 
crees covered settlement of the huge sum owel 
to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. by the Long: 
Bell Co. on a timber purchase contract. and 0 
a liability to the Milwaukee Land Co. on a tim- 
ber purchase contract. 

The decrees provide that the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. convey 1,304,779,000 feet of timber 
in Cowlitz and Lewis counties of Washingté 
to the Long-Bell Co., and that the latter com- 
pany convey 1,204,421,000 feet of timber in the 
same counties to the Weyerhaeuser company; 
and that the timber contracts, which made the 
Long-Bell company liable to pay $11 000,00 
more to acquire certain timber, be cancelled. 

The decrees also provide that the Milwaukee 
Land Co. shall deed 7,317 acres of timber lané 
in the two counties, containing 621,161,000 fee 
of timber valued at $1,190,711, to the Long-Bel 
company, and shall cancel its contract as t 
2.867 acres containing 691,000,000 feet of timber 
valued at $626,161, retaining title to the timber. 
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Our Reputation 


No reason why a deer should run, 

I carry neither knife nor gun, ; 

And yet my footsteps will alarm him, 
As though he thought a man would harm him. 
Mankind is rather proud of all 

It has accomplished since the fall, 

And yet, throughout the whole creation, 

Man has the blackest reputation. 


The dog, of course, dislikes the cat, 
Cat hunts the mouse, and all of that, 
The forest has its feud and battle, 
Even the insect bites the cattle. 

Each genus has its special foes, 

Yet also has some friends it knows; 
Only mankind, with all our preachers, 
Is feared and hated by all creatures. 


Perhaps when we have set our race 

To rights, by logic, law and grace, 

We shall have time to think of others, 

Of all our furred and feathered brothers. 
We think ourselves exceeding good, 

And like to talk of brotherhood; 

I hate to think, though we don’t doubt us, 
What all God’s creatures think about us. 


Between Trains 


Kansas City, Mo.—The telephone men of 
Missouri met here today, the fellows who man- 
age the exchanges in towns like yours and 
mine, and try to give us good service, all the 
while bedeviled by politicians, local or large, 
some of whom are just politicians, yet some of 
whom sincerely believe that it would be much 
better if the public utilities gave a much poorer 
service at a slightly cheaper price. If the poli- 
ticians could have their way, a public utility 
man would spend most of his time climbing 
his own poles to keep out of reach of an 
aroused and enraged public gathered beneath 
him—while the politician plied his trade, undis- 
turbed. Yet did you know that if taxes were 
cut 5 percent it would pay all of the electric 
light bills of everybody in the United States? 
Of course, the telephone men didn’t complain 
to us, or to each other. But it has been our 
observation that cussing the public utilities has 
been the favorite red herring of American pol- 
itics. 

Quincy, Itt.—On this occasion the Rotary 
Club entertained the ladies; that is, we hope 
they were entertained. Anyway, we _ were. 
There is a lot of wealth in this community, and 
so the depression has perhaps rested more 
lightly on the people here than in many other 
places. With all our cussing of capitalism, our 
regret at the existence of factories and other 
places of employment, and especially our dis- 
like of the rich, the average man who lives 
near a man with more than average means, we 
find, has come through hard times much more 
easily than the man whose neighbors are no 
better off than himself. 


Peoria, Itt.—With the second largest at- 
tendance in the fifty-five years of its existence, 
the Illinois Building & Loan League sat down 
to dinner tonight after a hard day of law pick- 
ing. By that we mean picking out the good 
ones and picking on the bad. The building and 
loan association is the medium of the little 
man’s thrift. While no doubt the Government 
should provide for a man’s old age, instead of 
a man providing for his own, until the mil- 
lennium arrives, it might be well for the little 
man to save his money, and buy a home, and 
do a lot of other old-fashioned things, in case 
the millennium should be delayed. Of course, 
if the amount spent for relief doesn’t matter, 
and the taxpayers’ resources are inexhaustible, 
perhaps thrift is a foolish thing. Nevertheless 


it might be wise for the little man to save a 
little money if he can, just in case. 

We ran into a good lumberman friend, both 
good lumberman and good friend, at the con- 
vention today—A. C. Gauen, who used to be 
president of the Illinois retailers, if we re- 
member rightly, and is still in the lumber busi- 
ness, and also president of the building and 
loan in his home town of Collinsville. Of course. 


Short Lengths 


We call it marriage, but it is more like a 
mirage. 

These Roman augurs must have been a good 
deal of a bore, at that. 

The dirt on his neck is no sign that a boy 
wants to be a dirt farmer. 


_ A man with a sliver in his hand isn’t worry- 
ing about our vanishing forests. 


And to think that we used to think that a 
girl who whistled was simply awful. 


There is only one thing harder to raise than 
children, and that is a cut price. 


A woman’s work is never done; but a woman 
at least doesn’t have to shave every morning. 


Don’t see why they are called “drummers,” 
when they are so good at blowing their horns. 


It isn’t the work we have on our hands that 
worries us, but the work we have on our neck. 


No matter how many cylinders a car has, 
some fellow will always wish that his had two 
more. 


Don’t kick if you do your work all right, but 
get nothing but abuse. Think about an auto- 
mobile. 


A man used to try to marry a good cook, 
but now the best he can hope for is to marry 
a good picker of restaurants. 


Some men observe the beautiful trees, and 
some observe the lumber in them; but, worst 
of all, some men observe neither. 


Women seem to be taking both sides of the 
evolution question, and trying to make monkeys 
of the men and Eves of themselves. 

It would be a fine thing if some men would 
only give the same thought to bringing up their 
children that they do to bringing up a pup. 

In the name of a business house, probably 
the “company” part is the overhead. We know 
in our house that the biggest overhead is com- 
pany. 


Successes 


We who grow old in public service 
(As all men do who make or sell) 
Encounter currents that would swerve us 
From principles we know so well. 
A thing of quality to fashion, 


Not something cheap, but something good, 


This still must be our pride and passion, 
Whether we work with words or wood. 


Too much is said about successes 

As though they were a fault or sin, 
And yet by profits man progresses, 

Not only those who take them in. 
Too much is said of revolution, 

That some will rise if some but fall, 
Yet he who builds an institution 

Is building something for us all. 


There is some worth in well-made lumber, 
A smoking chimney’s not a crime; 
Successes serve a larger number 
Than him whose till rings up a dime. 
Who makes a market for men’s labor 
Is not the man to throw in jail. 
By his success, succeeds his neighbor— 
If that’s a sin, then what’s to fail? 
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W HEREVER strong, sturdy 


construction is essential, do 


your customers a real service 
by recommending Gilchrist- 
Fordney Long Leaf. 


It is carefully manufactured 
to our time-tested standards 
from choice Mississippi timber. 


Will be glad to have your 
inquiries and orders for all 
house bill items. Can also fur- 
nish special cutting. 


Prompt service—careful load- 
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News Notes About the Codes 


Small Mills Vote for Repudiation 


CoLtumBus, Miss., Nov. 5.—Acting upon the 
recommendation of the board of directors, the 
Small Mill Pine Association, in convention 
here, Oct. 30, voted unanimously to operate be- 
ginning Oct. 31 as “free traders” and that the 
operators individually and collectively would 
sell their stock at whatever price they deemed 
proper, thus disregarding the SPA cost pro- 
tection price list No. 8, which became effective 
July 29. 

This action climaxed an effort of weeks to 
bring the issue before the membership and 
according to M. L. Wooten, secretary of the 
association, is the answer to the many demands 
for either enforcement on part of the agency en- 
trusted with that responsibility, or removal of 
restrictions and permitting manufacturers to 
sell when, where and for what they please. The 
resolution repudiating the cost protection pro- 
vision said: 

The retention of fixed minimum prices in- 
flicts an unjust and severe penalty upon the 
shipper who is actually complying with this 
feature of the Code. 


In connection with the charge that violations 
of the price provision of the Code were com- 
mon and flagrant throughout the southern pine 
industry, the resolution said: 


We believe this condition has so shaken the 
confidence and respect of operators that com- 
pliance with fixed minimum prices can not now 
be fairly and equitably enforced under the 
present Act. 

It is repugnant to our sense of honesty to 
resort to subterfuge and employ methods of 
hypocrisy and deceit in order to sell lumber, 
and rather than resort to such methods and in 
order to escape the stigma of chiselers, we feel 
the honest thing to do to place us on a parity 
with our competitors is to make an open and 
clean-cut statement to the lumber consuming 
public of our position and determination. 


Since this action was taken by the Small 
Mill Pine Association, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Administrative Agency, has sent a bul- 
letin to all manufacturers in that Division, in 
which among other things it said: 

Any exception to, or changes in the provi- 
sions of the Lumber Code can be secured by an 
individual, group, or division only through the 
orderly processes provided for in the Code. 
Any other attempts to nullify or violate the 
provisions of the Code are in direct violation 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
subject those involved to the penalties of the 
law. The southern pine division will administer 
to the fullest extent every provision of the 
Lumber Code and has taken steps to do so in 
the cases of both individuals and groups where 
violations occur. 


Opposed Resolution, But Sees 
Good In It 


Merriptan, Miss., Nov. 5.—Commenting on 
the recent action of the Small Mill Pine Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, Miss., in voting to aban- 
don the cost-protection feature of the Lumber 
Code, A. D. Burdette, of the Burdette Lumber 
Co., this city, said that although he voted 
against the resolution to abandon the cost-pro- 
tection price set-up, there is much to be said 
for the resolution, a paragraph of the preamble 
of which reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, fixed average cost-protection prices 
have tended to be both minimum and MAXI- 
MUM prices, and may continue so to tend, and 
since present and planned: (1) Federal Hous- 
ing Program, and (2) Federal Financial Pro- 
gram (including possible inflation), and (3) 
exceedingly low production for the past three 
months by so called “small” mills, ALL tend 
toward a situation which should and, we be- 
lieve, WILL produce a NATURAL advancing 
market, and since a fixed or restricted lumber 
market, like a restricted New York stock mar- 
ket, tends to be depressed and lower, although 
a free market tends to rise with natural causes, 
now therefore, we firmly reject the principle of 
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FIXED PRICES—minimum, maximum, 
protection, or otherwise. 


Continuing his comment and making his po- 
sition clear, Mr. Burdette said: 

The above is quite true and it is moreover 
very likely that those mills adopting ‘“‘free-trad- 
ing and the establishment of their own prices 
on their own products” will not set net prices 
as low as Code prices less some of the discounts 
they have been allowing. 

To my mind, many mills have not known re- 
cently how low they were selling—they did not 
ask a certain number of dollars per thousand 
feet, but asked “Code price’ (which oftentimes 
they did not even know) less so much discount. 
Result: they haven’t realized how low they 
were selling some items—how low their NET 
realization has been. We think when they set 
individual net prices that their net realization 
will be higher—that retail yards’ NET cost will 
be higher. 

After perhaps a few isolated cases of selling 
due to financial distress, we believe prices will 


cost- 





The Closest Man 


| am the man that Brown and Smith 
And others must do business with, 
That other lumbermen who labor 
Have for competitor and neighbor. 
That surely ought to keep me well 
Within the code, and make me sell 
And buy according to the letter 

Of ev'ry law, and even better. 


But there's another fellow | 

Shall also have to satisfy, 

A fellow who is closer to me 

Than any man who ever knew me. 
It's not enough that Smith and Brown 
Think well about me, or the town: 
Whatever rule | take or give with, 

| am the fellow | must live with. 


May | so live not only they 

Approve what | may do and say, 

But live so well, though none may chide me, 
| satisfy the man inside me. 

May | so live and | so trade 

I'm not ashamed and not afraid 

To face the man who's closer to me 

Than any man who ever knew me. 





steady and rise to a higher NET realization to 
the mills than has prevailed since July 20. 

We favor abandonment of fixed prices but 
ONLY through regular Code channels—and with 
due regard for the Retailers’ Code. However, 
this kind of a thing, like a forest fire, is diffi- 
cult to control and may spread fast to other 
important groups. And although I think the 
method wrong, I praise the accomplishment and 
believe an unrestricted lumber market will 
shortly lose fear, and rise to a basis of invest- 
ment return based on actualities such as cost, 
especially labor cost, which so heavily enters 
into small mill prices. 


Abandon Tie Production Control 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 3.—Upon instructions 
from the Western Tie Subdivision, Chairman 
J. G. McNary on Oct. 9 made application to 
Lumber Code Authority for permission to aban- 
don production control and this approval has 
been granted effective immediately. S. V. Full- 
away, secretary-manager, Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, has advised the members as follows: 

Sawn tie producers should continue to apply 
for allotments and report production exactly as 
heretofore. The only change is that the Port- 
land office will not charge against operating 
allotments the footage of ties produced by saw- 
mills. 
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West Coast Trustees Demand Elim. 
ination of Cost Protection Prices 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 3.—At a meeting oj 
the board of trustees of the West Coast Lum. 
bermen’s Association, held here on Oct. 39 the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The majority of the operators jp 
the West Coast Lumber and Logging Diyj. 
sion are convinced that the so called “cost 
protection” or “fixed” prices on lumber ar 
impracticable, unworkable and unfair, this 
being evidenced by petitions from the ma. 
jority of operators, representing the ma- 
jority of the capacity, be it therefore 

Resolved: That the officers, employees ang 
staff of the association, also the delegates to 
Lumber Code Authority, are hereby jp. 
structed to exert their best effort to bring 
about the immediate elimination of thege 
features from the Lumber Code. 


[Explanation. (As developed in discussion 
of the board.) The foregoing resolution does 
not include doors, plywood and other special- 
ties, but does cover all items of lumber in- 
cluding Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
western red cedar, Sitka spruce and white 
fir lumber covered by minimum price lists, 
Lumber Code Authority Bulletins Nos. 30, 
31 and 39, dated July 16, 1934.] 

Resolved: That in view of the appeal from 
the former resolutions of this board already 
filed in Washington by a committee repre- 
senting the anti-price fixing group of the 
West Coast Division, this board hereby rati- 
fies said appeal and now instructs the staff 
of the association to proceed with all possi- 
ble dispatch toward having an early date 
set for the hearing, also toward immediate 
preparation for the presentation at said hear- 
ing of adequate evidence and arguments for 
the elimination of so called “cost protection” 
or “fixed’”’ prices on lumber. 

Resolved: That we reaffirm our complete be 
lief in, and pledge our adherence to, those 
provisions of the Lumber Code dealing with 
minimum wages and maximum _ working 
hours. 


Adoption of the resolutions was preceded by 
extensive discussion. David T. Mason, executive 
officer of Lumber Code Authority, outlining 
steps in the Code formation and decision of the 
industry as a whole in Chicago early in October 
to stand by the entire Code, said that those in 
touch with the situation recognize that the Ad- 
ministration hasn’t the slightest intention of let- 
ting NRA fall to pieces or of letting a similar 
fate befall the Code. In promising that NRA 
would step in to administer the Code, should 
the West Coast association relinquish this as- 
signment, he cited the fact that NRA had 
stepped in to administer the hard coal code 
when that code authority resigned. : 

He said that a hearing was held in Washing- 
ton Monday on the proposal to require of lum- 
ber wholesalers a liquidating penalty bond and 
to sign a contract before they would be al- 
lowed to do business as wholesalers. He pre- 
dicted that wholesalers will be required to fol- 
low this or similar procedure. 

He cited three points as being essential to 
success of the Lumber Code, as determined at 
the general. meeting in Chicago. These were 
enforcement, wholesaler control and a highly 
developed system of compliance. 

Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., and George 
Rose, Dubuque, lowa, representing the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Code Authority, spoke m 
favor of retention of the price-fixing feature of 
the Code. Both predicted that chaotic condi- 
tions would prevail if the price clause were 
dropped and that lumber prices would fall. Mr. 
Rose said that the retailer knows nothing about 
mills, but he does know that the consumer wi 
not buy on an unstable market. He does not 
care how or where the market is stabilized, but 
he wants it stabilized. Mr. Ludwig predicted 
that any action taken to break up the Lumber 
Code would be reflected in difficulty in enforc- 
ing the Code. 
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Intercoastal Distributors Concur in 
West Coast Action 


. GENUINE New York, Nov. 5.—At a meeting of di- 
rectors of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ 


POULTRY US NETTING Association Nov. 2, a vote concurring in the 
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George New York, Nov. 5.—Largely through the 

the Na- efforts of field representatives of the North- 

spoke in eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 

ature of co-operating lumber manufacturers in Pennsyl- 
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in the event of violation by the bidder, the State 
may take over the uncompleted part of the con- 
tract and the violator shall be liable for any 
excess cost occasioned thereby. 

2. The bidder or contractor must require sub- 
contractors and dealers to sign similar certifi- 
cates of compliance before making awards to 
or purchases from such sub-contractors or deal- 
ers. This certificate may be accepted as evi- 
dence that contractor and sub-contractor are 
complying and will continue to comply with 
the Code governing their industry. 

Representatives of the Northeastern asso- 
ciation were advised that no certificate of this 
character was ever included in previous in- 
quiries. It is believed that the second pro- 
vision particularly will tend to correct a situa- 
tion in which the State has not dealt directly 
with the manufacturer, but with an_inter- 
mediary who, after securing the contract, has 
bought the lumber where he could secure it at 
the least possible price. 

It is gratifying to the Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers and to officials of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to know 
that the Pennsylvania State department of 
property and supplies is co-operating in this 
way to bring about Code compliance in the 
lumber industry. 


President Approves New Code for 
Builders’ Supplies Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—President 
Roosevelt has approved a new Code for the 
Builders’ Supplies Trade, to supersede the one 
which has been in operation since Oct. 13, 1933. 
The new Code became effective Nov. 4. 

The changes made in the Code amount to 
rewriting it to conform with NRA policies 
evolved from the experience of more than a 
year of Code administration. Col. John B. 
Rose, of New York, chairman of the Code Au- 
thority, has hailed the new Code as marking a 
change from “the uncertain experimental stage 
to one of stability and permanent activity.” 

The new Code creates Co-ordination Boards 
to attempt adjustment of jurisdictional disputes. 
Many complaints had been received from groups 
outside the trade, principally manufacturers 
and producers of builders’ supplies, of overlap- 
ping between this and other Codes. It is ex- 
pected that the Co-ordination Boards, jointly 
designated by the objector and the Code Au- 
thority and with an impartial member, will 
contribute to solving this problem. 

A provision for a liquidated damages agree- 
ment is also included, under which members of 
the trade may agree to pay certain predeter- 
mined amounts into the Code Authority treas- 
ury if they are adjudged guilty of Code viola- 
tions. 

A prohibition of destructive price cutting, 
permission for the Administrator to declare an 
emergency if price cutting endangers the Code’s 
operation and to establish minimm prices dur- 
ing such an emergency is substituted for the 
present system of modal mark-ups, which ex- 
pired Nov. 1. 

Compliance with appropriate Codes is reauired 
of both suppliers and purchasers—no member of 
the trade may purchase from a manufacturer or 
producer or sell to a contractor or other con- 
sumer who does not certify that he is comply- 
ing with his appropriate approved Code. 

Other trade practice rules are not materially 
changed from the old Code. Thev prohibit 
secret rebates, unearned discounts, defamation 
of competitors, misbranding, commercial bribery, 
selling below cost, and lump-sum bidding. 

No change is made in the labor provisions 
except to bring watchmen under the minimum 
wage rate for other emplovees, which is 25 to* 
50 cents an hour, depending on region and 
population. Working time of watchmen, for- 
merly unregulated, is now limited to 13 days 
out of 14. The basic maximum work-week re- 
mains unchanged at 40 hours, with exceptions 
for executives, dealers in small towns, and yard 
foremen, truck drivers and helpers. 

Administration of the Code is not changed. 
The Code Authority is composed of nine mem- 
bers, seven elected from the directors of the 
National Federation of Builders’ Supply As- 
sociations 
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Wholesalers Oppose Proposed 
Regulations 


Wasuincton, Nov. 5.—At a public hearing 
on Oct. 29, conducted by Deputy Administrator 
A. C. Dixon, regulations designed to prevent 
wholesalers from selling below Code prices were 
formally presented by Carl Bahr, secretary of 
Lumber Code Authority. The regulations pre- 
sented by Mr. Bahr were published in full in 
the Oct. 13 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
During the course of the hearing, however, Mr. 
3ahr withdrew the stipulation of a $500 max- 
imum penalty for Code violation. 

Wholesaler opposition to the proposal was led 
by W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager, and 
D. T. Kelly, counsel of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. Among other 
things Mr. Schupner said: 


Without an initial violation by the manu- 
facturer the infractions of the wholesaler 
would be negligible, because for him to cut 


the price on his own part would be the giv- 
ing away of his discount. 

Mr. Kelly questioned the legality of the pro- 
posed contract, stating that the lumber industry 
has no authority to impose penalties on whole- 
salers. The brief he had prepared was filed 
with the deputy administrator without being 
read. Other wholesaler witnesses who voiced 
opposition to the proposal were Daniel R. 
Forbes, Washington, counsel for the National 
Wholesale Distributing Yards Association; G. 
A. Vangsness, Chicago, secretary National As- 
sociation of Hardwood Wholesalers; Allan 
Higgins, counsel for H. A. Lawrence Co., Pitts- 
burgh; M. G. Truman, president Marsh & Tru- 





PROPOSED NEW HARD- 
WOOD PRICES 


The schedule of reduced prices on south- 
ern hardwoods as recommended by the re- 
cent Memphis conference will be found on 
page 64 of this issue. These prices, with 
those of other hardwood sections co-ordi- 
nated with them, it is expected will be 
authorized by NRA and published within 
the next week. 





man Co., Chicago, who also represented nine 
other wholesalers; John P. Cole, New York, 
vice president Biddle Purchasing Co.; J. 
Gerrity, J. F. Gerrity Co., Boston; William T. 
Hassett, representing Dixie Lumber Co., Ha- 
gerstown, Md.; and John N. Nelson, John N. 
Nelson Co., Baltimore. 

H. W. Wilbur, representing the Retail Lum- 
ber Code Authority, and Frank Carnahan, sec- 
retary National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, while pointing out that they were re- 
serving the right to file later briefs, said they 
were in sympathy with the effort of the manu- 
facturers to reach a solution of the problem. 

Following adjournment of the hearing, Dep- 
uty Administrator Dixon announced that all 
communications received by him would be con- 
sidered and that briefs could be filed with him 
up to Nov. 10. 





Injunction Against Below-Code 
Sales Dissolved 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 3.—Federal Judge Mc- 
Nary signed an order here dissolving the tempo- 
rary injunction against four lumber operators 
charged—in suits instigated by Carl Donaugh, 
United States attorney—with having violated 
the NRA Lumber Cede price clause. The order 
was announced when W. L. Thompson, attor- 
ney representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Code enforcing body for this dis- 
trict, appeared before the court to argue on cer- 
tain phases of the cases. Arguments dealing 
solely with the price fixing clause will come 
up Dec. 6. An affidavit signed by W. S. Rus- 
sell, of Dant & Russell, lumber exporters and 
dealers, setting forth that the majority of the 
mills in this district are selling lumber under 
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— aon See i, was filed b 
March, of McMinnville, representing th 
Lumber Co., one of the mills affected hme 
dissolved restraining order. In this affiday: 
Mr. Russell gave as his opinion that the ne 
established by the Code is too high, and thy 
lumber buyers will not pay it. ‘ 


"Open" Market Would Not Mean 
Lower Prices 


Elimination of the minimum price clause 
from the Lumber Code would not result ;, 
lower prices than now offered in general it ‘ 
contended by dealers, who say the reduction 
has already been discounted by those engaged 
in “chiseling,” and their number is said to hy 
legion, but it would have a stabilizing effect, i, 
that quotations would be looked upon as thos 
actually ruling the market. 


Closes Mill to Await Clarification 


Y Eugene 





of Price Situation 


The Eastern & Western Lumber Co.’s mij 
here closed down today, to remain idle ynti 
the situation affecting the Lumber Code prices 
is cleared up, according to Frank H. Ransom 
president. The mill is one of the largest jn 
this district, and 250 men were left without 
employment as result of the shutdown. Mr. 
Ransom is one of the leaders of the opposition 
to the maintenance of the minimum price clause 
of the Code which is now a bone of contention 
in the lumber industry. 


Injunction Against Price-Fixing 
Made Permanent 


Mempuis, TenNn., Nov. 5.—During the past 
week, Judge Harry B. Anderson, of the Federal 
Court here, made permanent his decision which 
held price fixing illegal, and his decision has 
been formally appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals at Cincinnati, where prompt action is 
expected. The case will no doubt be carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for final 
decision. 


Grants Injunction Against Code 
Enforcement 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 5.—On petition of the 
Carter-Kelly Lumber Co., of Manning, Tex. 
Federal Judge Randolph Bryant has granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the Code en- 
forcement authorities from prosecuting this com- 
pany for alleged Code violations. A further 
hearing, to determine whether the injunction 
shall be made permanent, will be held at Tyler, 
Tex., some time in November. 


Cease Price-Enforcement Endeavor 


New York, Nov. 5.—The Code Authority 
for retail lumber and building materials for 
Division 16, the City of New York, on Oct. 
31 issued the following announcement : 

Until there is reasonable cause to believe that 
efforts to enforce the observance of retail mini- 
mum prices will be met with fair success, the 
executive and arbitration committee is discon- 
tinuing all effort in this direction. effective Nov. 
1, 1934, until further notice. All other provi 
sions of the Code will be enforced to the limit 
of the committee’s ability. 


Hardwood Prices Reduced as Much 
as 14 Percent 


Wasnincton, Nov. 5.—Reductions in at- 
thorized minimum cost-protection prices om 
hardwood lumber, ranging in, averages from 
2.35 to 14.3 percent among the various produc- 
ing regions, were recommended to NRA today 
by the Lumber Code Authority, with a request 
for immediate approval by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board. The proposed reductions 
have been filed with NRA in price schedules 
covering thousands of hardwood lumber items 
under the jurisdiction of five Subdivisions of 
the Authority’s Hardwood Division. : 

The averages represent the reductions 
weighted average realization to the producers 
f. o. b. mill, computed from the recommended 
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ctions on a vast number of hardwood 
Subdivision. The proposed re- 
respective producing regions 


price redu 
items in ae 
ductions for the 
follow Reduction in 
Weighted Aver- 
age Realization 


producing Regions PerMft. Percent 
North Central ..---+++++eeees $3.36 9.35 
Northeastern (even a eeeaten 1.48 4.45 
: : 79 2.35 
Northern Coa Oe COS OS'S oo é- 
Gouthern «----+ercreee sees 4.47 14.3 
Te oop aceatneroows 1.97 5.4 


Appalachia n 


Report High Degree of Compliance 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 3.—A high degree of 
voluntary compliance with the provisions of 
the Lumber Code in the Western Pine Division 
i; responsible for the relatively few cases of 
noncompliance recently considered by the Divi- 
sion’s trade complaints committee and shows 
clearly the fine co-operative spirit existing 
among manufacturers of the western pines in 
their effort to keep employment at western 
sawmills at a maximum, according to a state- 
ment made by S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary- 
manager of the Western Pine Association. Mr. 
Fullaway further stated that compliance in the 
Western Pine Division with the minimum price 
and production control provisions has_ not 
jeopardized the volume of business handled by 
the pine sawmills. The experience of the pine 
sroup has proven that compliance with Lum- 
ber Code provisions is not impossible of ac- 
complishment, Mr. Fullaway said. 

Of some eighteen irregular compliance cases 
which were brought to the attention of the 
Western Pine Trade Complaints Committee, 
satisfactory adjustment was reached on more 
than 50 percent of them and it is expected that 
the necessity of legal action by NRA will be 
required on very few of the cases which were 
not adiusted at the committee meeting. This 
is significant in view of the fact that the West- 
ern Pine Division is comprised of nearly 1900 
sawmills. 


Warns Operators to Observe 
Code Prices 


San Francisco, Catir., Nov. 3.—In a bulle- 
tin to redwood producers, H. W. Cole, Code 
Executive for the Redwood Division, refers to 
Douglas fir prices as follows: 


There no doubt are many violations of the 
West Coast minimum price list on quotations 
and sales of Douglas fir in this area. Under 
the redwood minimum price list our operators 


are obligated to observe Douglas fir Code prices, 
and while it is a hardship to some of our op- 
erators to lose Douglas fir business to viola- 
tors of the Code covering that lumber, you are 
advised that the Douglas fir minimum prices 
still are in effect and denarture from them is a 


violation of the redwood Code. You are re- 
quested to be particularly careful to observe 
Douglas fir minimum prices on sales of that 


lumber until the situation clears and we know 
definitely what action is to be taken by the 
West Coast division and the Lumber Code Au- 
thority in the matter. 


Officially Lists Approved 
Wholesalers 


PortLAND, Ore., Nov. 3.—In a bulletin issued 
Oct. 29, the Western Pine Association listed 
the names of 367 wholesalers whose filed cer- 
tificates had been approved up to Oct. 26, 1934, 
and who thus became eligible to receive whole- 
sale discounts from persons of the Western Pine 
Division. Members of the Western Pine Divi- 
sion are advised that wholesale discounts shall 
not he allowed unless the name of the recipient 
ot discount appears on the published list or 
the “individual order is accompanied by the 
Prescribed certificate, which must have been 
executed by the recipient of such wholesale 
discount before a Notary Public and the certi- 
heate approved and acknowledged by the Divi- 
sion Agency.” Orders may be accepted from 
others claimine the wholesale discount only 
upon the definite condition that such discount 
will not he allowed until the required certificate 
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is furnished and approved. Wholesale sash, 
door and millwork concerns who may be entitled 
to wholesale discount on moldings are not en- 
titled to discount on lumber purchases unless 
approved by the Division as wholesalers of 
lumber. 


Restraining Order Is Continued 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The compli- 
ance department of Lumber Code Authority has 
been advised by the litigation division of NRA 
that following a two-day hearing in Shreve- 
port, La., Federal Judge Dawkins. of the west- 
ern district of Louisiana, continued indefinitely 
the restraining order he issued two weeks pre- 
viously against shipment by lumber manufac- 
turers of orders placed by the Fisher Lumber 
Corporation, at less than minimum cost protec- 
tion prices authorized by the Lumber Code. 





Will Endeavor to Secure Compliance 


New Oreans, La., Nov. 5.—An official cau- 
tion to all manufacturers of southern pine that 
in the present situation respecting the Lumber 
Code, the manufacturers are under both legal 
and moral obligations to comply with all of the 
Code’s requirements and that the Southern Pine 
Association as administrative agency of the 
Code in the seventeen States in the Southern 
Pine Division will endeavor vigorously and 
impartially to secure compliance, has been issued 
by the administrative agencv to all persons 
under its jurisdiction. This official notice points 
out that actions taken by several groups in 
the lumber industry and the court rulings thus 
far secured by certain objectors to the Code, 
have not vitiated the Code’s provisions as law 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and that final settlement of these questions 
awaits decision by the United States Supreme 
Court. The notice concludes: 

Every manufacturer of southern pine should 
stand firmly by the Lumber Code, and the 
Southern Pine Association. as Administrative 
Agency for the Code in our division, will ad- 
minister firmly and impartially every provision 
of that Code until it is changed through orderly 
process. 


Strike Article XV From Code 

WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—Article XV of 
the Lumber Code having been stricken from 
the Code by amendment, manufacturers are 
being advised to correct copies of the Code in 
their possession by deleting Article XV and 
renumbering Articles XVI to XIX _ inclusive. 
It was found that the provisions of Article XV 
were wumnecessary, as they were adequately 
covered by other articles of the Code and of 
the National Recovery Act. 


Approves Price Reduction on 
Southern Millwork 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 5.—With the ex- 
ception of the discount asked on doors, the 
National Industrial Recovery Board has granted 
price differential modifications as requested on 
a group of southern pine millwork items in an 
application submitted to NRA two months ago 
by the Southern Pine Sash & Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association. A differential modification 
on doors was granted allowing an additional 
discount one point less than asked. The modi- 
fications granted are: 

1. Glazed plain rail windows—1% points 
longer discount from list on southern nine than 
on ponderosa pine. Former differential was %4. 

2. Glazed check rail windows—2 _ points 
longer discount on southern pine than on Doug- 
las fir. Former differential 4. 

3. Doors—2 points longer discount from list 
on southern pine than on Douglas fir. Peti- 
tioners requested 3 points longer discount. For- 
merly a parity obtained. 

4. Blue stained southern pine windows—%4 
point longer discount than on bright southern 
pine windows. This is the present differential 
between those two items in ponderosa pine. 

The new differentials apply to members of 
the lumber and timber products industries in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
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gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and “that portion of 
Texas and Oklahoma which is east of but in- 
cludes points on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, between the points of Vinita, Okla., 
through Dallas, Houston, and Galveston, Tex., 
to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The petition to NRA was filed on behalf 
of the following firms: Allen Manufacturing 
Co., Shreveport, La.; Augusta Lumber Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; Central Sash & Door Co., Ma- 
con, Ga.; R. L. Morse Manufacturing Co., 
Athens, Ga.; Snow Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Victoria Sash & Door Co., Shreveport, La. 


No Recent Change in Retail Code 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, Nov. 7.—Homer W. Ballinger, 
chairman executive committee, Retail Lumber 
Code Authority, today stated that “in my opin- 
ion retail lumber dealers and manufacturers 
should get their information relative to the 
status of their respective Codes from their Code 
authorities and not arrive at a decision with 
respect to the Code before getting correct in- 
formation.” Mr. Ballinger said that there has 
been no recent change in the Retail Lumber 
Code and there is no prospect of losing the 
cost protection provision at this time. 


Buffalonians Protest Against Whole- 


sale Contract 


BuFFALo, Nov. 5.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change has sent a telegram to Washington pro- 
testing against the NRA proposition for all 
wholesalers to sign a contract which would 
make them liable for infractions of the Code. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed by the 
exchange members at two weekly luncheons. 


Shingle Quotas Increased Because 


of Heavier Orders 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Nov. 3.—Practically all 
Grays Harbor shingle manufacturers will take 
advantage of the increased red cedar shingle 
allocation for this quarter, a survey of local 
mills indicates. Most of the operating mills had 
expected to finish their quarter allocation by the 
middle of the month, but the increase will en- 
able them to continue cutting until about the 
middle of December. Since market improve- 
ment was the reason for the increased alloca- 
tion, the shingle operators do not expect diffi- 
culty in disposing of their cut. 

Willapa Harbor shingle mills will operate 
four and five days a week for the remainder 
of the present quarter as a result of the in- 
creased production quota. Under the new quota, 
the Willapa mill will operate five days a week 
steadily until Christmas at least, according to 
J. W. Lewis, manager of the Willapa Harbor 
Lumber Mills. The Case operations here will 
extend for about four days weekly, it was esti- 
mated, and the American Shingle Co., of South 
Bend, will gain considerable operating time. 


Increase Red Cedar Quota 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 3.—The red cedar 
shingle production quota has been increased by 
500,000 squares for the last three months of the 
year by order of the resident committee of the 
Lumber Code Authority. This amounts to 50 
percent more than the original production alot- 
ted for this period. 

The production committee at a meeting on 
Oct. 26 was presented with petitions for addi- 
tional allotments from many mills which cited 
that demand for their product was such as to 
require increased production. The committee 
found, moreover, that in the first three weeks 
of October the industry had produced 40 per- 
cent of the entire division quota for the last 
quarter of the year. Sales during these three 
weeks amounted to one-third of the estimated 
consumption of American shingles for the last 
three months of the year. In view of these 
considerations the production committee rec- 
ommended the additional quota. 

In accordance with arrangements made with 
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British Columbia manufacturers which allow 
them to export 25 percent of the American 
quota to the United States, one-fourth of the 
additional quota will be manufactured by them. 

Shingle manufacturers are jubilant over the 
demand and permission to go ahead with a 50 
percent greater program than was anticipated. 
With winter ahead the employment increase 
alone is a source of much gratification. 


Approves Retail Bookkeeping System 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, Nov. 71—NRA has approved 
the simplified bookkeeping system for retail 
lumber products until March 1 of next year. 
The order becomes effective Nov. 20. This is 
an extension of the system which was in effect 
from April 14 until July 14 and the order ap- 
proved the Code Authority’s request for the 
extension. 


° ° e 
Injunction Hearing Transferred 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 6.—Transfer of the 
scheduled Tacoma hearing on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to enjoin permanently seven 
southwest Washington lumber companies from 
violating the minimum price provision of the 
Lumber Industries Code to the United States 
District Court in Seattle was ordered today by 
Judge Cushman. Because a criminal docket had 
been assigned to the Tacoma court for Nov. 7, 
Judge Cushman said he would trade courts with 
Judge John C. Bowen, of Seattle, so progress 
of the lumber hearing will not be hindered. 


To Take Action Against Violators 


WasHIncTon, Nov. 5.—George V. Johnson, 
of the Government Contract Division; Fred 
Williams, assistant NRA deputy administrator, 
and Clyde L. Webb, of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, have just left Washington for Bos- 
ton to take up legal action in the case of twenty 
violations of the Retail Lumber Code. The work 
is being done in conjunction with the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Made Maryland Code Secretary 


BALTIMORE, Noy. 5.—Walter Wright has been 
appointed secretary of the Forest Products As- 
sociation of Maryland, the local Code authority, 
to succeed Ivan Brent, who resigned about one 
month ago. Mr. Wright is a former Balti- 
morean, who, on assuming his new duties, comes 
back to his old field of activity. Affairs of the 
association are proceeding about as usual. 





Federal Agencies Deny Forcing Rail- 
roads to Buy on "Lowest Bid" 


Wasuincton,. D. C., Nov. 5.—Complaints 
having been received from several sources that 
railroads were buying lumber without regard 
to the Code minimum prices and simply on the 
“lowest bid” and that some of the roads have 
defended this practice on the ground that they 
were compelled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other Federal agencies to buy 
at the lowest bid, regardless of the Code, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
undertook to find out if there was any basis 
for this explanation. In a letter to President 
C. C. Sheppard, Wilson Compton, managing 
director of the association, said that so far as 
known, the only Federal agencies which could 
have any control over the purchasing policy or 
practice of any of the railroads are the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Reporting on these in order, he 
said: 

1. The I. C. C. states that it has not 
issued anv instructions on this matter: 
that it does not restrict the purchase policies 
of the railroads, both as a matter of policy 
and because there is no statutory authority. 
That information from the I. C. C. has been 
confirmed also by a separate and independent 
investigation. That seems to dispose of the 
I. C. C. angle. 

2. The office of the Federal Co-ordinator 
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states that no restrictions wh 
kind have been issued by the 
that he has denied approval of purchase o 
equipment in two instances on the ground 
of obsolete design, but not on price, P 

3. The railway division of the RFC States 
that no restrictions of the kind asserted hay, 
been issued by the RFC. 

4. The railway and legal divisions Of the 
PWA state that no such orders have been 
issued by it; not only so, but also that the 
railways, so far as they may be using PW, 
funds, although they are required to pur. 
chase materials on the competitive bid basis 
are also required to purchase only from thos, 
complying with the rules of fair competition 


atever of this 
( 0-Ordinato,. 


Hardwood Men of North and South 
Agree to Separate 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 5.—Announcement ha 
been made that the Appalachian hardwood oper. 
ators have definitely asked that they be 
mitted to form their own Code Authority, qj. 
vorcing them irom the southern operators, This 
is in accordance with the wishes of protesting 
southern hardwood men, who have asked , 
reorganization of the hardwood enforcing 
agency so that the southern group would operate 
separately. If this request is granted, it will 
mean an immediate reorganization of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, and the southern 
operators will have better representation. 


Certified as Sustained Yield 
Operations 


New Opr.eans, La., Nov. 5.—The Souther | 
Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex., and Union 
Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark., have been certi- 
fied by tie conservation department of the 
Southern Pine Association as sustained yield 
operations under the Forest Conservation Code, 
This makes five southern pine operators who 
now have been certified as being on a sus- 
tained yield basis, which means that they are 
regulating their cutting and caring for their 
timber so that their operations will be perma- 
nent, timber being grown by these companies 
as rapidly as it is being cut. As sustained 
yield operators, these companies are granted an 
increase of 10 percent in their production allot- 
ments, provided such increased production does 
not exceed their sustained yield capacity. 


Waitin 





Expert Advises Northwest on 
Forest Taxation 


PortLanp, Ore., Nov. 3.—At the request of 
Gov. Meier, the advisory council of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station, and 
other authorities interested in improving meth- 
ods of taxing forests—R. C. Hall, specialist in 
forest taxation, has taken headquarters tem- 
porarily at the Forest Service office in the 
U. S. Court House here. Mr. Hall will advise 
with the agencies and individuals interested as to 
methods of taxing timber which would be 
suitable to conditions in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with a view to developing a method cap- 
able of relieving the pressure to liquidate timber 
in a manner that is fair to other taxpaying in- 
terests. 





Mr. Hall has been for some years associated 
with Dr. Fred R. Fairchild of Yale as assistant 
director of the forest taxation inquiry of the 
Forest Service. These men have made a thor- 
ough-going, nation-wide study of timberland 
taxation, and spent some time in Oregon and 
Washington in 1928. 

Mr. Hall says that the comprehensive report 
on forest taxation growing out of this study is 
now in course of publication. This report rec- } 
ommends a broad attack upon the forest tax 
problem. The investigations of the Forest 
Service have made it clear that forest lands 
are suffering tax disabilities that are common 
to rural real estate in general, and to rural real 
estate in sparsely settled regions in particular. 
These disabilities are by no means confined to 
the inherent defects of the property tax. They 
go back to broad problems of land use and 
settlement, and governmental organization and 
cost. They involve questions of assessment 
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Tdinator. ctice and other procedures required by the 
rchase of se erty tax system. On account of the im- 

SFoUunde verance of these matters to a right understand- 
vel a of the forest tax problem, they will receive 
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to all of the recommendations contained in the 
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CODE PROBLEMS and 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MERCHANDISING 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 
OF ECONOMICS 


Sending a check in renewal of 
his subscription to the AMERICAN 
LumMBERMAN, C. F. Daul, well 
known lumberman of Dancy, Wis., 
adds some interesting comment 
with reference to the economic sit- 
uation. He says: “It is foolish to 
try and get out of debt by borrow- 
ing and appropriating money which 
will have to be paid in the future 
with interest added. At present 
the man with thousands of acres 
is getting paid for crops that never 
were seeded; the small farmer is 
taxed to help the large farmer to 
ruin him.” Mr. Daul enclosed a 
copy of some observations made by 
him a year ago, and says he has 
not changed his opinion. Among 
the observations are these: 

The Government has appropriated 
money to create labor for unem- 
ployed, at the same time cutting 
down the hours per day and week, 
and increasing pay. Does not this 
increase the cost of production? If, 
for instance, a manufacturer has 
fifty men at work at 40 cents per 
hour, 10-hour day, the labor would 
amount to $200 per day. If, in or- 
der to decrease production and not 
decrease purchasing power, he 
would only run five hours per day 
at the same wage, he would have 
to add double the cost of labor on 
his goods, and the man’s $4 would 
lose considerable of its purchasing 


power. 
If the Government must pay to 
destroy crops and leave the land 


lie idle, in order to get a price that 
will pay cost of production, why do 
they spend millions to reclaim arid 
land? And if they pay for leaving 
good farm land idle, what is our 
cut-over land worth on which we 
have heavy taxes? If the Gov- 
ernment has the power to tax what 
we eat and drink, it should have 
power to regulate the above con- 
ditions so that everyone that is 
willing to do a day’s work can sup- 
port himself and family. 


x * kK * 


THINKS "REALM" 
HIT THE SPOT 


It is always interesting and en- 
couraging to receive from readers 
a commendation on the efforts made 
by the staff of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to present in each 
issue information that not only is 
of interest but of real value. The 
gratification is even greater when 
such evidence comes from one who 
has read the paper for more than 
a quarter of a century. From A. 
M. Fisher, president and manager 
Home Lumber & Supply Co., 
Rockford, Ill., recently came a let- 
ter addressed to the “Realm of the 
Retailer,” commenting on an ar- 
ticle in that department in a recent 
issue. This letter is reproduced 
because of its interesting comment 
on one of the serious problems of 
the industry. In his letter, Mr. 
Fisher said: 

Since I entered the retail lumber 
business in 1903 I have consistently 
read your double page (Realm of 
the Retailer) which I have always 
found of great interest. I never 
remember reading an article that 


A Voice Is Raised Against Tinkering with Supply and Demand, 
and There Comes Objection to Shifting Responsibility for Price 
Observance to Wholesaler—While a Peeved Friend Thinks the 
Blue Buzzard Is Going Blind and Needs Strangling 


hit the spot any more clearly than 
the article in last week’s issue. 

Today the words “chiseler’ and 
“chiseling” are often used by lum- 
bermen, and in my judgment they 
are often applied to men and to 
methods that do not deserve them. 
They are mean words, and every- 
one should particularly analyze 
himself before he uses the word in 
connection with another. 

It is my observation that a dealer 
of the type mentioned first in this 
article, because of his peculiar sell- 
ing methods is often referred to 
by a dealer of the second type in 
the language mentioned above. My 
judgment is that we should think 
carefully of our competitors before 
we pass judgment upon them. 
Reading between the lines of your 
article, I am rather convinced that 
some of the dealers in the city you 
name do not agree with Mr. Burk- 
hart’s ideas. I believe more dealers 
will have to come over to his type 
of retailing, if we are to survive. 

There was one inscription in 
Henry Ford's building at the Fair, 
wherein he made a statement some- 
thing like this: “If we standardize 
on anything, we are pretty apt to 
standardize on the wrong thing.” 
I believe we lumbermen have stand- 
ardized ourselves too much, both as 
to materials sold and methods of 
selling, as well as construction of 
yards—in fact, the whole business 
set-up, and it is time for every 
one of us to display a little more 
individuality. 

I have written at greater length 
than I expected to. The main point 
is, I enjoyed your article very 
much, and I want my assistants to 
read it several times, as I did. 


kK OK * 


WANTS THE BLUE BUZ- 
ZARD STRANGLED 


Enclosing his check in renewal 
of his subscription, a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in New 
York City unburdens himself on 
the dominant subject of the day, 
as follows: 


What I, and most lumbermen in 
these diggin’s, are interested in, is 
When will ye scribes assemble 
enough red blooded men to go down 
to Washington and wring the neck 
of that buzzard that is masquerad- 
ing as an eagle, while messing over 
the carcasses of departed lumber- 
men? 

The warehouses of the chiselers 
in this section are so full of worn 
out wheelbarrows and lawn mow- 
ers, for which they have exchanged 
$150 to get the orders, that they 
will have to lease additional land. 

It is my bet that if the trade 
does not strangle that bird within 
the next six months, your columns 
will be filled with “For Sale’ ads 
offering perfectly good sawmills for 
one dollar and six bits, while the 
wholesale boys will be offering their 
office outfits for one little lead dime. 

The writer has attended most of 
the hardwood lumber conventions 
since the first one in the Duncan 
House in Nashville, Tenn., and yet 
in all that time I have never known 
any line of the lumber trade, where 
two or more men had entered into 
a gentlemen’s agreement, that stood 


hitched over 24 hours—and never 
will until human nature changes 
105 percent. 


* *K *K * 


OBJECTS TO PROPOSED 
WHOLESALER CONTRACT 


Voicing his objection to the pro- 
posed wholesalers’ contract, which 
was published in the Oct. 13 issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
on which a hearing was held in 
Washington recently, G. W. Fish, 
president Fish Lumber Co., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., in a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Says: 

Noting the articles in the Oct. 13 
edition of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on the matter of the proposed 
order, Exhibit “A” before the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, we are send- 
ing herewith a copy of our letter 
to Hon. David T. Mason, executive 
officer of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity, dated Oct. 27. 

There is machinery already set 
up for the governing of prices, and 
if the Division authorities can not 
make it effective, then why “pass 
the buck and let George do it’? 
To be sure, it would make more 
jobs, if there must be some more 
patronage passed around. 

In our humble opinion, we will 
not have a satisfactory and perma- 
nent Recovery, until price fixing is 
done away with, unless perhaps in 
a suggestive way, thus giving the 
old “law of supply and demand” a 
chance again to function. The 
sooner we get back to this, the 
sooner our troubles will have a 
chance to mend. There might be a 
temporary drop in prices, but if the 
mills have the backbone that is 
necessary to hold their stocks until 
they can get Code prices, then they 
can bolster the market by refusing 
to sell at cut prices, until the flurry 
is over, after which the situation 
will be taken care of by supply 
and demand. 


In his letter to Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Fish explains in detail his objec- 
tions to the proposed order, closing 
his letter as follows: 

We contend that this proposed 
order is unfair and unnecessary, 
and we strenuously protest it, as it 
is bound to add costs to handling 
the trade, as there must be more 
clerical force added, with a dupli- 
cation that is unnecessary. The 
machinery is already set up for 
handling the mills, from which the 
information can come as to prices, 
and if they sell at Code prices there 
is little danger of any sales being 
made by wholesalers under the 
Code prices, as the wholesaler can 
hardly exist on an 8 percent mar- 
gin, and he will hardly share this 
little margin with his customer. 
There seems no reason to shift this 
burden from the mill, which gets 
the benefit of the sale, to the whole- 
saler, who gets only 8 percent for 
his services, and we stoutly con- 
tend that the responsibility for 
maintaining Code prices, rests with 
the mill. 

We do think that if a ruling has 
been made, that anyone buying a 
carlot is entitled to the wholesale 
discount, this is too liberal and 
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very unfair to the wholesaler as 
then he has no protection or stand. 
ing at all in the trade. Under Such 
a ruling, the wholesaler may as 
well be without even the 8 percent 
and go, forthwith, out of business 

¥* KK x 


CONGRATULATIONS 
AND APPRECIATION 


That the lumber industry js 
satisfied and pleased with the re. 
sults of its two-years’ Participation 
in the Century of Progress a 
Chicago, is indicated in a letter 
addressed by George W., Dulany 
Jr., vice president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion, to Rufus C. Dawes, president 





of A Century of Progress, copy 
of which was sent to the Amepr. 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Dulany, 
who bore the brunt of the streny- 
ous effort necessary to finance the 
lumber industry’s house at the ex- 
position, wrote Mr. Dawes: 

As the second and last year of A 
Century of Progress draws to a 
close with paeans of praise from 
all over the world, and with the 
prospects of its final results break- 
ing all records for financial, educa- 
tional and amusement success, | 
wish to extend to you and your 
associates, on behalf of the lumber 
industry, our sincere and enthusias- 
tic congratulations, and our appre- 
ciation of the benefits that have 
accrued to the lumber industry 
through A Century of Progress, 

While A Century of Progress 
was deliberately designed on ultra- 
modern ideas, the old reliable 
building material—lumber—proved 
itself adaptable to these ideas, and 
great quantities of lumber were 
used in the construction of the Fair 
buildings. 

We wish particularly to congrat- 
ulate A Century of Progress on 
the conception and carrying out of 
the home planning area, and be- 
lieve the buildings and exhibits in 
that area constituted one of the 
most important educational and in- 
teresting departments of the Fair. 

We are “particularly gratified 
with the results of our own exhibit 
of the Lumber Industries All Wood 
House located in the home plan- 
ning area, and feel that this ex- 
hibit has been the most prominent 
and effective piece of public in- 
struction and trade promotion ever 
accomplished by the lumber indus- 
try. 

Its sturdy weatherproof design 
and construction, and the beauty 
and warmth of its wood panelled 
interiors, have drawn the praise 
and compliments of millions of visi- 
tors. 

Approximately 2,000,000 people 
inspected the lumber house in 1933, 
and 1,500,000 in 1934. (We esti 
mate that approximately 10 percent 
of the daily attendance of A Cen- 
tury of Progress inspected our 
Lumber House.) The entire eX- 
pense of this exhibit cost the lum- 
ber industry less than eight-tenths 
of one cent for each visitor. 

Our industry is proud and happy 
over the successful outcome of A 
Century of Progress, and our own 
active participation and_ exhibit 
therein. Our relations with the offi- 
cials and departments of A Cen- 
tury of Progress have been pleas 
ant and constructive, and we there- 
fore extend to you our thanks, our 
appreciation, our compliments, and 
our congratulations. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Roving Reporter Records 
His Impressions 


New Ortrans, La., Nov. 5.—From personal 

observation and from conversations had with 
numerous lumbermen and others on a recent 
swing across the southern portion of Louisiana, 
from New Orleans to Lake Charles and De 
Ridder, this correspondent of the AMERIC AN 
LUMBERMAN gathered facts and impressions, re- 
lating to current conditions, that may be of 
quite general interest. ; 

Due to excessive caution on the part of 
bankers, the operation of the Federal Housing 
Act in southern Louisiana has been confined 
to a minimum, according to prominent retail 
jumbermen in the territory, who state that the 
HOLC has contributed to a greater degree in 
the stimulation of employment in the building 
trades. 

In Lake Charles, where the construction of a 
$7,500,000 chemical plant by the Mathieson 
Alkali Works has given considerable employ- 
ment, extensive remodeling work has been car- 
ried on during the year, the purpose of which 
has been to convert old-style, too-large, single- 
family residences into multiple dwellings, to 
produce greater revenue for the owners. Over 
1,000 building permits have been issued there 
thus far this year. 

Lack of financing to date has restricted the 
con struction of new residences. It is estimated 
by men in the building material trades there 
that upwards of fifty new houses will be built 
in Lake Charles alone if funds up to 75 or 80 
percent of the actual cost of the structures can 
be made available, instead of the existing 50 
percent limitation. It is believed that this same 
situation prevails in other southwestern Louisi- 
ana communities, particularly in Lafayette and 
Sulphur. 


TRANSFER OF LOANS CREATES 
MUCH REPAIR WORK 


The operations of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation in the territory under consideration 
resulted in the corporation taking over approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in loans, chiefly from the local 
(Lake Charles) building and loan association, 
which has been placed in a good financial con- 
dition by the transfers. In almost every case 
where a loan was transferred to the HOLC, 
repairs were made on the property, including 
painting, roof replacement and general work to 
put the security in first-class order. This re- 
sulted in substantial employment and develop- 
ment of trade in the building material lines. 
These activities extended to Vinton, DeQuincy 
and DeRidder. 

While bank officials in the territory have ex- 
pressed themselves as desirous of co-operating 
in the movement, it is stated by dealers that 
but few loans are being approved, while others 
—considered suitable risks—are being rejected. 
Instances of difficulty are cited, in connection 
with which it is inferred that the operations 
and purposes of the FHA were not adequately 
“put over” with the lending institutions of this 
section. Dealers point out that the guaranty 
by the FHA of 20 percent of the total loans 
made by a lending institution provides ample 
margin against loss when reasonable care in 
extending credit is used. 

It is anticipated that increase in residence 
rental levels during the past few months, 
coupled with restriction in houses available, will 
ih a factor in stimulating new building when 
capital is available in proper amounts. 

In Opelousas it was stated that loans trans- 
ferred to the HOLC resulted in a substantial 
volume of repair business in proportion to the 
total number. Severe complaint was voiced, 
however, as to the difficulty and length of time 
required to get HOLC loans through to final 
approval. 

Bankers in Baton Rouge are unduly stiff on 


credit requirements for FHA loans, and home 
owners who can qualify are unwilling to pay 
the Government rate of interest (which because 
of month-by-month reduction of principal figures 
out 9.7 percent, although the borrower actually 
pays only $5 for each $100 borrowed), accord- 
ing to a prominent. retail dealer there; who 
went on to say that the elimination from avail- 
ability of property where an HOLC loan exists, 
and lack of new work had severely confined the 
field of operations up to the present time. 


LIMITS OF LOANS ARE LOWERED 
—APPRAISALS CONSERVATIVE 


Prior to the depression, the homestead asso- 
ciation was liberal in its appraisals, loaning 
up to 80 percent, but its limits now run from 
50 to 60 percent on very conservative appraisals, 
so that loans made are actually about half of 
what they used to be. The homestead has 
money to lend which it secured from the 
HOLC, but is too strict. 

Property in Baton Rouge was reported in 
fairly good condition due to a building boom 
in the 1914-1920 period which resulted in the 
demolition of many old and unfit structures. 
Wherever an HOLC loan has been made, how- 
ever, allowance for repairs has been included, 
which has helped create employment as well as 
sales of building materials, paint, etc. 

Complaint relative to difficulties and delays 
in getting approval of HOLC loans was voiced 
by the dealer already referred to, who stated 
that slowness was due in large measure to the 
attorneys who hold applications up until they 
get around to attending to them. It’s a con- 
tinuous fight to get a loan through, he said; 
first you fight the appraiser, who is on a fee 
basis; then the supervisor, who is on a salary. 
It takes a lot of time to get these officials to 
make an appointment to inspect a property— 
and actually to do it. Then you have to fight 
before the application goes through the office 
to the attorney. When the lawyer gets it, he 
puts it in a pigeonhole for a while. After the 
attorney returns the file you fight with the 
general ccunsel and then with the board. There 
should be a definite limit, said this dealer, within 
which each person handling an application— 
particularly the attorney ave to com- 
plete his part of the transaction. 

The dealer expressed the view that no great 
amount of new construction is due in Baton 
Rouge, even if the present excessively stringent 
credit requirements are relaxed. There is no 
speculative building at present. 


RELEASE OF FROZEN DEPOSITS 
WOULD AID BUILDING 


Business in Baton Rouge would be aided if 
the banks which had to be reorganized with 
the aid of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would secure new loan contracts from the 
Federal institution so that they could pay some- 
thing on their frozen deposits instead of turn- 
ing all of the money made back to the RFC, 
said the lumber dealer. Money released by the 
banks would make it possible for the Baton 
Rouge people to pay one another off, and all 
business lines would be helped. 

In New Orleans, criticism of the so-called 
9.7 rate of interest has been voiced, it being 
stated that a number of homesteads are secur- 
ing funds from their Federal building and loan 
bank at Little Rock, Ark., at 4 percent interest 
and lending it out at 7.8 percent to the best 
credit risks. Relatively few FHA loans have 
heen made, the three banks having advanced 
$44,326.50, in 105 loans, up to Oct. 28. 

On slightly over 4,000 HOLC loans made in 
New Orleans, 75 percent carried a repair bill. 
These loans consisted of properties on which 
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the homesteads had made loans and on which 
collections were in arrears. In some instances 
an effort was made to induce ousted owners to 
reaccept the homestead mortgage responsibility 
so that it could be transferred to the HOLC 
instead of the homestead being forced to carry 
the repossessed property on its books until a 
buyer could be found. Considerable adverse 
comment as to the difficulty and delay in get- 
ting loans through the HOLC has been made in 
New Orleans, and it is pointed out that a large 
percentage of small properties owned by thrifty 
negroes are without the aid of Federal loan 
funds because of credit restriction and inability 
to get loans through. 

A large proportion of remodeling and repair 
work developed in New Orleans during the past 
weeks came as a direct result of the house-to- 
house canvass conducted by ERA workers under 
a city-wide committee of which John M. Taylor, 
local manager of Johns-Manville, is chairman. 
It has been stated, however, that two-thirds of 
those who wanted to make repairs but needed 
financing were turned down, or else have not 
as yet received report of action taken. 


PASSING REFLECTION ON 
“WATER OVER THE DAM" 


In some quarters it is pointed out that had 
the Administration gone to the sources more 
sympathetic to the repair program, it is possible 
that greater results might have been shown. 
The FHA State administrator was taken from 
the drug trade, while his assistant previously 
served as a newspaper advertising solicitor. 
The liaison officer named to secure the co-opera- 
tion of bankers throughout the State is one of 
the vice-presidents of a large New Orleans bank 
which has gratuted but two of the 105 FHA 
loans effected here—the 105 loans having been 
made through three banks. 





Woodworking Machinery Con- 
cern Makes Heating Equipment 


Betort, Wis., Nov. 5.—The Yates-American 
Machine Co., the world’s largest manufacturer 
of woodworking machinery, is supplementing its 
established line through manufacture of a heat 
transfer unit, a full line of unit heaters, and 
automotive radiator, according to Alvin Haas, 
vice president and general manager. The firm 
estimates that 75 to 100 men will be employed 
in the new division within six months. Head- 
ing the new division is Roger Birdsell, who has 
been active in the manufacture and sale of radia- 
tors for the past ten years. Former associates 
of Mr. Birdsell in the industry have joined the 
Yates-American company, including W. G. 
Foote, superintendent ; W. C. Klespe. chief engi- 
neer; and L. C. Evans, research engineer. 





PRICE FIXING under the NRA Lumber Code 
had a precedent during the World War when 
the Government established maximum prices for 
lumber, the Forest Service reminds us in a 
recent bulletin. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAtir., Nov. 3.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 24 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for August: 

—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 

Feet Production Feet 
25,449,000 we 4,399,000 
93'991.000) 4.269.000 





Production 
Shipments 


Plant use 2,203,000f§ 10.3 "610,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 21,168,000 8.3 3,800,000 

On hand ..... 21,930,000 ae 6,604,000 

Stocks on hand. 281,689,000 --- 14,276,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shivments Orders 
Northern California*... 9,009.000 8.409.000 


Southern California*... 2,976,000 3,683,000 





ES  wvowda &clewrk les 184,000 236,000 
Br ae 7,838,000 5.805.000 
Foreign 3,984,000 3,035,000 
Totals 2 .23,991,000 21,168,000 
*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 
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of Fine Timber 


Justifies “Show” Plant 


ENuMcLAW, WasuH., Nov. 5.—Motorists who 
pass along the splendid new highway to Naches 
Pass and the Sunrise entrance to the slopes of 
Mt. Rainier, can not fail to note the well kept 
homes and lawns of the prosperous and beautiful 
little city of Enumclaw. It is situated in the 
fertile White River Valley, some twenty miles 
East of the Seattle-Tacoma highway, in the 
midst of a rich farming area. Just above the 
reaches of the valley, tower the timber studded 
slopes of the Cascade Mountains, whose spark- 
ling crests of everlasting snow are seen above 
the timber line. 

Backed by a timber supply of unexcelled 
quality, more than forty years ago the White 
River Lumber Co. established the business of 





manufacturing lumber here. 


It has kept up 
with progress in manufacturing methods, and 
through good years and lean it has prospered 
because of its ability to give its customers satis- 
factory service. One of the show plants of the 
Douglas fir area is operated by the company 
today—in fact there is not a more uptodate saw- 
mill plant on the Pacific Coast. ‘The normal 
capacity of the sawmill is 300,000 feet in eight 
hours. The large holdings of virgin timber, 
which wil! supply raw material beyond any ex- 
pected life of the plant, justify the large invest- 
ment in equipment. The plant is situated just a 


few miles outside the city limits of Enumclay 

The accompanying aerial photograph of the 
White River Lumber Co.’s plant gives a com. 
prehensive view of the entire area covered by it 
In the lower left hand corner, on the bank oj 
the mill pond, are the shingle mill, dry kilns 
and shingle storage sheds. The buildings fy. 
tween there and the sawmill are the ri rundhouse 
for locomotives, machine shop warehouse, and 
machine shop proper. The white smokestack js 
250 feet high, and with a minimum inside diam. 
eter of 12 feet. In the right foreground is the 
shipping shed, 820 feet long by 87 feet wide 
where 19 railroad cars may be loaded at one 
time. Beyond this are the broken-package shed 
planing mill and two adjacent storage sheds, and 





Aerial view of an up-to. 
the-minute Douglas fir 
plant in the White River 
Valley, near Enumclaw, 
Wash.—that of the White 
River Lumber Co. Ample 
timber 


resources have 


justified an investment 
in fine manufacturing 


facilities. 





the rough dry sheds. In the center are the dry 
kilns, and beyond them are two green sorting 
tables. Each of the sheds, and the two sorters, 
are served with bridge cranes; six of the cranes 
were made by Cyclops Iron Works, and two by 
P. & H. This photograph was made by C. G. 
Smith, purchasing agent of the White River 
Lumber Co. 


KEEP THE FLOOR near the saw cleaned up. If 
the floor becomes smooth and slippery it should 
be roughened up; a simple method is to spread 
glue and sawdust over the smooth surface. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





WasuHincTon, D. C., Nov. 5. 


Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills of 


the gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet Oct. 27: 


Southern Pine Association . 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine : 
California Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


{ Hemlock. 


Tere Tee Tee CCT 
Association 


Hardwood. 
a 8 6 een emer 


wee 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 
Mills 1934 193 1934 1933 
114 469,894 413,120 58,429 59,742 
120 1.064.857 880.776 239.122 183.574 
121 1,292,816 1,200,803 94,065 73,082 
11 276,781 272,105 18,435 27,182 

11 64.645 60,070 1,695 4,478 

13 103,755 96,347 4,473 3,696 
2735 932,245 847,025 92,971 95,457 





Movement of Timber Products 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—Following is a comparative statement of identical plants 


to the 


Lumber Code Authority on the movement of timber products during September: 


Unfilled 
Orders Gross-Stocks 
Unit of No. Production Shipments Net Orders Sept.30 Sept. 30 
Box Measure Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
ND ns wien ee M bd. ft. 19 16,958 21,706 17,573 23,685 14,325 14,905 9,505 7,534 25,344 26,029 
N. W. (Wis. Minn.).M bd. ft 12 1,668 2,817 1,692 2,894 1,889 2,771 750 890 268 238 
GENE ccccceccces M bd. ft. 10 806 1,203 77 1,139 844 1,128 1,051 896 1,554 266 
ne no eweaws M bd. ft. 3 880 989 1,303 1,415 638 1,110 366 1.110 239 403 
Southeastern ...... M bd. ft 15 4,860 5,646 4,912 5.047 2,944 4,174 867 2,360 4,005 8,110 
PE wonevnceses M bd. ft 37 7,127 12,226 %,327 12,226 no data 
Douglas Fir Door.... Number 17 149,088 262,964 168,545 259,371 81,069 223,268 194,496 337,927 72,248 116,514 
Hdwd. Dim. Blocking.M bd. ft. 24 4,403 5,030 4,403 5,030 no data 
Plywood Package ....M sq. ft. 29 15,837 23,090 15,837 23,09017,264 no data 4,629 nodata none none 
reer M cases 3 42 161 5 er 195 nodatano data 330 70 
*So. Rotary Cut Lbr..M bd. ft. 19 3,644 2,684 2,672 2,162 2,405 1,077 1,483 303 Tey . 
PEE. asantnnee cas M sq. ft. 23 2,732 4,696 2,742 4,553 2,408 2,939 880 = 1,505 549 469 
Doug. Fir Plywood...M sq. ft. 16 28,663 37,811 29,192 35,914 23,578 18,535 18,188 52.475 26,063 23,623 


*Compiled from weekly reports 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHincTon, D. C., Nov. 5.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 27, and for 






































‘orty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
5f identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 
umclay. wo WEEKS: Avy. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Of the Tewoods: Mills 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
4 Com. uthern Pine Association...... nee cececceeces 119 40,700,000 89 46,739,000 108 44,631,000 115 
od by it sr Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 149,888,000 101 133,133,000 94 149,524,000 120 
bank of western Pine SE. as cbekeed ee’ dhe. 130 86,631,000 98 81,200,000 100 81,789,000 110 
eg “alifornia Redwood Association............. 11 12,791,000 147 13,129,000 116 10,283,000 125 
Y kilns Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 286,000 83 2.443.000 60 1,782,000 33 
Ngs he. ' ee — — ——_-——_— ‘ieee po eererrenh sreind ae scihaiat 
hen Total softwoods TTC TTT T eT CT TTT a 461 290,296,000 100 276,644,000 98 288,009,000 114 
§ woods: - — 
s¢, and § Bartwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 252 27,362,000 64 26,940,000 74 24,704,000 67 
nae is Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 17 445,000 25 2,435,000 104 2,804,000 138 
© diam- ' — —_—___— peste eennmennidiiesiactsaite winks 
| is the Total HATAWOOdS .eeeeeeeeeeerereeececeees 269 27,807,000 63 29,375,000 76 27,508,000 71 
t wide Grand totals .....-sceecceeesscccecccccons 713 318,103,000 95 306,019,000 95 315,517,000 109 
at one FORTY-THREE WEEKS: 
€ shed softwoods: — i , eat 
, Southern Pine Association puede tee eeeeeeere 104 913,251,000 7 918,166,000 83 931,240,000 83 
ads, and West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... pe 3.130.500.0800 102 ester a 7ak'et eee 94 
7 Pine ASSOCIATION... ... .cecceccceees 39 ,929,484,000 122 1,740,571, 740,977, 90 
ernie Redwood Association..... popes 11 254,111,000 192 242,366,000 106 223,801,000 104 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 52,268,000 277 46,882,000 83 45,276,000 80 
Total SOftWOOUS ....ceeececcceerscreceeees 454 6,279,614,000 107 5,906,241,000 92 5,962,370,000 94 
ods: 
up-to. nr nat Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 203 588,101,000 101 534,743,000 75. 541,549,000 75 
las fir Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 16 58,787,000 186 54,299,000 84 55,709,000 88 
> River Total hardwWOOds ....-cceccccccecccseveces 219 646,888,000 105 589,042,000 76 597,258,000 76 
imclaw Grand totals ...ccccsccccsscceccesevcccess 657 6,926,502,000 107 6,495,283,000 91 6,559,628,000 92 
» White 
‘nt | ~~ West Coast Review ° I 
ha vegliiimendinia ookings 07% Percent Above Cut 
stment Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
sturi eee een ear _ [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
cTurin ae Tac a re ; os si 7 — ° : 
’ _o “yy Mes ae pen ‘ati i Pima Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8—Nine groups for the two weeks ended Nov. 3 reported as follows: 
Coast Lumbermens /\ssociatio iS giving 
f : eae ae : » Week No. of 
production, err Eo and — during the Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Production 149,565,000 pore ; Carolina mills included)........... Nov. 3 55 973,00 24,451, , , 
1e dry Shipments 150,419,000 0.57% over production | West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* Oct. 27 548 74,382,000 67,823,000 84,053,000 
€ ary Orders 160,455,000 7.28% over production (Washington and Oregon)......... Nov. 3 548 75,183,000 82,596,000 76,402,000 
rting —_ a > Western Pine Association (Inland Oct. 27 121 38,873,000 37,664,000 39,839,000 
rters A group ol 548 mills, whose production re- Empire and California) ..........e. Nov. 3 114 41,324,000 36,977,000 35,994,000 
ranes ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Oct. 27 11 270,000 2,080,000 etry tt 
as follows: : Nov. 3 9 175,000 1,844,000 954, 
vo by * _ mi weckiy cut for forty-foue weeks: Northern Hemlock Hardwood Manu- Oct. 27 20 145,000 1,245,000 924,000 
oe Average weekly cut i ’ 2 coneen facturers’ Association. ......sccsece Nov. 3 19 111,000 1,288,000 1,010,000 
River +4 LTRS LAGASSE KEM REDS D -e'29 999 | California Redwood Association...... Oct. 27 pe! 6,968,000 7,132,000 yrty ee 
Oe ei. sikh ain eae aac kara een 78,530, egg 17 7'263'000 5°5 86.000 5'568" 
Average cut for two weeks ended _ seitae sci Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- rst 27 24 1,411,000 2'311'000 2,087,000 
BE: SB jovesiek eee ee avons eeseeena 76,895, 0¢ BOCIALION cccccscccsessscesecsenscene Nov. 3 20 888,000 2,499,000 2,031,000 
t 2 A group of 548 mills, whose production for | Northeastern Softwoods ............. Oct. 27 3 1,633,000 1,384,000 1,399,000 
ould the two weeks ended Nov. 3 was 149,565,000 Nov. 3 21 1,701,000 1,504,000 1,560,000 
yread feet, reported distribution as follows: adie Toteis, BOCCWOOE ci ccckswcvcdvsawes Oct. 27 942 145,901,000 147,143,000 163,030,000 
Infillec Nov. 3 903 144,618,0 »775, 8, ‘ 
Shipments Orders Orders - Hardwoods ieee 27 283 15,260,000 15,865,000 14,107,000 
ay Rail ..... 48,628,000 46,684,000 61,491,000 Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods Nov. 3 267 13,342,000 14,735,000 14,099,000 
Domestic + O7 9 5g 
ee. .. 50,251,000 62,476,000 108,328,000 gs oy ee er -~ “9 4 Haye tty $+ teed 
Export 30,560,000 30,315,000 176,988,000 - gee = oa pe ‘ 
a Local _ 20,980,000 _ 20,980,000 ened hed Northeastern Hardwoods............- see of = igi'o00 HED +4 sh o00 
150,419,000 160,455,000 346,807,000 North Central Hard a Oct. 27 101 oe ate 620,000 558,000 
s 4 ‘ , North Centra BTEWOOES, oc cevcccvse Nov. -3 594, q, 
ders A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports Nov ad : ° 617,000 410,000 
933 of production, shipments and orders are com- Webiit Watt Oct. 27 427 16,433,000 18,259,000 15,279,000 
), 742 plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as Din Nov. 3 £07 16,356,000 17,649,000 15,802,000 
574 leg —— Oct. 27 1,326 162,334,000 165,402,000 178,309,000 
089 follows : al L "eee eeereceseeecseccecs Nov. 3 1,310 159,074,000 174,224,000  164'228'000 
182 Average for two *American mills. 
478 weeksended Average for 44 weeks 
696 Nov. 3, 1934 1934 933 
"457 Production 57.742,000 60,062,000 62,276,000 
sina ti Shipments 58,366,000 56,649,000 64,525,000 
a Orders 62,585,000 57,789,000 64,388,000 
Western Pine Summary 
the [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortLaNnp, Ore., Nov. 7—The Western Pine 
cks Association reports as follows on operations of +4 0 
mes Inland Empire and California mills during the ouldinees pried: 
o29 «6 two weeks ended Nov. 3: yr oF - 
pe Weekly average of identical mills, average 
403 number, 117%: 
110 Production (weekly average for $ 
’ three previous years)........... 31,593,000 NI 
wae ; —Average per week——, R 
during two weeks ended EN 
one Nov. 3,1934 Nov. 4, 1933 EW 
70 Production ......... 40,098,500 39,444,500 AN 
: Shipments ......... 37,320,500 33,906,500 ES 
169 Orders received..... 37,916,500 32,357,500 RR 
A 
b23 .On Nov. 3, On Nov. 4, AN 
1934 1933 x 
Unfilled order total.. 71,174,000 68,397,000 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


No Import Quotas on Veneers 


Can you inform me if there is an import 
quota on foreign veneers—veneers manufac- 
tured from woods not grown in the United 


States?—INQuIRY No. 3140. 


[This inquirer, located on the south Atlantic 
Coast, was advised that there are as yet no im- 
port quotas on foreign veneers. Every im- 
porter of veneers, however, must register with 
the Veneer Association, not necessarily as a 
member but as an importer. This registration 
must be made with the Veneer Association, 616 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and any con- 
cern or individual thus registering will be per- 
mitted to import freely, without restriction as 
to quantity. There is a possibility that import 
quotas will be established, but they have not 
been so far.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Wants Plan for Open Shed 


We are contemplating building a new lum- 
ber shed of single type (meaning that one 
side will be open to the weather). We would 
like to build it strong, and have been advised 
that you have plans for such a shed. If so, 
please send us same at your earliest con- 
venience. We also will appreciate your 
opinion as to whether the shed should be 
built with a south, east, west or north ex- 
posure. If you are not in position to furnish 
plans such as we are seeking, pleage advise 
where same may be secured.—INQuIRY No. 
pide 
Vv wie 

[To this inquirer, the head of a retail lumber 
concern in Illinois, has been sent a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s illustrated booklet 
entitled “Retail Lumber Shed, Office and Ware- 
house Suggestions.” He also has been cited 
to a bulletin entitled “Seasoning, Handling and 
Care of Lumber,” issued in 1928 by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
United States Department of Commerce, and 
obtainable by sending 20 cents (coin) to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. He also 
has been given the name of an engineer spe- 
cializing in the planning of lumber sheds. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would appre- 
ciate expressions from readers as to preferable 
exposure for such a shed—north, east, south or 
west—and the reasons for such preference. 
Anyone having plans, or good clear photo- 
graphs, showing a modern lumber shed of the 
type described, one side open to the weather, is 
requested to send them in, for the benefit of 
the above inquirer, and for possible reproduc- 
tion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpITOR. | 


Flat Roof and Snow Load 


Your Aug. 4 issue, page 36, had a picture 
and write-up relative to a new house. It 
was very attractive, but what the writer is 
interested in is the roof. Up this way we 
have heavy snows and ice formation during 
the winter, and wondered how this feature 
was taken care of with a flat roof, unless 
made of gravel with a drain through the 
house. There did not seem to be any gut- 
ters on the eaves. The writer set up a house 
in New Hampshire this summer with a rather 
flat roof, which the natives think will not 
stand the weather and heavy snows this 
winter. It had a slope of 31 inches in 10-foot 
Span. There seem to be so many designs 
now that indicate no slope for roof that the 
writer is especially interested in this feature. 
—INQuIRY No. 3145. 

[The house to which this inquirer, a lumber- 
man located in Massachusetts, has reference, 
is the modernistic type of house built of wood, 
located in a suburb of Chicago. This house 
was designed by Howard T. Fisher, chief archi- 
tect of General Houses (Inc.) There is a 
pitch of about 2 inches in the roof of this 
house, which is constructed just like the ordi- 
nary commercial flat-roof building, which takes 
care of all possible snow loads. To take care 
of drainage, for each roof section there is a 
scupper through which water drains into a con- 


ductor head and then into a conductor leading 
into the ground. According to the architect, 
there are many flat roofs in Maine and other 
sections of New England, and nothing more 
than ordinary good commercial construction is 
needed for the kind of roof used in this house. 
—EpITor. | 


What Portable's Carriage Runs Over 
Saw Mandrel? 


We have seen a circular sawmill where 
the carriage runs over the saw mandrel. 
Please tell me if that mill is still being made, 
and where. Is there a small portable band 
mill which could be run with an 18x40 trac- 
tor?—INqQuIRY No. 3143. 

[The files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN do 
not contain information with reference to the 
circular sawmill mentioned in this inquiry. The 
inquirer, located in Indiana, has been given the 
names of manufacturers of small circular saw- 
mill equipment, with the suggestion that he 
write them for information. He also advised of 
some small portable band mills that can be 
operated by tractor power, with the suggestion 
that he communicate with the manufacturers 
whose names were given. To anyone inter- 
ested, the name of this inquirer will be given 
upon request.—EbiTor. ] 


Buys Locust Insulating Pins 

We are in the market for 
of locust electric light pins, 1%x9 inches. 
Will you please give us names of manufac- 
turers from whom we may secure quotation? 
—INQUIRY No. 3144. 

[This inquiry from a well known retail lum- 
ber and building material dealer in Colorado 
was received some time ago, and he was sup- 
plied with names of concerns that are large 
manufacturers of locust insulator pins of the 
dimensions indicated. To any reader inter- 
ested, the name of this inquirer will be given 
upon request.—EbITor. | 


quite a quantity 


Red Beech for Curing Vinegar 

We have an inquiry for a large quantity of 
1/16x1 or 2 inches, 14 inches long, red beeg, 
which we understand is to be used in curing 
vinegar. We will appreciate it if you wi 
give us the names of some concerns that are 
in position to handle an order of this king 
—Inquiry No. 3139. 

[Red beech is a name used in certain sections 
of the country. It applies to Fagus Grandifolig 
Ehrhart, beech, which ranges from as far north 
as New Brunswick and south to eastern Texas, 
The names of several producers of beech lym. 
ber, who are equipped to supply this in the 
dimensions required, have been supplied to this 
inquirer, a lumber concern located in Minnesota, 
To any reader interested, who is in position 
to supply his requirements, the name of this 
inquirer will be given upon request.—EprroR] 


Wood Curtains for Roll Top Desks 


Please advise us where we can purchase 





flexible wood curtains such as are used ip 
roll top desks.—INQuUIRY No. 3138. 

[It was presumed that the inquirer wished 
to secure a roller-type shade, made of wood 
slats fastened together in the same manner as 
is the cover of a roll-top desk, this shade being 
the industrial-building counterpart of the Vene- 
tian blind used in residences, and he has been 
given the names of three of the leading makers 
of such wood-slat roller shades.—Epiror.] 


Would Sell Low-Ground Timbers 


We are attempting to find a market for 
boll gum, red gum, cypress and various other 
low-ground timbers, to be marketed in the 
log and transported by water. This timber 
is especially suitable for furniture, basket 
and box manufacturers.—INQuIRY No. 3142. 

[To anyone interested in securing informa- 
tion about this timber, the name of the inquirer, 
a handle manufacturer in North Carolina, will 
be given upon request.—EbIrTor. | 
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A Steamboat Converted Into | was burned down. The ribs of jern times, towns are built by 


a Sawmill—The Eureka, Calif., | the hull stood 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Modernization Campaign Sweeps On 


(Continued from page 23) 


insulating homes against winter weather, ac- 

cording to C. F. Coffman of the Exchange 
r Co. 

Lave have been decidedly impressed by_the 
amount of such work going on,” said Mr. Coff- 
man, “The number of insulating jobs this fall 
is running 100 percent greater than last season. 
In addition to other work being done there is 
insulating of attics with wall board and any 
number of smaller jobs, such as installing 
weather-stripping, storm windows and doors 
‘A drive through the city also impresses even 
a casual observer with the number of new roofs 
being put on the homes. According to H. O. 
Schumacher, president Monroe Street Lumber 
Co., that firm has in the last three months sold 
more than ten cars of red cedar shingles for 
Spokane residences. “This is more than we 
sold in any three months during 1933,” said Mr. 
Schumacher; who added that there is also a 
growing interest on the part of farmers 
throughout the Inland Empire in the planning 
of new homes which is credited to improve- 
ment in the prices for wheat and other farm 
produce. The bettering of farm conditions 
is shown through reports of the Federal Land 
Bank in Spokane indicating steady decrease in 
indebtedness on the part of the agriculturalists 
of this region. 

Sees Home Building Peak Next 

Spring 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—In a letter 
written by Wilson Compton, manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to Federal 
Housing Administrator James A. Moffett, con- 
gratulating him upon the inauguration of Title 
Il of the National Housing Act two months 
ahead of the announced schedule, Mr. Compton 


expressed the belief that the peak of home build- 
ing will be reached next spring. 


Plan Rehabilitation Centers 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—A promising 
outlet for lumber was foreseen last week with 
the announcement that 114 acres of land near 
Jackson, Neb., have been purchased for con- 
struction of the State’s largest rural rehabilita- 
tion center. The project will provide home- 
steads for sixteen distressed farm families. It 
will be distinguished from all but the rehabili- 
tation at Falls City, Neb., by construction of a 
community building which will serve as a work 
and recreational center for the homesteading 
families. The plans call for construction of can- 
ning plants, and other projects which provide 
supplementary work. Official announcement 
also was made by Roy White, State rehabilita- 
tion director, of the purchase of 80 acres of land 
near Grand Island, Neb., for construction of 
a 10-family center. 


Association Leader Addresses Big 
Meeting on NHA 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Two thousand 
lumbermen and members of allied trades and 
their friends heard Spencer Baldwin, president 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
urge them to go out and get their share of the 
business awaiting them as a result of the 
National Housing Act. The address was made 
Oct. 25 at a gathering sponsored by the local 
Hoo-Hoo club. 

“Everyone is selling on the time payment plan 
except the lumber dealer,” Mr. Baldwin said. 
“The motor car dealer, the radio and refriger- 
ator people, and salesmen in many other lines, 
have all been going out after business while 
the lumber dealer has sat in his office waiting 
lor business to come to him. 

_ “Under the National Housing Act,” he con- 
tinued, “the lumber and materials merchant can 
sell his products on time payments with a very 


low rate of interest. It is up to us to learn 
how to utilize the facilities offered.” 

The Newark (N. J.) lumberman urged his 
listeners to concentrate their selling efforts on 
the woman of the house. 

“Don’t waste time on the husbands,” he said. 
“Find out what the wife wants to improve about 
her home and she will bring the man around 
to her point of view.” 


Make House-to-House Canvass 


Akron, OunI0, Nov. 5.—A fund of $9,100 has 
been raised by the Akron Builders’ Exchange 
for the expenses of a survey to ascertain the 
needs of Akron homes as to repair, rehabilita- 
tion and modernization. This work is being 
carried on by FERA workers, who are mak- 
ing a house-to-house canvass. 


Interesting Job of Modernizing 

Park Runce, I[Li., Nov. 5.— An interesting 
piece of remodeling work now in progress in 
Park Ridge tells the story of wood replacing 
stucco. The building has a frontage of 26 feet 
and a depth of 52 feet, and is two stories high, 
with a three-window dormer. All of the cement 
weather material on front, sides and rear has 
been scraped off, leaving only the perpendicular 
strips on which the lath was nailed. In place of 
the stucco, 7-inch red cedar siding has been 
placed on the original strips, providing an inch 
air space behind. After the cedar was put on 
it was primed with aluminum and then painted 
white. The new roof is of red painted shingles. 

The building occupies a large lot at 315 
Sibley street, originally owned by B. J. Grigsby, 
radio manufacturer, betore he built his more 
elaborate home at the corner of the same street. 
It is now owned by O. F. Nagler who is hav- 
ing the improvement made. The work is being 
done by Contractor Erik F. Peterson and the 
material was supplied by the Park Ridge Lum- 
ber Co. 

The improvement is in one of the exclusive 
residence sections of the suburb. 


Secure 210 Repair Jobs 


LitrLe Rock, Ark., Nov. 5.—Robert M. Wil- 
liams, chairman Pulaski County Better Hous- 
ing Committee, reports that 10 teams of house- 
to-house solicitors have secured a total of 210 
repair jobs. The teams visited 1500 homes. 
Over $60,000 has been loaned in Little Rock 
for FHA improvements since Sept. 1. 





The Story of a Flagpole 


About the middle of July this year, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received from a retail 
lumber dealer in Iowa this inquiry: 

Can you advise us who manufactures 
wooden flagpoles? We have a customer for a 
100-foot wood flag pole and we would like 
to know where we can buy one. 


To this dealer were given the names of con- 
cerns which were prepared to supply wooden 
flag poles, together with some suggestions as 
to the way in which a flag pole of this size 
has to be shipped. The dealer also was asked 
to advise what disposition was made of the 
order. 

On Oct. 17; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wrote 
this dealer, referred to the inquiry made in July 
and requested some information as to whether 
or not the dealer secured the order and what 
disposition was made of it. To this the dealer 
promptly replied as follows: 

This flag pole was for a buyer in a town in 
Illinois, but the prices on wooden flag poles 
were so far out of line that he eventually 
bought a steel flag pole which we sold to 
him, and which was made by a concern in 
Iowa. This steel flag pole was purchased at 
about one-third the price of a wooden flag 
pole. 
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a Complete 


A Century of Progress Exposition—the 1934 


encore performance of the 1933 Chicago 
World’s Fair—came to a dramatic close Oct. 
31, witnessed by 372,127 thrilled and chilled 


“cash customers” who had paid to participate 
in a hilarious, sometimes riotous, farewell party 
that broke attendance records and also broke 
about $10,000 worth of other things. 

Paid admissions this year totaled 16,486,387 
and this with the 22,565,859 of 1933 made a 
total of 39,052,246 for the two years. 

Privately financed by a group of courageous 
Chicagoans without Government subsidy, and 
built during the depths of depression gloom, 
amid “Nobody will spend money for it!” cries, 
the exposition offered such an irresistible at- 
traction that people did spend the money and 
the 1933 World’s Fair was a huge success. 
Then arrangements for the second year were 
announced, and again came dire predictions 
from the faint-hearted and the die-easy who 
were sure the country could not and would not 
support another season. But the click of the 
turnstile as the 16,000,000th visitor passed 
through made sure that there would be no 
deficit, and that the money was in hand to 
complete demolition of all structures to what- 
ever extent the South Park Board desires. 

The board has until Jan. 1, 1935, to make up 
its mind as to what should be left there on the 
lake front and what removed, and then the 
exposition corporation will have a year in 
which tc complete the demolition. It is planned 
to sell whole buildings to wrecking contractors, 
and these will dispose of the great quantity of 
used materials that will be available. Office 
furniture and other equipment has been listed 
in a catalog, copies of which are available for 
those who wish to buy; sealed bids will be 
received, and the highest bidder on each item 
gets the piece. The foregoing applies to expo- 


sition properties only; exhibitors will attend to 
the demolition and removal of their own build- 
ings, and may start as soon as the necessary 
permits and clearance papers are executed. 

by 


Attempts are being made Edward F. 





Front sill, showing condition of the house at top 
of page before it was modernized 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


World’s Fair Closes, 


uccess 


Kelly, mayor of Chi- 
cago, and others to 


raise sufficient funds to 
keep the fair operating 
next year, or perhaps 
present an annual ex- 
position of some kind at 
this location, for the fair 
has been of great bene- 
fit to the commerce and 
the morale of the country in general and of 
Chicago in particular, and it appears likely 
that at least some of its features will be pre- 
served for annual presentation in some manner. 

But if they are, it will not be as a world’s 
fair—not A Century of Progress Exposition— 
and the crowd on the grounds that last day 
and night knew it, and gave the big show a 
rousing farewell. Early in the morning rain 
was falling but people started to the fair 
grounds anyhow, and when the skies cleared 





Ben R. Ellis accepts payment for the Southern 
Cypress Log Cabin and delivers the exhibit in 
miniature to E. C. Zimmerman, Chicago architect 


later in the morning, the rush really began, 
men, women and children pouring in at all 
gates. An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive, arriving at about 3:30 in the afternoon, 
learned at the Administration Building that 
there were 110,000 then in the grounds. Just 
then bombs started bursting in air and the 
official giving the figures said, “It’s 120,000 
now!” This was repeated frequently during 
the afternoon and evening, an extra bomb being 
added for each 10,000 paid admissions; to those 
who knew the significance of these explosions 
it was somewhat awe-inspiring to realize that 
while one was walking briskly from 14th Street 
to about 19th Street, 10,000 more persons had 
come through the turnstiles. 

Judging solely by the lines of people seen 
standing waiting for admittance, it was evident 
that the most popular places on the grounds 
that day and night, in order of popularity, 
were: Any place where there was food being 
served, until such place sold out, as all even- 
tually did; the “House of Magic” in the Elec- 
trical Building, where were displayed the 
wonders of electricity; and the FHA home 
modernization exhibit at 27th Street, where (as 
pictured on the front page of the Oct. 27 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) another kind of 
modern magic was performed Oct. 24—the 
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There always was a line of people waiting to see the house that was 
modernized in one day 


magic by which the construction industry trans. 
formed into a beautiful Cape Cod cottage an olf 
house that had deteriorated almost beyond hope 
From the completion of this job the house had 
a steady stream of visitors passing through jt 
whenever there was any crowd at all at the 
fair, and on the last day the interest in this 
exhibit was tremendous; part of the time the 
waiting line extended as far as the middle of 
the street, and hardly for a minute during the 
day was the place without an unbroken line of 
exclaiming visitors from front door to rear. 
Many of them thought the thing was a fake 
that such a transformation could not be possible 
and that this house had been built entirely new 
—and who could blame them ?—but one illustra- 
tion shows a close-up of this modernized house 
as the front sill looked when the house was 
stalled by a disconcerting accident south of the 
Travel & Transport Building. Most of the roof 
was damaged when a timber broke, and when 
this picture was taken some of the interior 
timbers had not been put back in. place; this 
was done, however, before the work of modern- 
ization started. 

As an advertising stunt to focus attention 
upon home modernizing it was a remarkable 
success, this modernizing of one old home with 
another similar house alongside left untouched, 
and the idea is being adapted to other localities. 
Lumbermen, however, should bear in mind and 
should call customers’ attention to the fact that 
this was just an advertising stunt, and that 
modernizing of such a dilapidated structure as 
this was should usually not be attempted, cer- 
tainly not when the building also is in a 
deteriorating neighborhood. It was a stunt 
designed to show what actually can be accom- 
plished by modernizing, and of this it was a 
splendid demonstration. One man, watching the 
crowds massed about this home and the big 
“Now is the time to modernize and repair” 
sign on that closing day of the fair, remarked, 
“It’s worth every cent it cost, and more.” 

Several of the model homes nearby closed 
at 6 o’clock or soon thereafter, in order to 
prevent souvenir hunters from walking away 
with them a piece at a time. One of these 
early closers was the Southern Cypress Log 
Cabin, for this had been sold to Ralph and 
E. C. Zimmerman, of Zimmerman, Saxe 
MacBride, Chicago architects, who nlan to 
move it to a site near St. Josenh, Mich., where 
it will be near a building of the 1893 World’s 
Fair; Ben R. Ellis, of the cypress association, 
had accepted the check in payment, had deliv- 
ered the miniature model of the exhibit to 
E. C. Zimmerman, and wanted to deliver the 
exhibit itself in its entirety also, so he stayed 
up nearly all night helping to guard the place. 

Over across the way the Lumber Industries 
House was open until 10 o’clock as usual, but 
guarding it was an unusually large staff, in- 
cluding two detectives. This house, too, has 
been sold, and the buyer is a Chicago retail 
lumberman, Harry Joseph, of the Joseph Lum- 
ber Co. He will move it to the west shore ol 
Rest Lake, near Manitowish, Wis., where he 
will have an opportunity to see it in a real 
woodsy setting. The house had gone through 
the two summers and one winter in good con- 
dition, although there had arisen such storms 
as caused the waves to successively wash away 
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, lawn and a beach, and thanks to careful 

arding it also passed safely through this 
night of wild vandalism. _ 

At 10 o’clock all buildings were closed, and 
those inside were ‘shagged out. Suddenly 
many realized with a pang of regret that this 
wouldn't happen to them again, for this was 
the last closing. Out into the cold, cruel world 
to shiver and mill about in the immense throng, 
keeping moving always, and wondering if it 
would be possible to hold out until midnight. 
It was, and at 11:55 all the exposition lights 
suddenly went out, to be followed by a brief 
ht spectacular burst of fireworks. A bugler 
sounded “Taps,” and President Dawes, who 
with others had done some speechmaking earlier 
in the Court of States, pulled down the official 
flag, which was caught by Major Lenox R. 
Lohr, general manager ( who grew up in the 
jumber business, as his father is G. P. Lohr, 
of Johnson & Wimsatt (Inc.), Washington, 
Dp. C.)—and the exposition was officially closed, 
although the merrymaking continued until 3 
q. m, or later. 


Nothing Back of Its Scrip, 
Utopian Co-operative Crashes 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Nov. 3.— The 
Natural Development Association—or N. D. A., 
as it was generally known here—a co-opera- 
tive that threatened for a time to disrupt the 
business life of this section, is no more. It has 
gone the way of so many other movements of 
the kind. Its undoing was the issuance of more 
scrip than its resources could back up. First 
the scrip was heavily discounted by those who 
accepted it, then it became almost worthless, 
and recently so much waste paper. 

The “N. D. A.” was not just another co-op- 
erative. It was an economic theory, a cause, a 
revolution in economics. Its aim was to abolish 
capitalism, root and branch, and set up co-op- 
eration in its place. Its agents went up and 
down the State of Utah and contiguous terri- 
tory in search of lumber companies, farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, transportation con- 
cerns, doctors, dentists—anybody who would ac- 
cept its scrip. 

So successful was the movement for a time 
that branches were opened in other intermoun- 
tain centers. Large headquarters were opened 
on West Broadway, this city, in the heart of the 
downtown district, where a great deal of busi- 
ness was transacted. The enthusiasts thought 
Utopia had come at last. The association re- 
ceived national attention a number of times. But 
now the whole thing is dead and discredited, 
although it is generally conceded it helped many 
unemployed to find work while it lasted. 

It is not believed that the lumber industry 
has suffered much by the collapse of this con- 
cern. The lumbermen were pretty cautious 
about taking the scrip, but, when the crash came, 
business men in other lines, as well as some 
who worked for it, held a lot of the scrip. 








Busy on Government Orders 
for Roofing 


Littte Rock, Ark., Nov. 5.—The Williams 
Roofing Co. has just received an order from 
the Government for two carloads of roofing 
shingles to be used at the FERA transient camp 
at Hot Springs, according to J. M. Williams 
Jr, president of the firm. Mr. Williams said 
that the company also has the contract for the 
roofing on the chemistry building of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, at Fayetteville. “I found 
on my recent trip to St. Louis that most of the 
building is being done by the Government, and 
that we are getting just about as much of it 
here in Arkansas as any other State,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. 

“Our factory is running full Code schedule, 
and, the way the orders are coming in, we will 
run for some time. We have employed several 
new men in our factory at Waterloo, and have 
also employed about 25 men in the mines where 
we get our raw materials.” 





Winter Preparations Will Demand 
More LADDERS This Year 


Removing Screens 
Fitting Storm Doors and 


Repairing Roofs 
Cleaning Gutters 


Repairing Eaves, 
Flashing, ete. 


Puttying Windows 
Miscellaneous Painting 
Repairing Porches 
Repapering 

Enclosing Porches 
Barn Repairs 


Sash 
Painting Gutters 
Chimney Repairs 


Cleaning and Interior 
Decorating 


Garage Repairs | 
Trimming Trees 
Attic Insulation 
Weatherstripping 














This year the Housing Act has banished excuses for postponed or make- 
shift Winter preparations. Financial assistance is provided for making 
any necessary repairs and improvements that will conserve buildings and 
conduce to Winter comfort. In many cases, modest amounts expended 
wisely on repairs will often halt deterioration and pay big dividends in 
comfort and satisfaction. Ladders will be needed on most of these jobs— 
and Babcock Genuine Air Dried Spruce Ladders can be sold if you show 
them and explain their many advantages. Babcock's have proved that 
ladders do not have to be heavy to be strong. 


Check over your stock of Babcock ladders and be sure you're ready for 
the Fall and early Winter demand. 


Send for catalog and latest price list. Also 
= merchandising hints that have helped others. 


ABCOC W. W. — Co. 


SPRUCE LADDERS BATH, N. Y. 



































on the subject of wood 
preservation. The science 
has developed to a high 
degree of exactness in the 
past one hundred years. 

Certain sim ple facts 
stand out clearly as a re- 
sult of all this accumu- 
lated experience. One is 
that only two out of all 
the substances tried for 
protecting wood against 
decay and termites have 
met the test of time in 
service under all condi- 
tions and have been ac- 
cepted as commercially 
standard by authorities. 
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Decay in Another is that pressure, 
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Detroit-Area Dealers Are Hopeful 


Remodeling and Repair Work Help Build Sales Volume — 
Definite Upward Trend In Building Is Predicted for Spring 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 5.—Believing that in 
view of the new situations engendered by opera- 
tion of the Retail Lumber and Building Mate- 
rial Code and the National Housing Act, and 
other developments of a more or less recent 
character, a survey—even though necessarily 
cursory and incomplete—of trade conditions in 
the vitally important Detroit area would be of 
interest to all branches of the industry, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently interviewed 
a number of representative dealers, whose views 
and opinions upon topics of current interest 
are herein set forth, with—it is trusted—at 
least a fair degree of accuracy. 

Most Detroit lumber dealers believe that the 
Code is an asset of great value to the local 
industry if the dealers will stick to it. “We 
have the usual proportion of ‘chiselers’ found in 
any industry,” said one local dealer. “These 
‘chiselers’ sell large lots of merchandise below 
the minimum prices set by the Code, and are 
hard to detect because of the confidential nature 
of their business. This selling below Code 
prices disturbs the market and we are trying 
to eliminate it.” 

Code activities in the Detroit area are admin- 
istered by the Tri-county Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which includes Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne counties. The directorate is elected by 
the dealers of these counties, and its activities 
include the setting of minimum prices and the 
reporting of all infractions of the Code to the 
Secretary of State. Present officers of the or- 
ganization include as president Henry Otis, of 
the Detroit Lumber Co., West Jefferson Street 
and Junction Avenue; and as secretary, George 
Howenstein, 8420 Epworth Boulevard. 





Retail Sales Mostly for Remodeling 


The lumber trade in the Detroit area has been 
slow this season, as retail sales have been mostly 
small lots for repair and remodeling of homes. 

The Public Works program brought some 
larger orders to various dealers for city 
projects financed by the Federal government. 
Most dealers are looking forward to an active 
season next spring, with the National Hous- 
ing Act functioning to increase new building 
operations, but at present they are buying only 
lumber actually needed. 

Retardation of the expansion program of the 
Detroit public schools has temporarily closed an 
important lumber market to local dealers. In 
the past extensive school construction has fur- 


nished a market for lumber used in interior 
work, including a large amount of the best 
grades of hard maple for flooring. Much 


second-grade maple finds a market in factories, 
where it is laid over the cement floors formerly 
used. 

Cedar posts, a quantity of hardwoods, and a 
very small amount of hemlock are delivered to 
the Detroit area from Michigan lumber mills. 
The amount of Michigan hemlock consumed is 
decreasing, however, being replaced by western 
pine which is cheaper. Most of the hardwood 
used in this area comes in carload lots from the 
southern mills. 


Lumber No Longer Sole Line 


line formerly was lumber exclusively 
but we have added a great many other items 


our 


of wood and builders’ supplies in the past 
few years, said G. Stewart, vice  presi- 
dent and secretary of the C. W. Kotcher 
Lumber Co., 2137 Gratiot Street, which has 
been operating since about 1864, being one 
of the oldest lumber concerns in the city. 
The factories and stores are our principal 


market for lumber since decline of the build- 
ing trade. Individual stores use a great deal 


of lumber, usually the finished product, for 
interior work, including constant changes for 
display purposes in their stores. Factories 
form a steady market for two types of lum- 
ber—crating stock and maintenance mate- 
rial. We received several large orders during 
the 1933 season through bidding on the city 
jobs financed by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and we expect to enter bids on city 


jobs originating from the slum clearance 
project when it gets under way. 
In former years we bought most of our 


lumber from Canada and northern Michigan, 
continued Mr. Stewart. Now practically all 
lumber used in the Detroit area comes from 
the South and West. We also handle a great 
deal of plywood and hardboard, in small lots 
for repairing, adding extra rooms to houses 
and finishing off basement recreation rooms. 


Chiselers Hamper Success of Code 


The Code, continued Mr. Stewart, would 
work well if we did not have to contend with 
the usual number of chiselers. Of course, we 
are permitted to sell above the Code figure, 
but the minimum price set by the Code tends 
to establish the market price. The Michigan 
Lumber Code, based on the average costs of 
the dealers of the State, permits us a mini- 
mum margin of 36 percent over the manufac- 
turer’s price. This margin offers slight net 
return except on very large deals. But the 
market tendency is toward small orders and 
finished lumber products, and we are able to 
make a larger percentage of profit on the 
smaller orders. On the whole the outlook 
for the lumber industry is a little brighter 
at the present and we are looking forward 
to an increase in building operations this 


spring. 
Code Has Been Beneficial 

“Application of the Code to the Detroit re- 
tail lumber industry has had a steadying and 
generally beneficial effect on the industry in the 
Detroit area,” said Eugene Lange, vice- 
president and treasurer Lutz Lumber & Coal 
Co., 51400 Mt. Elliot Avenue. 


There has been little new building since 
1931, he continued, and our business was at 
its lowest ebb in 1933. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
we have had a large volume of small orders 
for lumber and building supplies for the re- 
pair and remodeling of homes. Lack of 
money, and inability of the public to utilize 
real estate as collateral for building loans 
have been factors retarding building in the 
Detroit area. The bulk of our business 
through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
came in the spring and has dropped off by 
now; but we are anticipating more business 
through the National Housing Act. 

Various conditions in Detroit make the 
outlook for the building industry in Detroit 
somewhat brighter at this time. As many 
homes have not been kept in repair we an- 
ticipate that the loans made possible by the 
National Housing Act will induce many rent- 
ers to build homes. 

In addition, much property has become so 
dilapidated that it will be necessary to tear 
it down and to rebuild it. The slum clear- 
ance project under the Public Works Admin- 
istration will get under way this fall, and 
home owners as well as renters in the con- 
demned areas will be obliged to find new 
quarters. This will result in decreasing the 
already diminishing supply of vacant prop- 
erty in the residential sections and should 
eventually result in an expansion of De- 
troit’s building program. As there is a grow- 
ing scarcity of desirable residential property 
in Detroit, the factors mentioned should re- 
sult in a definite upward trend in the build- 
ing industry by next spring. 


Change in Business Policy 
We have been in business here for the past 
twenty-four years, continued Mr. Lange. 
Formerly we were engaged in handling lum- 


ber almost exclusively, but like many of the 
other lumber dealers, we underwent a chang, 
of business policy with the decline of the 
building industry a few years ago. Our lum- 
ber sales suffered a decline of about 75 per. 
cent, and we were obliged to add the retajj. 
ing of coal, paints, hardware and various 
other building supplies to make up this def. 
cit. This expansion of our business opera- 
tions has helped immeasurably, although we 
lack space for an ideal display room Owing 
to the fact that our building was originally 
intended for the lumber business alone. 


Tells of Advertising Methods 


We do some advertising, mostly by direct 
mail and distribution of circulars from house 
to house, continued Mr. Lange. Formerly 
most of our business was with construction 
companies and contractors, but the present 
tendency is a shift to the consumer; a fact 
which necessitates our advertising direct to 
him. Most of this advertising, however, is 
financed by the manufacturers of building 
supplies. One large manufacturer is con- 
ducting weekly radio broadcasts over a na- 
tional hookup to acquaint the public with 
the National Housing Act’s provisions for 
loans to individuals. We cooperate in this 
advertising campaign by sending form cards, 
with an attached “reply card,” to our mail- 
ing list in order to contact the customers, 


Reports Business Better This Year 


The Sibley Lumber Co. operated seven yards 
during the peak years of Detroit’s construction 
era, and owned a fleet of seventy-five trucks. 
With the decline of building, however, this 
mammoth onganization has been contracted to 
only two yards, one on the east side, at 6460 
Kerchival, and the other on the west side, at 
10471 Grand River. 


We are doing a better business this year 
than last, said Harry H. Berger, secretary 
and general manager. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation activities brought us many 
small orders for repair and remodeling jobs, 
and we expect even better results from the 
National Housing Act. People heretofore 
have not taken advantage of the low prices 
on building supplies because bank loans 
could not be obtained with real estate as col- 
lateral. This act will enable the small builder 
with a thousand dollars or so saved to bor- 
row up to 80 percent of the cost of his build- 
ing project, and people will begin to take ad- 
vantage of the lowest prices in years. 

We use direct mail advertising to contact 
the builders and contractors, but rely upon 
occasional newspaper advertisements to 
reach the consumer. We do not believe in 
extensive advertising directed to the con- 
sumer as most buyers of this type buy from 
their nearest local lumber dealer. 

In view of the more promising outlook in 
the automobile industry I believe that indus- 
trial conditions in Detroit are bound to im- 
prove, and I also look for increased activity 
in the building industry, which should start 
the lumber business on the upgrade by next 
spring. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows _ that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Oct. 
27, 1934, totaled 1,264,532 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 45,313 cars (a decrease of 1,- 
122 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 13) ; coal, 247,046 cars; coke, 11,145 
cars; ore, 31,340 cars; livestock, 52,691 cars; 
grain, 59,970 cars; merchandise, 326,252 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 590,775 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 27 show 
a decrease of 2,425 cars below the amount for 
two weeks ended Oct. 13. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—There is a feeling 
in lumber circles here that Lumber Code Au- 
thority fails to represent the best interests of 
the industry when it proposes to put all whole- 
salers under a contract binding them to sell 
only at minimum prices under a penalty or fine, 





Coast fir and hemlock in the New England 
and New York markets. 

Lath and Shingles.—Yards are inclined to 
place orders more liberally, particularly for 
shingles, being used freely on remodelling 
and repair work. Standard spruce slab lath 
sell uniformly at $4.90 for the 14-inch, deliv- 
ered at Boston points, and $5.40 for the wider 
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FOREST 
EXPERIMENT 


Last June, when I accepted the 
invitation of the Oberlaender 
Trust to visit with other lumber- 
men the private forest estates of 
the German-speaking countries 
of Central Europe, I was an out- 
spoken advocate of public for- 
estry. By no means did I agree 
with the left wing of the Cope- 
land report in condemning the 
private forestry owner. I was, 
however, convinced that in our 
American attitude toward pri- 
vate forest ownership, involving 
high taxation on the theory of 
continually enhancing stumpage 
values, there was a deliberate 
expropriation. I could see pri- 
vately-owned forest capital be- 
ing converted from a present as- 
set to a future liability. 

I had made a study of our Lake 
States forestry situation that led 
me to advocate immediate and 
complete Federal acquisition of 
our remaining forests. I felt 
this necessary in order to pre- 
vent an imminent and disastrous 
timber exhaustion. In short, I 
was of the opinion that in this 
region the private forest owners, 
you and I, were licked, that our 
only “out” was public sustained- 


yield forest management, that 
this alone would prolong and 
gradually restore the forest in- 


dustries of the Lake States, con- 
tinue forest employment and sus- 
tain the forest farm communities 
of the North. 


SHOWN POSSIBILITIES OF 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


However, our visit to Germany, 
our inspection of German forest 
culture, and our study of Ger- 
man forest policy and forest 
finance have convinced me that 
wholly to condemn private forest 
ownership and management, and 
to replace it by complete public 


forest ownership and manage- 
ment, is a confession of failure. 
In the light of the accomplish- 


ments of private ownership in 
Europe, I now plead with you, 
and with the public agencies rep- 
resented here, for the recogni- 
tion of the mutual responsibili- 
ties and obligations of the public 
and of the individual which must 
be accepted and faithfully car- 
ried out in the successful long- 
time development and the _ so- 
cially profitable utilization of our 
northern hemlock-hardwood for- 
ests. Wisconsin and Michigan 
are the source of supply of the 
desirable northern hardwoods 
that no other region can grow. 

There were twelve of us in the 
Oberlaender party with Dr. Franz 
Heske and his assistant, Dr. 
Reinhard Trendelenburg, as in- 
structors and guides. None of 
us were theorists or sentimen- 
talists. Each of us was con- 
cerned at home with the hard 
facts facing forest industry in 
his particular region. Our party 
represented all of the forest re- 
gions of the United States. We 
saw more than the forests. We 
studied their economic environ- 
ment, T. 8S Walker, of Califor- 
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GOODMAN, 
MARINETTE, 
WIS. 
nia, has well stated these forest 
conditions in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
GERMAN CONDITIONS 
THAT PERMIT FORESTRY 
In Central Europe there is: 
1.—The assurance of markets for - ; 
all forest products. 2—There Yields determined for so many 


has been worked out a perman- 
ent harmony of continuous em- 
ployment between farm and for- 
est. 3.—There is, as the result 
of a hundred and fifty years of 
eareful observation, a _ flexible 
but adequate and enforceable reg- 
ulation of forest practice, includ- 
ing a universal balance between 
annual cut and annual _ incre- 
ment. 4.—There is mutual ac- 
ceptance by the State and the 
private owner of the responsibil- 
ities of all land ownership. 5.— 
There is a system of taxation 
appropriate to  sustained-yield 
forest management. 

It is our purpose, I take it, this 
morning to search out the way 
of bringing about an attitude on 
our part as private owners, and 
on the part of the Federal, State 
and local governments of this re- 
gion, to approximate these con- 
ditions here in America. This is 
the objective, not only of Sched- 
ule C, but of the entire Lumber 
Code. Having in mind these five 
conditions that have made Ger- 
man forestry possible, let me 
briefly summarize what is being 
done. 

In Germany, 27 percent of the 
land area is in forests and is 
under sustained-yield manage- 
ment. This is roughly 32 million 
acres. In a country of dense 
population and intensive land 
utilization, the growing of tim- 
ber crops has been found to be 
the most profitable use to which 
more than one-quarter of the 
land area can be put. This is 
significant. It is still more sig- 
nificant’ that in a country like 
Germany, where in each State 
the government is performing 
many functions we carry on here 
by private enterprise; in a coun- 
try where cities own vast for- 
ests; where in the _ transition 
from feudalism and the mon- 
archy other vast forest areas 
have become the property of the 
State, that 48 percent of these 
German forests are in private 
ownership. 


FURNISH EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION FOR WHOLE WORLD 


I will not attempt to describe 
German cultural practices. Scien- 
tific, modern forest culture be- 
gan about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Forestry is empiric; 
there must be trial and error. 
There have been trials and er- 
rors so thoroughgoing that these 
32 million acres of German for- 
est have been examined, meas- 
ured, soil tested, altitude noted, 
rainfall recorded, species adapt- 
ed, clear cut, selectively cut, re- 
planted artificially and naturally, 
and the records kept and the 


years that they are looked upon 
by foresters as a gigantic ex- 
perimental forest for world for- 
est management. The _ experi- 
ences here achieved and scienti- 
fically worked out point the way 
to the successful management on 
all forest soils under all topogra- 
Phical and climatic conditions of 
the world. 


FIND TIMBER GROWING 
PROFITABLE 


With the exception of Dr. C. H. 
Guise, none of our party was as 
much a forester as a forest oper- 
ator, and our group were con- 
tinually inquiring, considering 
and debating the fundamental 
question, Does it pay? Records 
of the forest properties visited 
were open to us, and detailed 
State forest reports were read to 
us, and we were all of us con- 
vinced that, both to the private 
owner and to the State, the grow- 
ing of timber as a commercial 
crop is profitable. It yields a net 
revenue in excess of the cost of 
cutting the timber, preparing the 
land for new crop, planting, pro- 
tecting the young growth, and 
in excess of the overhead costs 
of supervisory management, so- 
cial insurance, ground taxes, 
yield taxes, and even sales taxes. 
I can not state this net income 
in percentage to forest capital, 
because there is no forest capi- 
tal there, as we use this term in 
our accounting. It is the other 
way round; the value of the for- 
est is determined by capitalizing 
the net income the forest incre- 
ment realizes for the owner. For- 
est sites are classified and ap- 
praised for tax purposes in rela- 
tion, not to volume of stand, but 
solely in relation to the net in- 
come the property yields. Over 
a period of years, not excluding 
the drastic years of the depres- 
sion, these realizations are tabu- 
lated and valuations determined. 
We found valuations around $100 
per acre for land devoted to for- 
est use. These values indicate 
that permanent sustained-yield 
forestry does pay. 


SCIENCE DEVELOPS NEW 
USES FOR PRODUCTS 


Is there a future here for both 
public and private forestry in the 
growing of timber crops? We 
have all of us pondered this in 
the still hours of the night. There 
is, I believe, assurance of a con- 
tinuing future demand in the 
cruder and more primitive use of 
wood in thrifty and impover- 
ished Central Europe. Not reach- 
ing us in the development of 
either lumber or pulpwood and 
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cellulose conversion, German 
science has gone further in the 
use of wood for fuel, both di. 
rectly in the secondary-air, high. 
temperature, combustion cham. 
bers now installed in the beay. 
tiful porcelain stoves, and in the 
production of wood chemicals, 
and the substitution of wood for 
gasoline in heavy trucks. For. 
est management requires not only 
the market for lumber, but the 
market for cordwood, for in for. 
est culture there is the neces- 
sity for a continual thinning or 
weeding out of the unfit, that is 
practical only when there ig qa 
ready sale of cordwood. This 
our American ingenuity must in 
time develop. 


ALL AMERICAN LAND 
USERS WERE DEVASTATORS 


It appears then that the broad- 
cast failure of private forest 
ownership and management in 
the American Plan for Forestry 
is not the fault of the private 
owner, but of the _ conditions 
which have compelled his course, 
Europe has solved this problem 
both in forestry and all other 
land use. There need not be in 
the Lake States a total extin- 
guishing of the private forest 
owner. A balance between pub- 
lic and private ownership, and 
between all forest ownership and 
agricultural land ownership, is 
essential to the encouragement of 
private initiative. 

It is not fair to blame the lum- 
berman for devastation of some 
100 millions of acres of forests; 
not any more fair than to blame 
the farmer for the devastation 
of more than this much crop 
land. The lumberman, the farmer 
and the cattle man have all been 
devastators, not because private 
ownership of forests or farms or 
cattle is wrong, but because our 
older attitude toward land use 
has permitted and encouraged 
exploitation. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LAND 
NOT MAINTAINED 


Germany is’ supporting ten 
times the population per square 
mile on her land that Wisconsin 
is endeavoring and failing to 
support on its land. Germany is 
succeeding. Wisconsin is fail- 
ing. The evidence of this is 
clear, and I strongly suspect a 
similar situation in Michigan. In 
Wisconsin, outside the south- 
eastern industrial zone and the 
tributary dairy farming areas, 
we find a progressive destruction 
of soil fertility causing wide- 
spread land abandonment. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1930 there was 
a decline in population in 22 of 
our 71 counties, or more than 


one-fourth of the area of the. 


State. Our arable land is losing 
its fertility, and is becoming in- 
capable of supporting the popu- 
lation it supported thirty years 
ago. From 1920 to 1930, a dec- 
ade of expansion, thirty-three 
counties, or about one-half of 
the area of the State, declined in 
population. These declines have 
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n a State whose total pop- 
ylation has been steadily increas- 

from about two million in 
1900 to nearly three million in 


peen i 


1930. ae : 
Here we have a definite evi- 


dence of the failure of the pri- 
yate land owner to maintain the 
uctivity of his land, just as 
in the northern part of the State 
the private forest owner has 
failed to maintain the productiv- 


prod 
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private ownership of land or for- 
est. We can get somewhere by 
developing a national and State 
economy in which the _ private 
owner can gain by accepting rea- 
sonable restrictions that insure 
use of these resources by prac- 
tices that do not destroy their 
future productivity. 


IS SUSTAINED-YIELD 
POSSIBLE IN LAKE STATES? 


holdings of forest land are be- 
coming blocks too small to sup- 
port the owner’s existing saw- 
mill, Some of the successful pri- 
vate forests of Germany are less 
than 2,000 acres in area. If our 
taxes are prohibitive, then our 
tax system should be changed. If 
private owners are irresponsible, 
then we should make them 
responsible through. enlight- 


ed 

di 

opening the door to a more 
extensive public ownership. 
These problems have all been 
faced and in some way solved 
in the hundred and fifty year, 
32 million acre German _  sus- 
tained-yield forest experiment 


for Germany. Can not the Lake 
States also attempt a thorough- 
going long-time effort for sus- 
tained-yield forest management 








ty of his forest. ened _ self-interest. We must for the Lake States? We are 
a get nowhere by blaming Our forests are almost gone. keep open the door of profit here to discuss the beginnings of 
the land owner and condemning So once were Germany’s. Our to private ownership, while such an undertaking. 
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Provide Silver Spruce for 
Winner Plane 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 5.—Silver spruce 
cut from the forests of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia, contributed to the triumph 
of C. W. A. Scott and Tom Campbell Black 
in winning the London-to-Melbourne air race 
in record-smashing time. T. A. Kelley Log- 
ging Co., with offices in Vancouver, B. C., 
logged it, and the Powell River Co. milled it. 





Practical Information on Log- 
ging in All Regions Given 
Concisely 


Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers will 
find interesting a book that happily combines 
the practical and the theoretical in its treat- 
ment of “Logging—Principles and Practice.” 
The author, Prof. Nelson Courtland Brown, of 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University, has had experience in 
logging in a number of different regions, and, 
in his capacity as teacher of forest products 
utilization, an opportunity to compare and ap- 
praise methods. The conclusions he has arrived 
at from a sifting out of his wide contacts, form 
an excellent theoretical basis for work-a-day 
efficiency in the woods. 

Studies of logging methods in the principal 
forest growing regions form the major part of 
the book, starting at page 115 and continuing 
io page 262. Under Pacific Coast are treated 
Douglas fir, Inland Empire and California 
pines, and redwood; under Southeast, southern 
pines, hardwoods and cypress; under Rocky 
Mountain, the northern, central and Southwest 
divisions, and under Eastern, the Northeast, 
Lake States and Eastern Canada. It has been 
possible to treat each major region compre- 
hensively but briefly, because problems and 
methods common to all have been described in 
the first section of the work. 

Forest utilization is the subject of the first 
chapter of 32 pages. The discussion reviews 
the history of the American lumber industry in 
relation to virgin forests, growth of population 
and settlement of the West, and invention of 
improved machinery, and winds up with a pre- 
sentation of the factors that determine degree 
of utilization, characteristics of the economic 
structure of the lumber industry, cost factors in 
logging, and determination of the logging plan. 
‘orest Resources is the title of the second 
chapter, which gives a brief analysis of the re- 
maining stand as to its area, volume of timber, 
composition by species, and ownership; of the 
factors that determine stumpage values and the 
trend of values. Camp Labor, its housing pro- 
visioning and compensation, is the subject of 
the third chapter. 

Felling and Preparation of Logs for Trans- 
port is the subject of the fourth chapter. 
Methods of girding, felling, and bucking are the 
main divisions under which this subject is 
treated. Always the author has a keen eye on 
the practical, analyzing carefully the purpose of 
each operation performed on the log, and show- 
ing its influence in facilitating transport and 
reducing production costs. 

Selective Logging is covered briefly in Chap- 
ter 5. This emphasizes the up-to-the-minute 
character of this book, for the subject is given 
a new importance because of Lumber Code pro- 
visions. Other chapters give the same welcome 
impression of freshness in treatment, for that 


on forest utilization has a subdivision devoted 
to forestry and the Lumber Code; that on labor, 
a summary of NRA wage-hour provisions. 
The book is rounded out by a 20-page classi- 
fied list of books and articles on all the subjects 
within the scope of this work, and an index. 
Those lumbermen who have had practical 
familiarity with only one or two producing re- 
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gions will find the book especially valuable when 
they seek concise and reliable data on the other 
regions—as a wholesaler, for instance, would 
do in adding species to his list. 

“Logging—Principles and Practices in the 
United States and Canada” will be supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price of $3.50, plus postage. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods,—The local lumber and 
shingle markets showed decided improve- 
ment during the past fortnight under the 
stimulus of new business created through 
repairing damage caused by the most disas- 
trous storm in the history of southwest 
Washington, and Tacoma was right in the 
center of the storm belt. Lumber mills here 
were among the chief sufferers. Thousands 
of trees in logging stands were blown down. 
Due, no little, to shutdowns necessitated by 
the storm, output of mills in this territory 
has shown some decrease. But there has 
been an encouragingly upward swing in new 
business. Shipments, particularly of water- 
borne orders, have been heavy. Lumber and 
logs have formed the bulk of the cargoes 
for Japan and China, and doors, plywood and 
lumber have comprised the shipments to 
India, the Dutch East Indies, Sweden, and 
Gulf and north Atlantic ports. Reports from 
the nearby lumber centers of Grays Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor and Olympia are that ad- 
vance lumber bookings for November are 
unusually heavy, with cargoes destined to 
go to the Orient, Europe and the eastern 
coast of the United States. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With three markets 
considerably improved, the outlook is better 
than it was two weeks ago. Price uncer- 
tainty, however, is believed to be still hold- 
ing up orders. 


Rail.—Demand continues steady, but of 
comparatively low volume. Orders are for 
mixed cars for immediate shipment. A mod- 


erate amount of Government business is com- 
ing in. The western railroads, particularly 
the Union Pacific, are buying a little. Mills 
are firmer on prices. Because of the pres- 
ent smai! production some items are hard 
to get—such as cutting, vertical grain floor- 
ing, dry dimension, and dry hemlock. Ordi- 
nary yard uppers are fairly plentiful, though 
mill stocks are broken. Straight cars are 
easier to buy than mixed cars. Buyers con- 
tinue hesitant because of their uncertainty 
about prices. 


Intercoastal.—Both wholesalers and retail 
yards are ordering, evidently because they 
are running short of stocks and also because 
they expect advances in mill prices and see 
possibilities of a $13 intercoastal rate. Ship 
space is ample for present requirements. 
Some steamship lines are agitating for a $13 
rate to take effect Jan. 1. Some orders have 
been placed because now is the last chance 
this season to ship lumber to Albany with- 
out an ice clause. A ship that must unload 
at New York due to ice in the Hudson River 
is faced with an additional rail charge of $3 
a thousand. 


California.—Prices are responding to the 
demand from the Atlantic coast, and sales 
are being made at $4@5 above prices of two 
weeks ago. Cheap lumber is in demand. The 
volume of lumber moving has increased. In 
San Diego territory, demand is active; in fact 
quite a boom appears under way at this 
point. The San Francisco Bay region is 
also buying more. 


Export.—Freight rates to Japan have 
eased off to $7, or 50 cents below the high 
figure for the year. Lumber to Shanghai 
moves at a rate of $7.25. The lumber move- 
ment to Japan and China is good, but new 
orders are slow. There has been a lot of 
chartering, especially for movement from 
British Columbia. The east and west coast 
of South America are buying much less than 
recently. British Columbia is getting the 
bulk of orders from the United Kingdom; 
only the heavier clears are purchased in the 
United States. The European Continent is 
holding back orders, because of its fears of 
war. 


Shingles.—Demand is good, and exceeds the 
supply in some grades. The 50 percent in- 
crease in last quarter allottment will help 
a good many mills that are oversold. Prices 
are firm. Cutting under Code prices has de- 
creased. Most buyers want immediate ship- 
ment. 


Logs.—Prices are steady. A fair supply 
of fir logs is on hand. Large logs move best. 
Average fir prices run $9, $13 and $17. Hem- 
lock logs are very strong at $10.50@11, and 
supplies are scarce. Cedar rafts with a good 
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percentage of lumber logs, move at $10 and 
$16, but some cedar logs move at $9. Inven- 
tory of cedar has been reduced somewhat, 
and increased demand for shingles is ex- 
pected to further reduce the supply, which 
for some time has exceeded requirements. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Averaging about a million 
and a half feet per week during October, 
sales are continuing at about the same pace 
in early November. Considerable stock is 
going into repair work, with almost no new 
construction being started. As a conse- 
quence, retailers are continuing their “hand 
to mouth” ordering. Box and crating inter- 
ests still are placing orders for low grade 
boards. All the large mills have been closed 
for the season. 

Northern White Cedar.—Although cold 
weather put an almost complete end to post 
sales a week or so ago, unseasonably warm 
days seem to have revived the market to 
some extent temporarily. There is little de- 
mand for poles, and this has been the case 
all summer and fall, most rehabilitation proj- 
ects being postponed. A spurt in post sales 
in some sections was reported as the result 
of late rains, which necessitated new fencing 
and repair work to enable livestock to take 
advantage of the fresh pasturage. 


Millwork.—Manufacturers report a heavy 
demand for storm sash. It is reported that 
thus far the modernizing and repair cam- 
paigns that have been in progress in the 
Twin Cities have not produced entirely sat- 
isfactory results, but it is an indisputable 
fact that much new modernizing and repair 
work is being undertaken or is contemplated. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Lumber sales were 
somewhat curtailed by colder weather, but 
housing campaigns in some localities are 


just getting under way. A large proportion 
of orders received last week were traceable 
directly to the FHA campaign, lumbermen 
said. Wholesalers continued to receive or- 
ders for supplies for use on PWA projects 
in this area. Late harvesting of crops, and 
the steady rise in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, have increased purchasing power in 
rural communities to such an extent that a 
large part of the current business is coming 
from yards in these areas. 


Retail.—Reports from 156 retail yards in 
the tenth Federal Reserve district—including 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing—indicated sales of lumber were 8.3 per- 
cent larger during September than during 
August, and 4.8 percent larger than in Sep- 
tember, 1933. Dollar sales of all materials 
increased 12.3 percent for the month, and 
26.3 percent for the year. Stocks of lumber 
Sept. 30 were 2.6 percent smaller than one 
month earlier and 8.9 percent smaller than a 
year earlier. 


Industrial.—While a large proportion of 
current shipments to industrial users were 
made on old contracts, some new business is 
being booked. Orders from contractors on 
upper Missouri River channel improvement 
work were heavy. Motor car factories are 
contemplating heavy production; orders from 
them have been scarce. 


Southern Pines.—Good demand was re- 
ported from yards in southern States, where 
retail business has been active as a result of 
distribution of cotton crop control checks. 
There have been many complaints of corfi- 
petition from small southern mills that are 
violating the Code. Industrial business has 
been fair, with demand from river contrac- 
tors taking the lead. 


Western Pines.——Demand showed some cur- 
tailment. Lately the bulk of it has been for 
PWA construction work, but this is being 
reduced almost daily. Millwork plants were 
ordering small amounts, although they gen- 
erally reported a light run of orders, outside 
of Government contracts. 


Douglas Fir.—There 


was little demang 
here. 
Hardwoods.—Lack of industrial demand 
has been keenly felt, but wholesalers ary 


hopeful of its revival, with establishment of 
increased production schedules at motor ca, 
body plants. 


Shingles and Lath.—Demand was good for 
both lower grade shingles and lath, as a re. 
sult of the FHA campaign and _ colder 
weather throughout the Southwest. Yarg 
stocks of shingles are being built up at most 
points, to care for an expected good demand. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Foreign demand for 
lumber the past week was quiet, according 
to those specializing in that business, At. 
lantic coast demand, too, was reported light, 
The demand from California for fir lumber 
was fair. Lumber shipments from Portland 





to foreign destinations during October 
amounted to 14,737,959 feet—about 2,400,000 
feet more than during the corresponding 


month of 1933. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers report a fur- 
ther decline in sales, with uncertainty as to 
prices increased by the dismissal of indict- 
ments for Code violations; these having been 
dismissed by agreement, to facilitate appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. Rumors of Code 
violations, and movements for a return to 


free or open trading, slow down demand. 
Longleaf mills are getting practically all 
orders from Government agencies, and also 
for repair and remodeling needs. Price 


changes to cover every item of stock above 
No. 2 common have been posted by most 
longleaf manufacturers, and advances range 
from $1 to $5 above list No. 8 of the SPA 
for Group No. 1 mills. Calls for heart and 
sap rift in all grades exceed the supply, and 


premiums are being offered freely, with no 
takers. Shortleaf dimension moves fairly 
freely. No. 1 and better grades of flooring, 


siding and ceiling sell in mixed cars in fair 
quantities. Finish and lower grades move in 
limited quantities. Yards have reverted to 
their former practice of buying C&better, 
and reclaimed lumber is in demand. Small 
timbers and export stock are in fair call. 
Railroads came into the market this past 
week, wanting principally merchantable 
decking in 2%-inch size, and small amounts 
of siding and lining. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


The general perspective of the lumber in- 
dustry in this territory has changed little 
within the past fortnight. Reported Code 
violations seem to be more numerous, par- 
ticularly with reference to southern pine, 
and the railroads are said to be especially 
flagrant in their encouragement of price vio- 
lations. 


Southern Pine.—Special cuttings and export 
orders are holding up fairly well, and larger 
mills catering to this trade report also 4 
fair demand from retail yards on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Florida longleaf mills re- 
port that orders from other sections are ex- 
tremely limited. Because of the small pro- 
duction permitted under the Code, some of 
the large mills are experiencing little trou- 
ble in disposing of their product. 


Cypress.—Manufacturers of red cypress 
seem to be able to maintain their percentage 
of the going business, and red cypress ship- 
pers have not slipped as badly as southern 
pine producers in either volume or price. 
This is largely due to the support given 
cypress by industrial buyers. In view of 
the lack of new home building, retail yard 
orders for cypress show remarkable strength. 
Demand for tank grade cypress has been 
more or less lively ever since revival of the 
beer industry, and the demand is still active. 
As a result, schedules for 10/4 and thicker 
tank in dry lumber are not filled as easily 
as they were two months ago. Many cypress 
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completely closed for some time, 
and all are now operating under strict out- 
put limitations. Thick cypress requires a 
jong time for drying, so the prospect is for 
proken assortments and good prices for thick 
uppers for a long time to come. 


mills were 


Hardwood demand is particularly quiet just 
now, largely as a result of the disturbance 
in the Mississippi Valley with reference to 
Code prices. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods— Houses that are 
maintaining Code prices are waiting on the 
proposed new minimum prices to come out 
around Nov. 10. Others seem to know the 
new prices and have been booking business 
at these levels. The prices at which the 
latter sell are so low as to leave it ques- 
tionable as to whether it is worthwhile to 
book business other than in case of distress 
or semi-distress merchandise. A lot of 
buyers, conversant with the fact that lower 
prices have been agreed upon, are waiting for 
the published prices to come out. Auto woods 
moved quite well in October, but orders are 
now a trifle scarce. Furniture trade is dull, 
but there have been some radio orders. 
Building operations are generally slow, and 


not much wood is moving to planers. There 
has been a little business from fixture 
houses, but that isn’t as active as it was, 


but will probably improve after the Novem- 
per elections, if more States go wet. Coop- 
erage demand for quartered white oak is at 
a standstill. All white oak, both quartered 
and plain, is dull. Principal inquiry has been 
in red oak, inch No. 1 common. There hasn't 
been much thick oak, No. 2 or FAS, in demand. 
There has been some inquiry for plain and 
quartered sap gum, 4/ to 8/4; and there has 
been a fair demand reported for red gum, in 
4/, 5/ and 6/4, both FAS and common. Cot- 
tonwood has been a trifle better in No. 1 
and No. 2 common, with a little FAS, in 4 
and 5/4, being sold. Ash, maple, magnolia and 
elm are all dull. Mahogany and walnut 
haven’t been at all active. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—Most Arkansas mills 
report October sales and shipments from 10 
to 40 percent ahead of October, 1933. Buyers 
continue to place orders at the last minute, 
with the result that car number is requested 
with most orders placed. Business received 
has been well scattered over the trade ter- 


ritory, with the South lagging a little be- 
hind. The general opinion is that benefit 
from the cotton crop is slow, but that de- 


mand will improve in the cotton States within 
the next 30 days. Mills report having had 
to turn down some orders because of not 
being able to furnish standard items of stock. 
Some of the mills in the western part of the 
State are oversold on certain items of com- 
mon stock, such as 1x6-inch No. 1, and 1x10- 
and 12-inch No. 2, along with items hereto- 
fore scarce, such as 3- and 4-inch flat and 
edge grain flooring; 12-inch finish in all 
widths; and some of the mills are short of 
1x10-inch B&better and 5/4x6- &10-inch B&bet- 
ter. In both Nos. 1 and 2, 12-inch, the 10- 
and 20-foot lengths are not available at any 


of the mills. In No. 1 dimension, 2x6-inch, 
20-foot lengths are becoming scarce, while 
in both Nos. 1 and 2, 2x6- and 2x8-inch, 12- 


foot length is very scarce. Prices have been 
advanced in the past two weeks on practic- 
ally all items of B&better finish, casing, and 
base, and on flat and edge grain flooring, and 
other items that are in limited supply and 
which can not be accumulated in quantity 
With sawmill operations limited to 30 per- 
cent of capacity. Demand for car material 
Was rather light during October, but stocks 
are correspondingly light, especially 4-inch, 
§-foot and 1x4-inch 18-foot B&better lining, 
1x6-inch, 16-foot No. 1 lining, and 2x6-inch, 
18-foot longitudinal siding. The last two 
items are very scarce, while most mills are 
already oversold on 1x4-inch, 18-foot B&bet- 
ter lining. No. 2 lath are not available in 
any quantity, except %x1l'™%-inch. No. 1 
merchantable lath are sold up to stock, and 
mills have had to turn down orders. These 


are used largely for snow fences. 
%.x1%-inch are in fair supply. 

Southern Hardwoods.—Demand continues 
hesitant, although there has been an increase 
in inquiries. Quotations are based on the 
new price schedule submitted to Washington 
for approval. Mill owners expect a spurt in 
buying based on these new prices. The one 
surplus item that is causing hardwood mills 
much concern is sap gum in both Nos. 1 and 
2 grades. Certain flooring items continue 
very scarce due to limited production at 
flooring mills. This includes No. 1 and bet- 
ter short flooring, along with 2- and 3-foot 
select white and red oak flooring, and No, 2 
common. Some of the flooring plants are 
purchasing 3-A and 3-B oak in an effort to 
take care of demand for short length floor- 
ing, on which they are already oversold. 
At the same time, flooring plants are limit- 
ing their purchases of regular rough flooring 
stock, which is now in fair supply, but not 
in heavy surplus. A heavy rain Friday night 
broke a drouth of several weeks duration, 
and was generally welcomed, even though it 
will slow up logging operations at least a 
few days in the river bottoms. 


Norfolk, Va. 


No. 1, 


North Carolina Pine.—There have been oc- 
casional spurts in demand, but these have 
been short-lived. A great many repairs are 


being made, and these are taking quite a lot 


of lumber of all kinds. But the largest 
buyer, the United States Government, has 
been practically out of the market for a 


month or more. Prices are very much upset. 
Probably 90 percent of the sales during Oc- 
tober were made below Code. Some mills, 
and they have been rather large ones, have 
been reported as offering the 8 percent whole- 
salers’ commission direct to the trade. Yet 
the ultimate consumer or user of lumber is 
being asked to pay Code prices. Production 
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recently has been further reduced, not only 
because of curtailed production allotments 
under the Code, but also because farmers 
with timberland are asking more for their 
logs—and the mills can not afford to pay 
more in the face of market prices at which 
they have to sell. Should there arise even 
a fair demand continuing for a month or 
two, there would soon be a shortage of lum- 
ber, and prices would rise briskly all along 
the line. 


Houston, Tex. 


Southern Pine.—Buying is from hand to 
mouth, and the retail yards do not buy un- 
less they need lumber, General sentiment 
of the retail yards, as well as the majority 
of the mills, is in favor of maintaining Code 
prices. Building permits in Houston have 
picked up materially the past few weeks, and 
indications are the President’s new housing 
program will go over big in this section, 

Hardwood,—The market has been rather 
dull, some sales being made, but not any- 
thing like as many as the industry would 
like to see. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—The market for the 
past two weeks has been exceptionally quiet, 
due to the proposed change in prices which 
as yet has not become effective, and also to 
the general uncertainly which exists as to 
whether peace has actually been declared in 
the hardwood industry, or whether another 
war will start soon—for not only abandon- 
ment of fixed prices but also of production 
control, Domestic business can not be ex- 
pected to show much improvement until some 
definite action has been taken at Washing- 
ton. The export market, while rather un- 
settled, is still much better than the domes- 
tic, and some sizable orders have been placed 
within the last few weeks, while shipments 
continue fairly good on orders placed many 
weeks ago. Some companies are pretty well 
sold up on export stock. It is believed that 
export prices are holding up better than do- 
mestic. There is a nice volume of oak and 
ash and some poplar being sold abroad, while 
domestic demand for these woods has been 
rather slow. Mill stocks are fairly large, 
as a result of small demand. 
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Harry L. DeMuth, of the Germain-DeMuth 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., in the course 
of a northern trip stopped Oct. 22 at Baltimore 
to visit local distributors. He was quite hopeful 
concerning the future. 


B. Hudson Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., served as director 
of the Boy Scout “Camporee” at the Louisiana 
State lair, held at Shreveport last month. He 
is a commissioner of Norwela Council, com- 
prising nine Louisiana parishes. 


Gus A. Larson, well known in the Chicago 
hardwood trade and formerly in business under 
his own name, has become Chicago sales repre- 
sentative of the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., of Hammond, La., and has established his 
othces at 80 kast Jackson Boulevard. 


Byron C. Joy, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., gen- 
cral manager Joy-Tarbeil Lumber Co., suffered a 
iractured skull, broken left leg, and many body 
bruises Oct. 31 when his automobile skidded off 
the highway and crashed into an electric high- 
line poie near Corning, Ark., as he was return- 
ing trom a business trip to Arkansas. He was 
taken to a Poplar Blutt hospital. 


Peter J. Feitner, president Osceola Cypress 
Co., Osceola, Fla., after spending several weeks 
in New York and vicinity has returned home. 
On the way south he stopped Oct. 26 at Balti- 
more long enough to call on several local cy- 
press distributors, and predicted a sharp up- 
swing in the lumber trade in the next three 
weeks or so. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in 
cluded: John Bushelman, sales manager Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. ; 
G. L. Curkendall, Seattle representative of the 
Ivory Pine Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Charles 
J. Harris, New York representative of the 
Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Marshall C. Shepherd, Shepherd Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Will A. Cavin, of the Cavin Associated 
Yards, with headquarters in Sturgis, Mich., 
spent a couple of days in Chicago this week 
looking after some important business matters. 
Mr. Cavin reports that all the yards in which 
he is interested are doing a greatly improved 
business, practically all of which is in supplying 
materials for repair and remodeling jobs. He 
feels greatly encouraged over the outlook for 
business. 

Max Miller, of the Paducah Box & Basket 
is one of the incorporators 


Co., Paducah, Ky., 


Commodore Hans Bruu, of Stockholm, Sweden, in two of his favorite haunts—at the tiller of his 45-foot sailboat, 
summer home high above the waters of the fjord. The Calif ornia redwood in the cabin has withstood the difficult climatic conditions better than 
the European woods. Commodore Bruu is a staunch friend of American lumber 


and a director of the Paducah Manufacturers’ 
& Wholesalers’ Association, recently formed to 
carry on the work of the former board of trade, 
which was dissolved four months ago. Con W. 
Craig, former secretary of the board, who is 
an attorney and a good rate man, will be secre- 
tary of the new organization, which was formed 
chiefly to prevent freight rate discrimination 
against Paducah shippers and receivers. It 
also will carry on promotional work along 
financial, industrial and commercial lines. 


Everett G. Griggs, chairman of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company of Tacoma, Wash., 
was re-elected to a three-year term as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Mount 
Rainier National Park Company, at the recent 
stockholders meeting of that organization in 
Tacoma. The concern operates travel, hotel 
and other facilities in Mount Rainier National 
Park. S. M. Morris, of Longview, superin- 
tendent of the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Co., 
and A. H. Landram, of Tacoma, sales manager 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma company, are other 
lumbermen who are members oi the board. 


A. Dale Chapman, head of the Chemical 
Treatments Corporation, New Orleans, dis- 
tributors of Dowicide, a sap stain preventative, 
was in Chicago last week on his return from 
an extended trip to the West Coast. Mr. Chap- 
man spent some time on the Coast visiting lum- 
ber operations and making a personal survey of 
conditions while interesting operators in the 
use of his product. Mr. Chapman reports busi- 
improving in the lumber industry on 
the Coast despite the somewhat chaotic condi- 
tion resulting from controversies over the ad- 
ministration of the Lumber Code. Before re- 
turning to his headquarters in New Orleans, 
Mr. Chapman visited Minneapolis. 


FE. L. (Ted) Connor, of the Alan Rogers 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago 
recently on a swing around the country, sizing 
up conditions generally and making contacts 
with the trade. Mr. Connor is making the trip 
by automobile, and reports that he has been 
amazed at the potential market for lumber and 
building materials that he has seen as he has 
driven across the country. He has contacted 
many people in many lines, and from these 
contacts and his own observations he is con- 
vinced that there is going to be an unusually 
heavy demand for lumber early in the coming 
year. He believes that there are wonderful 
opportunities for merchandising, and that if the 
lumber and building material industries do not 
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profit from this potential demand tha 
right at hand, they will have no one to blame 
but themselves. ‘Lhe drouth-stricken portion, 
ot Kansas and Nebraska impressed him With 
the rapidity with which they are staging g 
come-back, and with their appearance, 


t lies 


Praises Export Association's Efforts 


MemMPHIs, LENN., Nov. 5.—The work of the 
National Lumber t&xporters’ Association Was 
warmly praised by Axel H. Oxhoim, chief of 
the torest products division ot the Department 
ot Commerce, at a luncheon meeting of Mem. 
phis lumbermen Oct. 29. ‘This association, he 
said, has done more constructive work for 
American lumber exporters than any other 
lumber export organization in the country, and 
he especiaily commended the claim- checking 
service which Edward Barber conducts jp 
tturope for the association. 

‘Lhis service has had a remarkable effect op 
the hardwood export trade, Mr. Oxholm said, 
‘Lhe buyers on the other side know that ship- 
ments made by association members will be 
“made right if wrong,” and this has established 
a feeling of contidence the value of which can 
not be overestimated. 

After the meeting Mr. Oxholm conferred with 
D. F. Heuer, secretary of the association, to 
perfect pians for co-operative action in matters 
oi interest to hardwood exporters. 





European Friend of American 


Lumber 

Cne of the most unusual country homes in 
Europe is that built and owned by Commodore 
Hans bruu, president of the Scandinavian 
Wood Import Co., Stockholm, Sweden. For 
years Mr. Bruu has operated the largest lumber 
import concern in Northern Europe and among 
other woods he is handling California redwood. 
He conceived the idea ot building a summer 
home near Stockholm on the fjord. This 
house, largely constructed of California red- 
wood, has given excellent satisfaction. 

Commodore Bruu entertains thousands of 
guests and all admire the wonderful qualities of 
Calitornia redwood which has proved its 
ability to “stay put” where European woods 
are affected by climatic conditions. 

In true Scandinavian fashion, the roof is cov- 
ered with sod. The interior is beautifully dec- 
orated by eminent artists and lavishly furnished. 

Commodore Bruu is an ardent sportsman. In 
the winter he uses skis made of American 
hickory. In the summer he races up and down 
the fjord in his 28-knot motor boat, partly built 
of American ash and oak. He owns several 
American cars and he is the owner and operator 
of a 45-foot sailboat and has won many 
trophies. 

Commodore Bruu is an excellent friend of 
American lumber and has done more to further 
its use in northern Europe than any other man. 
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Association Branch in New Offices 

The Chicago branch of the National Lumber 
\Manufacturers’ Association, which for several 
vears has been located at suite 2017 Conway 
Building, 111 West Washington Street, has ac- 
quired smaller, more convenient space in suite 
1327 in the same building, and both Manager 
C. E. Close and his chief assistant, Miss Adams, 
are quite delighted with the new home, and with 
the fact that while better for the purpose it also 
is less expensive. _ : 

A large reception room and three private 
offices constitute the suite and offer ample 
accommodation for the staff. There is an office 
for Mr. Close, another for R. G. Kimbell, and 
q third which for the present at least will be 
occupied by F*. J. Parker, Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau representative in this territory. 

Moving day was set for Nov. 9. 





Sees Business Better, Builds Up 


Retail Stock 


Wirt M. Hazen, head of Wirt M. Hazen 
(Inc.), retail lumber and building material 
dealer at Three Rivers, Mich., in Chicago last 
week, had a very encouraging report to make 
business conditions, present and prospective, 
in his territory. For some time Mr. Hazen has 
heen devoting most of his attention to assisting 
home owners with distressed mortgages to se- 
cure relief through the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, and he has been eminently suc- 
cessiul. A gratifying feature of this refinanc- 
ing of mortgages through the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation is that it not only has given 
relief to the distressed home owner, but it has 
created additional business because of the ne- 
cessity in so many cases of putting the home 
in repair, funds for which were supplied by 
the corporation. 

There has been a great deal of repair and 
remodeling work done in his territory and Mr. 
Hazen reports that his yards have done a better 
business this year than for several years past. 
Believing that the demand for repairs, remodel- 
ing and for new homes will increase, Mr. Hazen 
is preparing to take care of a bigger business 
by replenishing the stocks in his yards, and 
with that end in view is stocking up quite 
he-vily now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hazen are planning an exten- 
sive tour that will first take them to Florida, 
where he has retail lumber interests, then to 
Monterey. Mexico, San Diego, Calif., up the 
coast to Vancouver, B. C., and back by way 
of the Grand Canvon and Denver. 





Reinhardt's "Midsummer Night's 
Dream" Coming to Chicago 


Lumbermen of Chicago will be interested in 
the announcement that “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” generally regarded as Max Rein- 
hardt’s most aspiring and alluring production, 
will come to Chicago for a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Auditorium Theater, beginning 
Thursday evening, Nov. 15. This event makes 
Chicago the American premiere citv—with the 
exception of Los Angeles and San Francisco— 
in which Max Reinhardt will make his re-entry 
on the American stage after an absence of a 
decade. The epoch-making spectacle “The 
Miracle” was the last Reinhardt production seen 
in this country. 

The Grace Denton office, 1304 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, which will manage the Rein- 
hardt production in Chicago, also made public 
that it has arranged with Warner Bros. in 
Hollywood to release Dr. Reinhardt from his 
Picture-making contract lone enough for him 
personally to supervise the Chicago production 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and to 
direct the staging of this huge spectacle at the 
Auditorium. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” just concluded 
a record smashing engagement in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco under the auspices of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. It was 
hailed by critics and laymen alike as the most 
important theatrical event in the history of 
California. The Chicago cast will be substan- 
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tially the same as the one of the California 
production and will include William Farnum, 
Mickey Rooney, Frank Sully, Francesca Brag- 
giotti, Jacueline De Witt and other luminaries 
of the stage and screen. 

Einar Nilson, famous European composer and 
conductor of “The Miracle,” and Felix Weiss- 
berger, technical director, will assist Dr. Rein- 
hardt in the preparations of the Chicago pro- 
duction. 





Another Payment for Hoo-Hoo 
Creditors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 5.—Checks for 
5 percent of the original amounts have been 
mailed to all creditors of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo—including beneficiaries and 
salary claims—and constitute the second install- 
ment made possible by contributions from the 
membership, it has been announced by the reor- 
ganization committee. 

The necessary work of the order is being 
conducted at a minimum of expense at the of- 
fices at 742 Lumber Exchange Building, and 
it is hoped there will be further contributions 
so that another installment payment may be 
made soon. The committee urges members to 
call on it for any help it can give, and an- 
nounces that there still are several copies of 
the three talks on “The Romance of Lumber” 
and “Homes of Wood” available for distribution 
gratis on request. 





Named Plant Superintendent 


3ERNALILLO, N. M., Nov. 3.—T. W. Zadow 
has accepted appointment as plant superintendent 
for the New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co. of 
this city. Mr. Zadow is a western pine lumber 
manufacturer of experience. He was until re- 
cently connected with the Crater Lake Lumber 
Companv of Sprague River, Oregon, operating 
in the Klamath Basin. 

The New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co. has 
a modern saw mill plant here, with lath mill, 
planing mill and box factory, and in the logging 
denartment operates about seventy-five miles of 
railroad. 





Becomes Firm's Traffic Manager 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Henry 
Adema, well known transportation expert. has 
resigned as secretary of the Tonawanda Cham- 
ber of Commerce to become traffic manager of 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. (Inc.), a firm 
which has been growing steadily in importance 
due to the natural geographic advantages of 
its location and the alertness of its management. 
At the junction of the Erie Canal and the Great 
Takes the Tones comnanv on Little Island is an 
important factor in the redistribution of lum- 
ber received here from the West. the South 
and the Great Lakes territory. With this great 
interest in transportation it was imnortant that 
the comnanv have the hest traffic advice obtain- 
ahle. and the choice of Mr. Adema is a happy 
one. 

His record and reputation are impressive. 
He is a member of the executive traffic com- 
mittee and the safety division of the Associated 
Industries of the State of New York: a licensed 
practitioner before the Interstate Commercee 
Commission; director and nast president, Ni- 
agara Frontier Traffic League; secretary 
Tonawandas Rotary Club: member Transpor- 
tation Canal Committee. Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce: and one of the oldest active mem- 
bers of the American Arbitration Committee. 





Hymeneal 


FORT-CROUSHORN—Miss Louise Crous- 
horn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Crous- 
horn, Pisgah Forest, N. C., and Hollis Fort, 
Jr., prominent attorney of Americus, Ga., were 
married recently at Jacksonville, Fla., where 
Miss Croushorn was visiting. The bride’s 
father is secretary-treasurer of the Carr 
Lumber Co., and her grandfather, Louis Carr, 
president of the company, is also president 
of the Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, 
N. M. After an extended honeymoon trip the 
young couple expected to be at home in 
Americus about Nov. 1 
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Largely because of a gain in new business, but partly 
because of a reduction in operating time, southern pine 
bookings in the week ended Nov. 3 were nearly fifty per- 
cent above the output. That the bulk of sales is in the 
South is indicated by the September report from eight 
States in the Kansas City Federal Reserve district, of 26,3 
percent larger sales, in board feet, than in the same month 
last year. The mill gain may be to some extent accounted 
for also by larger sales in the North Atlantic region, but 
competitors there complain of below-Code prices on much 
of the pine. Some good orders are reported for special cut- 
ting, and for export timbers. Federal housing and river 
projects are taking a good deal of material. 


North Carolina pine distributors report that an increase 
in repair demand is to some extent taking the place of Gov- 
ernment orders, in which there has been a decline, but that 
price chiseling has so reduced returns to the mills that 
production is quite low. Mi£ll stocks have been depleted, 
therefore, and would be inadequate for anything like a 
normal demand, so that any increase in sales would have 
an immediate effect in strengthening prices. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills have had a good demand for 
shed stock and high-grade commons, and many items in 
these are difficult to supply because of heavy curtailment 
of output, so that the mills have been able to advance 
prices. The cotton States are doing some buying, but have 
not yet entered the market for the volume they are ex- 
pected to take a little later in the season. 


Western Pine Shop Begins to Benefit from Stimulus 
of Housing Campaign 


New business in western pines is of small volume, though 
in the two weeks ended Nov. 3 it was about eleven percent 
above that if the previous year, as reported by identical 
mills. A good share of the bookings, however, is for large 
construction projects and box plants. The call from the 
yards is dull, partly because of competition from species on 
which there is a good deal of price chiseling, and partly 
because of building inactivity. More orders have been 
coming recently from the millwork plants, however, as a 
result of the modernization campaign. But all buyers are 
cautious, because of their uncertainty as to maintenance of 
Code prices, and the nearness of winter. The mills have 
large stocks of shop and selects, and the proportion of 
commons is below normal, with total stocks around eight 
percent larger than at this time last year. 


West Coast Domestic Cargo Business Increases; Rail 
and Foreign Decline a Little 


Owing almost altogether to a reduction in West Coast 
output of approximately ten percent, bookings during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 3 were 7.28 percent above the actual 
cut—contrasted with 7 percent under during the previous 
period. Declines in rail and offshore business were more 
than offset by gains in the domestic cargo bookings. 


In the rail trade, there has been a further seasonal falling 
off in the demand on the mills, although it is believed that 
building consumption is larger, and that yards are holding 
back replacement orders for the two reasons that winter is 
near, and they continue doubtful about maintenance of 
Code prices. Most of the yard orders are for mixed cars, and 
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South Buying More Pine; Sales in East Increased by 
Softening of Prices 


as mill stocks of some items are becoming broken as a result 
of Code restriction of output, such orders are more difficult 
to fill. There has been a good late-season demand for Goy. 
ernment projects, and some business is coming from west. 
ern railroads. 


The intercoastal movement has been heavier. Some ex. 
plain this by extensive chiseling on Code prices; others by 
a call for necessary replenishment of storage stocks, orders 
for movement to winter-bound ports before navigation 
closes, and agitation for an increase in the intercoastal rate 
from $12 to $13. Demand on the retailers is increasing ag 
a result of the Housing campaign, but they show a decided 
inclination to remain off the market until the outlook js 
clearer. California trade shows betterment; movement to 
some parts of the State has considerably increased, and 
prices of fir are much stronger. 


British Columbia made 43 percent of the total export 
shipments during September, the bulk of its business com- 
ing from British Empire countries; while Washington. 
Oregon mills got the major part of their business from 
China, Japan and South America. An easing off in trans- 
Pacific rates is stimulating the movement to the Orient. 


Sales of Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce 
Show Seasonal Decline 


Northern pine mill operations are practically stopped, 
but mills are receiving a fair amount of new business. Yard 
demand from Northwest farm sections is rather good, but 
mostly in small lots for rush shipment. In the Niagara 
area, there is strong competition on building items from 
southern pine being sold below Code. Industrial demand 
on the whole is a slack, but some box is being sold. 


Northern hemlock demand is being pretty well main- 
tained, but volume does not compare with last year’s, which 
was contributed to by heavy Federal orders. Unfilled 
orders are below last year’s, and mill stocks are larger. 


Eastern spruce orders, despite heavy curtailment in out- 
put, are not keeping pace with it, but the mills still have 
large files of unfilled orders. There is now considerable 
opposition arising to the proposal to allow a sale price 
differential of $2 on Canadian Maritime spruce. 


Hardwood Buying Expected to Be Stimulated by the 
Proposed New Prices 


The southern hardwood industry is considering proposed 
new prices, (see page 64), about present market and 15 
percent below Code level. While total mill stocks are 
too heavy, the surplus is said to be largely in lower grades, 
and it is thought that the reduction in prices would curb 
small-mill output of such grades. The feeling is that the 
market would stabilize at the new minimums, since they 
would hardly cover costs; and some operators would not 
be willing to sell their upper grade items at the proposed 
new figures. There is not much business coming from au- 
tomobile or furniture, millwork or flooring plants; but the 
latter two groups of consumers are inclined to be optimistic 
about spring demand, as the Housing program gets under 
full way. Trade in cooperage stock is dull, but there has 
been a good call for box grades. There has been a good 
movement abroad, much of it on consignment, and it is 
believed that a reduction in Code prices would mean severe 
losses on recent shipments. Foreign business has, some 
Sav, approximated an open market basis, and the general 
belief is that it would be stimulated by lower Code prices. 


Statistics, Pages 48-49 — Market Reports, Pages 55, 58-59 — Prices, Pages, 63-64 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine 
for sales made in the period Oct. 


New Orleans, La., 











Lumber Ex- 





change, 16-23, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension —_ Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 %x4&6"— ee “Sewws 15.97 15.68 | 2x4” x ; 
B&better - . 59 95|B&better . 31.82 31.00 mahettor 35.25 35.00|16” ----- 18.14 17.31/12 & 14’... 19.44 18.85|12 & 14’... 19.38 20.67 
poe er et 00 o”-“9 No. 1 . 29.26 29.33 Resins es js “fee 20.43 19.96 a. settee 20.00 21.00 
Longleaf... *54. ; , io. plap and | 2x6” x¢" 
ie Assorted patterns Reugh Finish 10-30 Boards, Std. Leth. |12 & 14’.. 17.36 17.03/12 & 14’ ..*18.50 18.50 
Meortleaf.. 40.00 42.63| nenetter . 33.30 32.29|B&better— Short!’t— OF svenses 17.90 17.23)16° ....... *19.08 19.00 
Longleaf... .... *43.00/No. 4 $1.49 30.99| Inch thick— " 2x8” | ere 5 
No. 2 .---*29.94 29.13 — , ‘ pve: 35.06 *33.50 2 19.29 18.22|}19 @ 14’ .. 18.26 17.61|12 & 14’ ..*19.25 19.50 
_ - 1x10” 20.10 18.56/46 19.91 18.69116" «222-0. coon “ae 
3” flat Surfaced Finish, _ eee 35.38 35.25 a ap oy 4 | ee ; , : 
a 10-20’ 8” enh Ss 35.93 35.00 1x12 cove 22.78 21.50 2x10” 2x10 - 
B&better.. 34.62 35.40] pepetter 1x5&10” .. 44.00 41.50] Long!’f— 12 & 14’ .. 18.50 17.73) 12 & 14° .. 21.75 an 
No. 1 31.45 30.15| Inch thick— SP scene 53.50 52.50/1x8” ..... *20.00 19.50 se aeeaee eS ; eae 
No. 2 ...- 21.68 21.58]4" ||... 39.03 37.63|586/4 thick— 1x10” . 19,59/2x12” 12 & 14" .. 20.63 20.13 
1x4” rift— — ee 40.54 39.08\4 9” 51.33 48.50| 1x12” -*26.50 26.78 ag 14’... ope Res: leg ty 22°75 21.75 
B&better ae veeeeee ppt poet 5&10” 57.00 54.50 aia wee web . 
“aieet. 41 x10” 7. 5. Pe acaaes 33.58 63.25 No. hortlea . , 
Shortleaf . 49.21 49.00 a." 43.66 40.00 12 63.58 a) eal eee No. 1 Longleaf Timbers, 20’ & Under. 
No. 1— 3 * 9 12” ...-:. 59.75 57.07 Casing, Base & Jamb)| 2x4” Dimensten andiaa 
Shortleaf . 38.00 rt |5&6/4 thick— ” 40-20" 12 & 14’ .. 23.96 24.00] 2x4” Longleat— 
om bees 4, 6, 8”... 54.35 53.73| Bepbetter, pe 24.93 25.00/12 & 14’ .. 24.36 *25.00/ 9x4 & 4x4” 26.08 24.59 
1x4” flat 5&10” .... 61.00 58.65) 2x6” es 25.50 *26.50| 4X6—8x8”. 23.50 25.00 
grain— CO. ae 67.88 67.44|1x4" ....-. 46.46 46.50 12 & 14’ 54 22.41| 2x6” S&Ex1O” ..°31.00 .... 
Bkbetter . 35.34 34.92 1x6&8” ... 47.18 47.65] 56, ** 3354 23.65/12 & 14’... 22.75 23,8g|5X10-10x10’ 31.00 31.00 
No. S cane Bee 30.88|C— 1x5&10” .. 48.94 47.67 Pie tateaes 2 ‘ NR 24.50 *94.17 3&4x12” .. 40.50 *44.00 
No. 2 16.11 17.32 Inch thick— 2x8 2x8” "| 5x12-12x12” 
cece 33.55 33.33] No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |12 & 14’ .. 23.40 23.50/75%. ,,, " aa eT 
” 89 34.12 16’ 23.95 24.00/12 & 14 .. 24.25 .. - 
Ceiling, Standard 6" cosenes 34.8 4 ee ones apsei"” ****** eel Se 24.00 *25.50 
Lengths raekesere? rape gl = ee 31.22 31.33| 2x10” 2x10” Shortleaf— 
%x4"”— wy : * 5120 50.27 12’ .....0. 24.68 24.50 12’ esr aces 25.00 3x4&4x4”" . 22.42 21.00 
Bkbetter . 25.50 26.25 No. 1 Shiplap and /14’....... 5.30 25.00/14" ....... 25.50 4x6—8x8”. 20.82 21.50 
No.1 .... ..-- 23.00 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20 Oe ab Ka wes 25.64 25.63/16’ ....... 26.00 3&4x10”" .. 27.72 25.00 
x4" — 36x11", 4’ SE stcus 30.58 31.57] 2x12” 2x12” 5x10-10x10"25.00 24.00 
B&better. 26.45 25.83|No. 1... 3.26 3.14|1x5&10” .. 33.03 33.23|12 & 14’... 26.47 26.06/12 & 14’ .. 30.50 28.93|3&4x12” .. 30.16 29.25 
No. 1 23.12 22.811INo. 2 .... 2.49 9.95 11x12” . 48.66 43.58 '16" ......- ee LS ee 33.50 ....'65x12-12x12”"29.86 .... 








OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 
basis, on oak flooring: 


try x1 4 So %x1%” 


Cir. qtd. wht...$102.00 $84.00 70.00 $54.00 

Cir. etd. red.... $6.00 75.00 *0. 00 54.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 46.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 

Clr. pln. red... 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 65.00 52.00 47.00 39.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 65.00 52.00 46.00 40.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 50.00 43.00 35.00 34.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 50.00 43.00 34.50 34.00 

Ne. 3 COM. «22% 23.00 21.00 18.00 18.00 
1%4x2” x1%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$ 80.00 $80.00 $90.00 

Cir. qtd. red.... 74.00 74.00 80.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 62.00 60.00 65.00 

Sel. gtd. red.... 62.00 60.00 64.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 66.00 65.00 71.00 

Clr. pln. red... 65.00 65.00 67.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 61.00 65.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 62.00 61.00 58.00 

No.1 com. wht. 42.00 42.00 41.50 

No. 1 com. red. 42.00 42.00 41.00 

Be B COMesc cas 22.00 22.00 19.00 


New York delivered prices, on Johnson City 
base may be obtained by adding to the above: 
for }3-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for 
%-inch, $5. 

Chieago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %- inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Nov. 3: 

First Second Third 
eT eT Te $67.51 $55.50 $43.00 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Noy. 7.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





x2 





em P Factory stock— 
a Pe $55.00 ee 22.00 
a eee 36.00 hy e iy + 
TEE on tchanen 7 ea 27.50 
sees $42.50@ 44.50 | eres 
Bevel siding— eee 31.50 
23.00 Be acsewwan 34.00 
Gx6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath ....... ° 4.00 


%x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 


Seattle, Wash., 


Series 8000— 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Nov. 3. 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Prices for red 





Beveled Siding, %2-inch 
Clear a ad come? 
CO oi ténawnnanene $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
DE s<etnasoeey oan 24.50 20.50 18.00 
Co Sadkixden ence sis 25.50 23.50 19.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
SS er rrr $35.00 
TEE. Bh ss HOS 2 COLES HERERO CRO SEH 45.00 
eee Sp ebhhs Kena ne mieee 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 

$2S or S48 

or Rough 
SES sie sity Siriect etn ee ari ewan wee ae snk eeesenew eee $37.00 
DE spews ee capune reas iia ‘ i 37.00 
EEE sténaecebowscteccewoncen aera Sawa 47.00 
BE. peice COR CeT ECE Reea CET ESeES 67.00 
SE korssencaeedwenat sb euneonee cone 72.00 
See guteenes Miri ihetntven oenteedeb aes 77.00 
SE Ac dcCenccebesedenesds eebNeemw eet 82.00 
TE «kph tse edkesseesinesscaeensaene 87.00 

Ceiling or Winesties B&better, 4-18’ 

Pi eeuscaswenen pea Rehaw eae e eeceeNe Bie $22.00 
BE | 6db eke nicecdannewennecchaneueeeanes 25.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 





6. 
Hemlock: Nos. 





$9-8.5 


~ 1 No. 1, $17-16; 


RI DEO BD ccvewccvcscvcnceenve 63% 
Listing SS ANE OVEF .ccccccccccosevces 58% 
Series 7000— 

Pe” = Serres Te 63%, 
Listings S6 OG OVOP... cccsccscccceccss 58%, 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. * 
Sa” cetwmaawe ee Ce ee eT ee Ts $0. 
Bee 44ccdueseenen ene ee ee 37 
BAA dckneeebseess ou ccreteeseeeeee een -52 
Seattle, Nov. Ot he prices of logs: 
Fir: No. $18-17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, 
$10-9; Peelers, $24. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $8-9; lumber logs, 


2 and 3, $10.50-12. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 7.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Yellow Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 

Red Fir: $12. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $10-11; lumber logs, 
$17-18; camp run @10. 

Hemlock: Nos. and 3, $8@ 


No. 2, *s13- 12; No. 38, 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 3.—The following re- 
vised minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 
per square f. o. b. mill, become effective 
July 20; prices in brackets represent actual 
current market: 


To THE TRADE— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
- cisaseasauseanave $2.55 $2.01 $1.67 
a. 2.6 2.01 1.42 
Be G0 DOE. BO) s cans 3.18 2.01(2.35) 1.57 
18” (B/B%) wcccccses 2.79 2.12 1.52 
Dimensions— 
7S 7 eee 2.94 2.40 
(6”-5/2%4"-18) 3.18 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
Sa” wapudtbeensceann se 2.35 1.85 1.51 
| 2.47 1.83 1.20 
ae €6 BEL, SEDs cccs 2.88 1.76 1.32 
Be COVER? ceccnesss 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dimensions— 
yp 2 op Ieee -74 2.24 
(6”-5/2%4"-18) ... 2.96 


Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 

Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 
cents a square for 24-inch. 


CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 























L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the five weeks, Oct. 1 to Nov. 3, inclu- 
sive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 3, 1934, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1933: 
Receipts 
; Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Oct. 1 to 11934 87,080 30,305 56,775 
Nov. 3 1933 86,757 29,943 56,814 
inc. or d@ec.... +323 +362 §—39 
Jan. 1 to ettt 768,130 252,127 516,003 
Nov. 3 1933 777,734 258, 607 519,127 
ine. or Gece... —9,604 —6,480 §—3,124 
Shingles— 
Oct. 1 to 11934 24,442 19,105 5,337 
Nov. 3 $1933 18,772 18,839 *67 
Ins. or dec...-. +5,670 +266 §+5,404 
Jan. 1 to 11934 142,038 134,904 7,134 
Nov. 3 1933 159,170 139,683 19,487 
Ine. or dec —17,132 —4,779 §—12,353 
*Shipments above receipts. , 
$Last figure in each group gives difference 


between 1934 and 1933 net receipts. 








Lursber Code Authority: 
Figured Ked Gum, Plain and 
Quartered 

FAS, same prices as in LCA Bul- 
letin 7-8. 

No. 1&sel., 4/4, $38. 

Prices of 5/4 and thicker items to 
be built up on the same differentials 
as now existing. 

Red Gum, Quartered 
No. 1 No. 2 
FAS & Sel. Com. 
4/4. .++-$50.00 $32.00 $17.00 
5/4 & 6/4 50.00 35.00 18.00 
FO sar eenes 52.00 37.00 20.00 
Red Gum, Plain 
BFS csenseavd $48.00 $32.00 $17.00 
5/4 & 6/4 50.00 35.00 18.00 
BPG séavcvces 52.00 37.00 20.00 
Sap Gum, Quartered 
O/4 ccvccecs $35.00 $25.00 $14.00 
/4 & 6/4 38.00 28.00 14.00 
re. eweseni 40.00 30.00 14.00 
me eescecs 45.00 35.00 cone 
12/4. 47.00 37.00 
Sap Gum, Plain 
4/4 sccveces $32.00 $22.00 $10.00 

D gakwk hed 35.00 25.00 11.00 
Cee xine asne 37.00 27.00 11.00 
Oe teheaveun 40.00 30.00 11.00 

10/4 & 12/4—Same as quartered 
sap gum. 

‘Tupelo, Quartered 
OOe  ttennees $32.00 $22.00 $13.00 
Me eeevnwen 35.00 25.00 14.00 
ae sxscsewe 35.00 25.00 14.00 
We weenewes 37.00 27.00 14.00 
Se sidewe 42.00 32.00 hind 
De. weenie 44.00 34.00 
Tupelo, Plain 
4/4 wccccces $29.00 $19.00 $11.00 
ae shanecus 32.00 22.00 12.00 
er sede wens 34.00 24.00 12.00 
We «eeseees 37.00 27.00 12.00 
Cottonwood 
4/4 - $30.00 20.00 5. 0¢ 
4. ei 3 3 $15.00 
7 eae 32.00 22.00 17.00 
Poplar 


All prices, all thicknesses, the same 
as are now contained in LCA Bulletin 
<--S, except the grades of saps and 
saps and selects; 4/4 saps & selects 
$45. Delete the grade of saps (SND). 
In 5/4 and thicker thicknesses, in the 
grade of ooae and selects, maintain 

1e same differentials as no exist i 
LCA Bulletin 27-8. eee lines 


Red Oak, Quartered 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
PROPOSED NEW CODE PRICES ON SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


White Oak, Quartered 


Following are proposed new southern hardwood Group O base prices; these will not be effective until approved by 


Ash—Soft Textured 





FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com. FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com. 
4/4 $70.00 $50.00 $25.00 4/4 39.00 $27.00 $14.00 
5/4 77.00 53.00 26.00 Desch 
6/4 84.00 55.00 26.00 
8/4 94.00 62.00 26.00 FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com. 
White Oak, Plain 5/8 $37.00 $24.00 $11.00 
yA x a —" 3/4 40.00 25.00 13.00 
FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com. 95 
4/4 $56 3 F 4/4 40.00 25.00 13.00 
/ 56.00 $34.00 $19.50 9 
5/ ; ‘ 5/4 41.00 26.00 13.00 
5/4 60.00 40.00 22.50 6/4 42.00 27.00 13.00 
6/4 62.00 42.00 24.00 8. 4 44.00 29.00 14.00 
Sd. Wormy No. 3-A No. 3-B 
4/4 $19.60 $12.00 $ 6.00 Elm - 
5 22.5 y. Jo.1& Sel. No.2Com. 
~ ape 4/4 $32.00 \°$22.00 $12.00 
All items of 8/4 and thicker the 5/4 33.00 23.00 13.00 
same prices are to maintain as are 6/4 33.00 23.00 13.00 
now contained in LCA Bulletin 27-S. 8/4 34.08 ores yo 
10/4 34. 24. : 
Basswood 12/4 34.00 24.00 14.00 
The same prices to be maintained . 
as are now contained in LCA Bul- Hackberry—Same prices as on elm. 


or 
«i 


letin 
Soft Maple—WHND 


Hickory—-Same prices as contained 


in LCA Bulletin 27-S. 


The same prices to be maintained Pecan 
as were contained in LCA Bulletin s Yo.1&Sel. No. 2Com. 
110, Vol. 1, except: No. 1 & Sel. 4/4, 4/4 ty A No. 36.00 ’ $12.00 
$24.50; No. 2 Com., 4/4, $15.50; 5/4, 5/4 41.00 26.00 13.00 
$18.50; 6/4, $18.50; 8/4, $18.50. 6/4 42.00 27.00 13.00 
; 4 4 
Soft Maple—WHAD 4 46.00 —s 14.00 
4/4, $7.50; 5/4, $7.50; 6/4, $8.50. Sycamore, Plain 
8/4 and thicker, $10 over and above FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com., 
soft maple WHND in the grade of 5/8 $29.00 $19.00 $10.00 
No. 1 common and better. 3/4 30.00 20.00 11.00 
No. 2 common to be $5 over the 4/4 32.00 22.00 12.00 
WHND prices. 5/4 40.00 27.00 yt 
6/4 40.00 27.00 13. 
angry : 8/4 40.00 27.00 13.00 
FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com. ‘ - 
4/4 $42.00 $33.00 $16.50 Sycamore, Quartered 
5/4 43.00 33.00 18.50 FAS No.1&Sel. No.2Com. 
6/4 43.00 33.00 18.50 5/8 $36.00 $25.00 $12.00 
8/4 43.00 33.00 18.50 4/4 37.00 26.00 13.00 
10/4 45.00 35.00 24.00 5/4 45.00 30.00 15.00 
ae Lig + 37.00 24.00 6/4 48.00 33.00 16.00 
1/ 51.00 41.00 24.00 Willow 
16/4 51.00 41.00 24.00 FAS No.1& Sel. No.2Com 
Cypress 4/4 $33.00 $25.00 $12.00 
All thicknesses and grades in the 5/4 34.00 25. 0 = 
grades of Selects & Better $3 under o44 sy +4 ge tipo 
prices as contained in LCA Bulletin 10/4 26.00 27.00 = 
Shop Com. No. 2Com. 12/4 36.00 27.00 
4/4 $25.00 $25.00 $16.00 14/4 38.00 29.00 
5/4 28.00 28.00 18.00 16/4 38.00 29.00 
6/4 30.00 30.00 18.00 RAILROAD MATERIAL 
8/4 3.00 33.00 20.00 The committee decided that an ad- 
10/4 40.00 40.00 25.00 justment should be made whereby 
12/4 45.00 45.00 mills could make sales on a more 
16/4 50.00 50.00 equitable basis to railroads other 
Dimension Cypress. These prices to than the originating lines or lines on 
be projected in accordance with cor- Which the mills are located. A clause, 


rected list, dated Aug. 3, and which 


properly worded, 


is to be inserted to 





November 10, 193; 


NRA and issueq by 


vision of price on air-dried fury 
squares is to be left with 
Protection Committee. 
SPECIAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Cottonwood — Eliminate FAs, ¢.9 
10” & up, No. 1 Com. & Sel. 10” g yy’ 
Plain Sap Gum—Eliminates 6-9” 


iturs 
the Cog, 


6-10”, FAS; eliminate No. 2-4 Cox 
fetain present prices FAS 10-44" 

11-14”, 15-17”. Clear face strips $3 

under FAS. 13” & up FAS 4-4 37 

5-4 $40. ” 
Magnolia 





FAS same differential as 
now existing for the following widths. 
10” & up, 12-17” and 18” & up, - 


Soft Maple—Eliminate the folloy. 
ing widths in the grade of FAS; g 
& up, 10” & up, 12” & up. 


Plain Red Oak—Eliminate the fo. 
lowing specifications in the grade of 
FAS: 6-9”, 13’ & shorter. Eliminate 
in the grade of No. 1 & Sel. 7%" & 
under, 13’ & shorter. Eliminate the 
grade of FAS SND: on 8” & wider 
FAS add $6; 10” & wider add $3: 
12” & wider add $12. In the grade 
of No. 1 & Sel. 10” & wider add 37 
to the regular common price. Op 
coffin boards and step plank the same 
prices as contained in LCA Bulletin 
27-S. Lengths of 14-16’ in the grades 
of com. & sel. and FAS maintain the 
same differentials as in Bulletin 27-8, 
Clear strips $9.50 less than regular 
FAS. Common strips half way be. 
tween the price for regular No. 1 
com, and No. 2 com. No. 3 com,, 60 
percent sound $9.50 base price. No, 
3 com. 75 percent sound delete. Tie 
siding to remain at 75 percent of the 


price for corresponding grade in 
regular widths and lengths. 
Quartered Red Oak—Clear sstrips 


less than FAS. 
less than FAS. 


Plain White Oak—Coffin boards the 
same as LCA Bulletin 27-S. Delete 
the following specifications: FAS 6-9” 
and 13’ & shorter. No, 1 & Sel. 7%” 
and narrower. Delete 14 & 16’ length 
specifications in the grades of FAS 
and No. & Sel. FAS 8” & wider 
add $3. FAS 10” & wider add $5, 
FAS 12” & wider add $9. Clear 
strips $3 above red oak strips. Com- 
mon strips half way between the 
price for the grade of No. 1 com. and 
No. 2 com. No. 1 & Sel. 10” & wider, 
$2 above red oak in a corresponding 
grade. No. 3 com. 50 percent sound, 
$9.50 base price. No. 3 com, 75 per- 
cent sound, delete. Tie siding, 15 
percent corresponding grade in regu- 


$13 
$25 


Common strips 








was submitted as prices proposed at the following effect: lar widths and lengths. 
FAS No.1 & Sel. No. 2Com. that time by various cypress manu- Railroad material, when sold : 
4/4 $60.00 $42.00 $22.00 facturers. These prices, established for delivery on other than the Quartered White Oak—FAS 10” & 
5/4 68.00 45.00 24.00 on the proper differential ratio, and originating line, may be sold at up, $12.50 over regular FAS. FAS 
6/4 68.00 45.00 4.00 after having considered red cypress a delivered price consisting of 6-9", $2 under regular FAS. No. 1& 
8/4 73.00 48.00 25.00 in the items of dimension. Finish, the f. o: b. mill price plus freight Sel. 6” & wider $5 over regular No. 
Red Oak, Plain pone gas Secsins ae Se neve oe to destination, with permission to - sel. ge nba = ae 
oe ope s es e 4 abs »xceeding No. k sel. Con s s $3 
4/4 eae No 1 & Sel. No. 2Com. L. Morris, he to give consideration to Saaivel tar ber = my pnd oe A aie ee eee 
674 $3.00 733-00 a apr the peationsnip now existing in these more than. that , Portion ot 2? Tupel Delete FAS 6-9” widths; 
5, Rae +g oo yrades. cents be absorbed whic s e - . —t ¢.a” tei 
$74 69, 50 Hie = 00 Ash—Firm Textured actual freight rate. — eM A ae A sahil ide = 
10/4 90.00 58.00 ™ FAS No.1&Sel. No.2Com. The wording is to be made clear hoards, 10-14”, 11-14”, 13” & up, and 
12/4 100.00 63.00 4/4 $45.00 $33.00 $14.00 enough to insure the proper consid- 15-17” FAS, maintain the same rela- 
— ee 6/4 53:00 6.00 sc ee 0 Selnt af the lies an which Getvers ‘inanip te sap gem a2 sow exis 
3, , r " : / 53. >. e ? _ jas t ecision 0 1e comm 
Sd. Wormy No. 3-A No. 3-B 8/4 60.00 40.00 1800 is to be made with the line of the nat ia projecting c. & or c. | 
4 : $12.00 $ 6.00 10/4 70.00 45.00 23.00 originating carrier. prices, the shipside charge be re- 
6/4 12/4 75.00 50.00 25.00 Railroad planking, timbers and ties duced from $1 to 50 cents, and that 
8/4 14/4 90.00 65.00 25.00 to be reduced proportionately. the c. & d. of 10 percent on the de- 
= 16/4 95.00 70.00 25.00 The coroamittee decided that the re- livered price be reduced to 8 percent. 
WESTERN PINES C Select RL..... - 61.50 56.00 50.50 Finish, Surfaced, B&hbetter 
D Select RL...... 49.12 48.58 46.75 I a Ne rh a a Bd See dad $40.00 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 OO ere ent 42.00 
sales were reported to the Western Pine B/E wcccccvccceces $35.45 $27.66 See. BREED” oc nicevecscwsccerenesossnvengs 48.00 
Association by members during the period i, eee er 35.18 27.80 a ae eae eee 62.00 
Oct. 1 to 15, inclusive. Averages include BIO sésescerboneenan 46.60 30.25 22.00 csauGear = cw beceecesuoscusee 54.00 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are Larch—Douglas Fir Oe ll ee eer err re a 2.00 
| ~ specified items only. Quotations pjimension No. 1, 2x4"......c.ceeeceeee $19.68 Casing and Base, B&better 
: ed y ” 4 
Ponderosa Pine sae gg + eet ye “Salictadhstisind sivagi ceiiets ett Casing, ine: bso Sin an Gh: dic alas oe cw ahaa 8 $48.89 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” = “gg Ale agg colle OS . BY coxGkexsdwawieurs oer edo 52.( 
Guncre, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr & wdr. Vaseting, Vert. GF. Caetr.  Ris.....-. — I nee Be eee ee 58-00 
7 Mh a ceniesenbi een $40.92 $52.25 3ase, Se” Kecbencwtabaee deren ewdseeeds 0. 
D Select RL... 36.55 45.40 Moldin 
portance cena 5E ‘ } gs 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE Listed at $3 and under 52 off 
OE 999 99 Following are average sales prices, these Pave ae GS Be ERT cr reese erence ss rt? 
(noansens $29.20 $22.16 3 Over $3 ' off 
SD, ia cla-ontin a beduss eabaaeniacs 29.02 22:21 being f.o.b. mill figures based on shortleaf ‘/VET 9% -+++-rereseeeree ees dade = 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 N weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 7 Boards and Shiplap aaa 
1x8” RL Se 19.91 $18:37 mills during the week ended Nov. 3: ee, ook. 2, Be eeee tw wires as eahe conse $332 
ee ee ee . Ot 9” 
at baebainahateebe a: 24.3 19.64 Flooring eS... “Bi ailosansssoascaner yt 
i GO i rarencscesncsosss 13.70 S-inch 4-Inch  gpinine’ ixg™ No. 100 30.00 
he a i 52 4 © ap, >.<. 4 s Beeecccevesesveeeenes ov. 
Idaho White Pine a hawt - i". “gerne 7 ig a 4 EG By sentoahancnansanest 19.00 
SELEcTs, S2 or S4S— 1x8” & wdr. No. 1 flat a—a.. types Me: | >. Biiinkweperescaanwnnen 15.00 
FT MONOGE MEAs crcccccovesses $44.21 $67.36 No. 2 flat grain........... $1.60 9256 CM No. 8, 1567... .ccccccccccrcescncess 18.00 
gE. ee ers 39.77 8 aaah A Te AE IT ; . 548 
* Hi ? s Ceiling and Partition 7 » 4,Dimension, S48 a 
ComMons, S2 or 4S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Ceiling, 5/8x4”, B&better $26.50 BS ae ee ee Cacaceaw dub ee b eee eeewest $25.50 
—_hertenbeeypian ono axe $32.03 $2480 $19.25 © , Ay ae<beebbrepentore: 24.00 MOU 2c; seveenccowrnacerdans 23.58 
"aR ear 59.72 35.20 22.63 Partiti - eae of le, eee rer oe 29.0 
; . ° artition, 3/4x4 ON Eee 36.00 7 ae 9 aoe 
mee, GO GFE, BW te oe eccverces err. 14.14 Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.50 No. 2, 2x . +a Pere re oe re ry 
Suaas Zine sent? gfenge | (Ure? Siting, Mo. 116, 1x6” B&better.... 34.00 Nall. I eh ached deeb eho 0.00 
x8” 5 /4x8" x CR 21.00 cettiesethee tas enwe eae . 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wdr. & wdr. a ee 23.00 No. 1 Lath 
B&btr. RL........$63.65 $60.98 $62.40 WE BS e BU BN oc eiivicawccveceas See” ee Be Bik ca kxecdtcvetsuweescues $3.25 
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will be installed by the end of the year. 
OREGON. Eugene—Service Lumber Co.; $5,000. 


Cherles A. Service interested. 
Marshfield—Golden Falls Logging Co.; $5,000. 
G. W. Kruse interested. 
Sued py Marshfield—Millicoma Boom Co., $5,000. Log- 





ging. C. E. Dick interested. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Primos—Clifton Builders Sup- 
ply Co.; $10,000. Lumber, building supplies. James 
































* IDAHO. Moscow—Latah Lumber Co.; $50,000. McDevitt, 106 Springfield Ave., Alden, an incor- 
. Casualties Sawmill. Officers are: Pe Sokvitne, president; porator. 

Ni ial . : H. J. Hansen, vice president; arry H. Gallup, WASHIN N. Po Angeles— by i 
ann MAINE. Whiting—L. S. Crane Co, mill and  secretary-treasurer. , P Co. Ad TRast First St: $5,000. ‘aamen eden 
AS, 6-9" ehouse destroyed by fire with loss esti- : gging. 
LO” & up jumber ¢ #340,000. ILLINOIS. Chicago—Advance Wrecking & Lum- Incorporators: Frank Haller, James C. Reed and 
tes 6-9" mated “y TORK Schroon Lake—Arthur M. Jenks ber Co., 1118 South Paulina St. oo 
‘-A Com! “ae rend building supplies, damaged by fire, MAINE. Paris—Converse-Mason (Inc.); organ- WISCONSIN. Milwaukee — Builders Woodwork 
} 10-14" Math loss estimated at $30,000. — : ized to manufacture lumber and metal products. Co. Incorporators: Fred C., C. A. and Clara A. 
Strips ¢} with loss : oe a President and treasurer—-Emanual Bachrack of Miller. 

4-4 $37 NOR TH CAROLINA. Sreenvil e—Garris- 2vans South Paris. 3) ° Ch 

4 her Co. savmill plant destroyed by fire. Loss ‘ , : . usiness anges 
Lum ted at $15,000, partly covered by irsurance. MARYLAND. Georgetown—Berg Boat Co.; ship 
ential as erallsd oro—-North Carolina Lumber Co. planing ‘epPairing. George K. Houch interested. ARKANSAS. Dumas—J. V. Stimson Hardwood 
s widths; nill and lumber shed damaged about $40,000 by MICHIGAN. Detroit—Aetna Wrecking & Lum- ©®, changed to Stimson-Katterhenry Trust. 
a my including about $15,000 worth of lumber. Loss ber Co., 9318 Conant Road; $10,000. L. W. Glad- eee ee tien eee ee 
follow. pote et by insurance. win, 2680 Rochester St., an incorporator. Biva. y Vernon Lumber Co., 90 anta Monica 

‘AS: on SSEE. Memphis—Chickasaw Wood Prod- NEW JERSEY. Camden—Edward J. Bailey & 

-s ee aged $15,000 by steam boiler explo- Son; $125,000; building supplies. Care of Albert GEORGIA. Toccoa—J. B. Thomas has leased 

ucts B. Melnik, 1001 W. J. Trust Building. the lumber yard formerly operated by B. O. Year- 
the fol. —: N V + Elizabeth—City Lumber & Supply Co.; $25,000. wood and is prepared to supply pine and can fur- 
iimin of ew Yentures Care of Mario Turtur, 125 Broad St. nish oak on demand. 
‘ inate Jerse City—Dina Last Corporation; building INDIANA. Portland—Ja Count Lumber Co. 
 1%"% CALIFORNIA. _Inglewood—Inglewood Sash & oumamian. Tare of Aaron Last, 1 Montgomery St. si succeeded by Portland nn & Co. It 
mate the Door om 7 a E ge Ave. Under manage- Jersey City—Koletka & Son; building supplies. is planned to rebuild the planing rill. 

‘4 j 10 4+. i s1i § > , a 
add se — enn ee o A ee ee MICHIGAN. Van Dyke—Ulrich Lumber & Coal 
le grade proadway Place; woodworking. Under manage- NEW YORK. New York City—Rockaway Point “0. wascuetes by Ulrich Lumber & Fuel  inc.), 
add $7 ent of W- 2 Root. Hm ‘ Lumber Co. will open business in Queens County; 6470 Nine Mile Road. The new company is in- 
ce. On " Los Angeles—Golden West Building Materials care of John E. Bleibtrey, 66 Court St. corporated for $10,000. 
he same Co, 1334 West 58th St. Under management of OHIO. Columbus—Ohio Caskets (Inc.); will manu. OREGON. Bandon—Dalen Manufacturing Co.: 
Bulletin George P. Shorey. ae “ facture a line of wood caskets. Incorporators: Clyde Waterman has retired and J. H. Dalen is 
> Grades San Francisco—California Box Co., 12 Oak Grove. Herman C., George J., and Thomas G. Igel. Head- now sole proprietor. 
veg San — — —L, V. Graham has engaged in quarters will be at 1074 West Broad St. Location WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Tracy Lumber Co., 

éi- e yusiness ¢ y ot. . 7% e . * 9 rs . q . 
ae eet vanciace—Taited Reeing Ce. han enanged of factory will be announced soon and equipment 929 Winfield St., has been sold to Frank Gillette. 
way be- jn business at 1601 Green St. 

No. 1 KANSAS. Russell—Conway-Owens-Neylon Lum- 
com, 50 ber Co. of McPherson opening yard; will cater to 
= - ’ oil industry and handle lumber needed in rig . 

le ng et 
t of the on *roducers Lumber Co. of Tulsa, Okla., 
ade in opening yard here, handling lumber used in the 
oil business. 

strips MARYLAND. Oxford—Oxford Shipyards (Inc.) 

n strips will ates pram for ye ye er boats, - 

chts ete J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., is secretary. , P . er 

tite SHIGAN Ralamasco—tLake Street Lember EDWARD W. BACKUS, 73, founder and Western Railway Co.; First National Bank 

irds the Co., 205 Parkwood Drive. for years head of the International Lumber’ of International Falls; Fort Francis Paper 
as te OHIO. Columbus—Imperial Casket Co. has been Co., the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., and & Pulp Co. (Litd.) ; and Keewatin Power Co. 
el. 74" organized by Samuel M. Levin, 738 College Ave., numerous subsidiaries of the latter includ- (Ltd.).. Mr. Backus saw _sreat industrial 
length Bexley, with a plant at 938 Parsons Ave. Mr. ing the Insulite Co., centering in Minneapolis, possibilities in the harnessing of the Rainy 

of FAS Levin's son-in-law, Samuel Lockshin, is associated died suddenly Oct. 29 at the Vanderbilt Hotel River for power, and several dams were 
wider in the new business. The firm will manufacture in New York City, of a heart attack. He built along the border but this activity 

add $5. a full line cf wood constructed caskets. had been in the East two weeks, in connec- ceased when conservationists, alarmed at the 

Clear OKLAHOMA. Edmond—Gordon White Lumber tion with his court fight to regain control flooding of game refuges, induced Congress 

Com- Co., with headquarters at Chandler, is opening a of the vast enterprises from which he was to halt the development. In 1931 the Min- 
en the new and modern yard here and will carry a full ousted ten months after the various firms nesota & Ontario Paper Co. went into re- 
ym. and = of yer ne sed supplies and lumber, as well as were thrown into involuntary receivership ceivership, after Mr. Backus failed to nego- 
- Wider, oll field timbers. : ; in 1931. When Mr. Backus was about 3 years’. tiate a loan; he was one of the three receiv- 
a OREGON. Portland—W. Gunison has engaged in old his family moved from Jamestown, N. Y., ers for ten months but then was ousted. He 
15 4 woodworking Sueiness at eee = W. Flanders St. to Red Wing, Minn., where for four years his is survived by Mrs. Backus, a daughter of 
ing. % TENNESSEE, Ashland City—A. J. Smith Lum- father worked as a stone mason; then they the late A. E. Horr, former business partner 
n Tegue ber Co... 3100 Charlotte Ave., West Nashville, has moved to a farm nine miles from town, and of Mr. Backus, and by his son, Seymour 

ek gy Co 3100 Char- the: boy, Edward attonced * geen school Backus. ———_—_———_ sf 

10” & lotte Avi West Nashville, has opened a branch ae ys pone ges Bg Be BA | . ELMER L. DANNER, 69, for many years a 

FAS plant here. ahies “ S saben ate prominent lumber dealer and building con- 
Yo. 1& TEXAS Rowlett—Lumber yard bein opened sorte. During the next four pe he attended tractor in Kokomo, Ind and more recently 
lar No. ipraggsers yg + a pacar BM, nme S opence the university whenever his finances would par pyle > AT; ; RB igen i ‘ : 
aur here, with J. F. Ward as manager. - 5 a y ~~ we of nearby Miami, died suddenly Oct. 23 at his 
regul to ; , Fale permit and managed to complete his junior : ; F 
Sig ens UTAH. Salt Lake City—Native Lumber Co., year. Then he thought he saw a great op- ome in Miami, of heart trouble and asthma. 
35 base 2987 South Main St., has been organized by George A ni 3 alg P= About two years ago he fell while working 

Osborn and Gibson Condie, formerly with the Mor- Portunity in the lumber ey - nen Wom at his Miami lumber yard and suffered a 
vidths; rison & Merrill Lumber Co. and McFarland Lum- > ake a Ne gens _ me vg ~~ broken leg and other injuries, and had not 
widths ber Co., respectively. Both native and outside Of, IS college education, and quit schoo! tO been in good health since. He went to Ko- 
e box. lumber will be handled. take a job with Lee & McCulloch, a new jomo as a youth of 18, and by his industry 
ip, and WASHINGTON. Tacoma — Model Lumber Co manufacturing firm. A year later he paid anq ability during the ensuing years he built 
e rela- 2424 Bay St.. is adding a builders’ tool and hard. 52900 (most of it borrowed) to Alexander S. yp a flourishing lumber and contracting busi- 
cists, ware department. McCulloch for the resident partner's interest ess, and became one of the leading contrac- 
mite Ty Re ee 
ae Fae © . . ire ore years Nn ais ) ildai s r € iv s ‘ i 
be re- New Mills and Equipment W. Lee and became sole owner. Soon he pear Ning Dh tengo D bin gy Med. ons 6 ae 
4 that . , also 2 2 > : 
mo dee D. C. Washington—Miller Casket Co., 1612 14th S0ld that first small mill and bought two erty, but with the coming of the depression 
onl St.. will erect a casket factory at 1355 New York larger ones which he remodeled and equipped he lost most of this. and in 1933 was forced 

Ave. N. E. w rao ‘ ign senemnneey hg un cee nee _ to close his, omce in Kokomo. U ndaunted and 

SNNESSER ee ee eee ee combined annual capacity to 120, : eet, uncomplaining, he centered in his Miami yard 
ucts Co plang installing new. equipment costing The great Minneapolis fire of 1893 destroyed (ten miles north of Kokomo) his efforts to 
> about $15,000, to replace that recently damaged by his mills (and nearly fifty blocks of other build again an estate, but his painful acci- 
340.00 ext oe ° buildings in the city) but he continued oper- dent further complicated his problems He 
42.00 eapeenion ations, contracting with other firms to cut was one of Kokomo’s most respected and ad 
48.00 ere. Setete—S. D. re ae = his logs. In 1894 he formed a syndicate of mired citizens, a deacon of the Congrega- 
62.00 mill here, with 15,000 feet daily capacity. a Minneapolis lumbermen to buy up the bulk _ tional Church, and for eight years in the 
54.00 WISCONSIN. Park Falls—Nelson & Cecil (Inc.) Of timberland in the Rainy River territory, public service, four as city council member 
72.00 “ih esent & te Gnd aaaree Gane. . on both sides of the Canadian border, and and four as member of the board of public 
CANADA. Alberta, Banff—Cascade Sawmill Co. within ten months this syndicate (in which works. His widow, one sister and a nephew 
:48.00 (Ltd.) will erect $35,000 mill here. a e ~~ Py ve ~ — “ge —— “ survive. 
590 3ritish Columbia, Vancouver—Sansan ooring & 0, eet Oo ogs from e oldings. o r om 
oF 00 Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) plans erection of plant do this, besides building the International to tee ee Ee ee ee Sat, 
50.00 to cost about 960.000. e - Lumber Co.’s mill at International Falls,  tiesburg, Miss., died at his home there Oct. 

, mtario, Emo—Langstaff & Shurg will establish Minn it was necessary to build two rail- oa 3 . . 4 

a $30,000 lath mill and box factory. eee ay 9 P ioe : 28 after an illness of three years. He is sur- 

‘ om IB + tad, - roads, from Brainerd to International Falls. =m ae “ > 

Quebec, St. Felix de Valois—Boisclair Freres will 3 : ; vived by his widow, two sons and one daugh- 

off erect a $25.600 sesh and door factory In 1894 Mr. Backus consolidated his proper- ter, and by a sister and brother 

6 off a a a ¥ ties as the E. W. Backus Co. of Minnesota, . , nar Hine : 

° and a few years later formed the E HARRY GRAHAM GOULD, 71, presi 

59 00 Incorporations the lat “4 Co. a er In 1898 1 = the former Gould panutnatariar agg 3 
15.00 ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—E. G. Donaldson Co.; the late William F. Brooks organized the and door manufacturing firm at Oshkosh, 
29 00 a Ro ng > pr enn Eugene 3,000,000 Backus-Brooks Co. as the holding Wis., died Oct. 28 of a heart attack. At the 
30.00 Sloan and O. M. Donaldson. ceunaiien for all the Backus properties. University of Wisconsin he was an outstand- 
19.00 Little Rock—William Farrell Lumber Co.; $1,000. About that same time he ventured briefly but ing athlete, nolding Big Ten baseball batting 
15.00 Incorpor: ators: Lyman, Lucian, C. M. and W. S. successfully into gold mining in Oregon and honors and also winning a place on the 
18.00 Farrell, ae = ? Alaska, and shortly after this he and his as- mythical all-conference football eleven, and 
' D. ©. Washington—National Timber Corporation sociates entered upon the vast pulpwood and in 1897, after his graduation, the Pittsburgh 
or £9 nas taken out a Maryland eo nog nal power development that headed up in the Pirates made him an offer to play_profes- 
et road parr ak gong ot I ee + ha Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., parent _or- sional baseball, but he turned to business 
iy ey ee ae a ganization of numerous subsidiaries includ- instead for his livelihood. He continued, 
29.50 ne gag Pe an aa ing the Insulite Co.; Rainy River_Improve- however, his interest in sports, including 
20.50 FLORIDA. Haines City—Ridge Lumber & Sup- ment Co.; Ontario & Minnesota Power Co. tennis, pocket billiards (in which he won the 
19.50 ply Co. R. F. McConnell, B. F. Welles and H. T. (Ltd.); Keewatin Lumber Co. (Ltd.); Inter- amateur championship of the Pacific _Coast 
20.00 Murdeik etiszell Lumber Co.; $5,000. Incor- national Bridge & Terminal Co.; Minnesota & and of the States of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Porators: A. C.. P. B. and J. P. Frizzell. — Ontario Power Co.; Minnesota, Dakota & Minnesota), ice-boating, yachting, and the 
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breeding and racing of horses. He also was 
a music lover and a skilled violinist. His 
wife, three sons and a daughter survive. 


GEORGE J. STORCK. 89, president of 
George J. Storck & Son, Baltimore, died Oct. 
23 at the home of a daughter, after a brief 
iliness. The oldest lumberman in the city, 
he was one of the founders of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange more than fifty years ago 
and had retained his membership ever since. 
He was born in Baltimore, and in his youth 
entered the retail lumber and millwork busi- 
ness established by his father, the late 
Adolph Storek. In 1921 Mr. and Mrs. Storck 
cclebrated their golden wedding anniversary, 
and two years later Mrs. Storck died. He is 
survived by four daughters and three sons; 
two of the latter are Jesuit priests and the 
third, ©. Edward Storck, for a number of 
years has been associated with his father in 
the lumber business. 

PLATT B. WALKER, JR., 39, died of a 
heart attack at the Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minrn., Oct. 23. He was the son and only child 
of Platt B. Walker, for many years editor 
and manager of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman. The sincere sympathy of a host of 
friends throughout the lumber industry goes 
out to this veteran editor and his wife, to- 
gether with the widow and three sons of the 
deceased Platt B. Walker, Jr., for a number 
of years was associated with the St. Paul 
Building Material Co; he served as president 
of the St. Paul Builders’ Exchange; and more 
recently represented the Hawkeye Cement 
Co. as district manager. 

MARVIN M. RANSOM, 55, associated with 
nis brothers Arthur B. and McEwen Ransom 
in the Kansom Hardwood Lumber Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died Oct. 28 at a local hospital 
after an extended illness, of heart trouble. 
For more than a quarter-century Marvin 
Ransom had been a Nashville resident and 
was widely known in middle Tennessee, 
where he was active in lumber circles. Be- 
sides the Ransom company he also was in- 
terested in the W. C. Moncrief Lumber Co., 
of Goodlettsville. He was a native of Mur- 
freeshboro Besides his brothers two sisters 
survive. 


JOHN H. VALDENATRE, 52, president of 
the Ervin-Valdenaire Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, died Oct. 27 in St. Petersburg, Fa., 
where he had been visiting a sister, Miss 
Grace Valdenaire. Mr. Valdenaire was born 
in Michigan and went to Indiananolis with 
his parents when a small boy. His father 
operated a lumber company in the city for 
many years and Mr. Valdenaire followed into 
the business after the death of his father. 
The widow and two sisters survive. 


CHARLES FE. KENDALL, 83, for many 
years prior to 1910 a member of the former 
lumber firm of Blanchard & Kendall, Win- 
chester, Mass., died Nov. 5 at a local hospital. 
Retiring from the lumber company (since 
operated by George W. Blanchard & Co.), 
Mr. Kendall devoted his attention to public 
affairs, and for many vears his chief activity 
was in developing the Winchester water sup- 
ply and in reforesting the watershed leading 
to its chain of lakes. 


FR 


Roche 


IDERICK E. WYATT. president of the 
ster Lumber Co.. Rochester, N. Y., died 
Oct. 23 at his home after a brief illness. He 
came to this country from England at the 
age of 19 and established himself in the 
building contracting business, incorporating 
the lumber company in 1909. He also was 
interested in the insurance business, and 
was treasurer of the Rochester Agency 
(Ine.). He was prominent in Methodist 
Church activities. 





GUS EMIL JOHNSON, 73, veteran foreman 
of Poison Logging Co. camns, died in Ho- 
quaim, Wash., Oct. 22, following an illness of 
several weeks. He was one of western Wash- 
ington’s pioneer loggers and had been with 
the Polson company since 1897. He was born 
near Stockholm, Sweden, and came to the 
United States when he was 16 years old, 
settling in Hoquiam in 1895. 


ANDREW J. LOUGHERY, 69, a founder of 
the David R. Webb Co., Edinburg, Ind., 
veneer manufacturing concern which he had 
operated for the last seven years, died Oct. 
26 in an Indianapolis hospital where he had 
undergone an operation a week before. He 
spent his entire life in and near Edinburg, 
was at one time principal of its high school, 
and later a member of the school board. His 
widow, a son and two daughters survive, 


FRANK PRESTON McCOLLUM, 66, for 
thirty years a partner in the retail lumber 
firm of McCollum Bros., Memphis, Tenn., died 
Oct. 31 at the home of his brother John J. 
McCollum. As a young man he entered his 
father’s lumber business in Indianapolis, and 
several years later transferred his activities 
to the South. 


CHARLES B. MARTZ, 50, head of the Wav- 
erly Lumber & Hardware Co., Waverly, Neb., 
died at his home Oct. 19. A lifelong resident 
of Waverly he had been in the lumber busi- 
ness there for thirty years. He also was 
widely known in Lincoln through his Masonic 
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and other lodge affiliations and activities. His 
widow, daughter, sister and a brother sur- 
vive. 

JOHN GUY ROWE, 44, manager of the 
Pauley Lumber Co.’s yard at Nebraska City, 
Neb., since 1920, died at his home Oct. 24 
after a year’s illness, of a liver complaint. 
He started with the Pauley company at_its 
Hastings yard, and operated a yard at Clay 
Center before transferring to Nebraska City. 
His interment was at Hastings. Surviving 
are his widow, two brothers and four sisters. 

MRS. GRACE E. CASTLE, 38, wife of H. L. 
Castle, prominent Olympia, Wash., lumber- 
man, died in an Olympia hospital Oct. 24 fol- 
lowing an illness of fifteen days. She was 
born in Roseburg, Ore. 3esides her husband, 
who has been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Olympia for the past thirty years, 
she is survived by her mother and brother, 
both of whom live in Oregon. 


W. W. LEWIS, 80, for many years in the 
lumber business at Menard, Tex., died at his 
home there Oct. 21. A daughter survives. 


J. H. ENTREKIN, 90, for fifty years in the 
lumber business at Greenfield, Ill., died at 
his home Oct, 22 after an extended illness. 
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davit that would warrant their classification as 
wholesalers, and the Southern Pine Association 
is calling upon all buyers to furnish facts and 
figures upon which to base their classification. 

The firms of Sam E. Barr (Inc.) and the 
New Jersey Yard Supply, formerly located at 
270 Broadway, on Nov. 1 moved into new and 
larger headquarters and warehouse at 879 Mt. 
Prospect Avenue at Erie Railroad, North New- 
ark, N. J. With larger, fireproof quarters 
which are steam-heated, and located on their 
own private railroad siding, the Barr com- 
panies announce that they will be in position to 
carry a more complete stock of flooring and 
kiln dried hardwoods, and they extend a cordial 
invitation to members of the trade to visit them 
in their new quarters. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—With chiselers rather 
bolder, lumber appears to be moving in some- 
what larger quantities. Stocks at mills con- 
tinue low, and with some uncertainty re- 
maining as to price fixing, mills are disposed 
to proceed cautiously. 














Georgia Pine.—This wood is being used in 
rather larger quantities because of the in- 
auguration of big construction projects, but 
the general run of stocks has not been in 
much better call and lower-cost lumber is 
getting the preference of buyers. Assort- 
ments in yards here are small. 

Douglas Fir.—Sales are difficult to make, 
and stocks are maintained at levels that per- 
mit prompt filling of orders. 

Hardwoods.—The increased uncertainty 
with regard to prices is causing hesitancy 
among buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is quiet, as building is 
inactive in most localities. Uncertainty 
among buyers as to continuation of price fix- 
ing, has been a great handicap to selling. 
The home remodeling campaign is just get- 
ting started and promises to gain momen- 
tum, but no great volume is expected before 
next spring. 

Hardwood trade is almost at a standstill. 
The probability of a further reduction in mill 
prices is causing a general holding off in 
buying. Consuming plants in most cases are 
carrying unusually small stocks. 

Western Pines.—The establishment of an 
open market on some competitive woods is 
making buyers of California sugar pine hold 
off buying, except for immediate needs. Idaho 
pine prices are holding about steady. Little 
building is going on in this section, so that 
the retailers are disposed to keep down their 
stocks for the remainder of the year. 

Northern Pine trade is slow, with retailers 
feeling that prices may go lower, along with 
those in competitive woods, particularly 
southern pine. Industrial plants are not very 
busy in most cases, so their purchases are 
confined to small lots. 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 


In Classified Department 





RD TIE cicctesorcnnscdcaesscsews 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line : 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line ; 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the sIgnature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the 
permitted, 

Extra white 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 
heading is 


space figured at line 


femittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED x 





Salesmen 


WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell our Ash dimensions in territories not yet 
covered. 
Address “‘H. 28," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—OFFICE SALESMAN 
For wholesale lumber principally hardwood in the 
U. P. Car load lots. Profit sharing proposition. 
Address “H. 44," care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


ee ee ee 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MAN 
Capable of keeping up band resaws, setting up and 
operating matcher and moulder, and do general 
work around planing mill connected with retail 
lumber yard in the south. Good opportunity for 4 
hustler. Give age and references. 
Address “H. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SSIS 











WANTED—EXP’D YELLOW PINE INSPECTOR 


To cover a number of small Mills in Alabama and 
Mississippi. Must have a good knowledge of smoke 
dried kiln construction and operation. 

Address “H. 30,” care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, I! 
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